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It IS WITH great regret that we have to announce Miss Alison Smith’s resignation 
from the Joint Editorship of the Society’s Journal. It would be difficult to 
express adequately our appreciation of the care and scholarship she has brought 
to lifting African Affairs to its present high standard. It is sincerely hoped that 
her connection with the journal will not be completely severed. 

Dr Michael Twaddle, of the University of London Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, has succeeded Miss Alison Smith as joint editor of African Affairs, and 
Miss Nicola Sutherland-Harris has accepted the new position of Reviews Editor. 
Mr Anthony Atmore remains as Joint Editor. 

The most Reverend Dr M. N. C. O. Scott, CBE, Archbishop of West Africa 
and Bishop of Sierra Leone, spoke on Does the Church Matter in Africa? at a 
joint evening meeting with the Commonwealth Institute on 8 November 1973. 
Mr W. G. T. Gates, Chairman of the West Africa Committee, presided at 
the meeting. 

The joint lunch-time meeting with The Royal Commonwealth Society 
(which was to have been held on 1 November) was held on the 4 December 
1973, when Professor J. Peemans, Professor of Economics at the University of 
Louvain, and Visiting Professor at the University of Kinshasa, spoke on Zaire 
To-day. The Chairman was Sir Frederick Pedler, formerly of The United 
Africa Company Ltd. 

Professor Archibald Callaway of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
Oxford, will speak on Educating Africa’s Rural Youth at a joint evening meeting 
with the Commonwealth Institute on Monday 11 March 1974. The meeting 
will take place in the Jehangir Room of the Commonwealth Institute at 7.30 pm. 

On Thursday 14 March, Mr I. F. Porter, CMG, OBE, formerly Ambassador 
to Dakar, will be the speaker on The Changing Scene in Francophone Africa. 
This will be a joint lunch-time meeting with The Royal Commonwealth Society. 

On Tuesday 19 March, and not 14 March as previously stated, Messrs S. M. 
Motsuenyane, President of the National African Federated Chamber of Com- 
merce of South Africa, and C. B. Pearce, Chairman of the Management 
Committee of the South African Productivity and Wage Association, will be the 
speakers on African Wages Survey in South Africa. This will be a joint lunch- 
time meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs at Chatham 
House, St. James’s Square, at 1.30 pm. 

At the time of going to press, arrangements for the meetings to be held in 
April and May have not so far been finalized. 

Dr Eldred Jones of the Department of English, University of Sheffield, will 
speak on The Development of African Writing on 6 June. Members resident 
in the United Kingdom will be advised of further details. 
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The following new members have been elected: — 
LIFE: T. S. Tull, CBE, DSO, OBE.. 
RESIDENT: P. J. Rollings (Reading); ; R. B. Taylor, MA K (Harlow); Miss J. 
Williams (London); Miss N. Wright (London). 
OVERSEAS: J. J. Cooke, PhD (Mississippi University): P. M. Mohome 
(University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland); B. W. T. Mutharika (Addis 
Ababa); Dr J. L. Warfield (Texas University). 
STUDENTS: C. N. Chukwurah (Illinois State University); H. N. Nwosu 
(University of California); Donald Shepherd (University of New Brunswick); 
Russell Stout Jr. (University of California); O. L. Abegunrin (North Texas 
State University). 


Members are advised that the Annual General Meeting will be held on 
Wednesday 1 May in the Commonwealth Hall of The Royal Commonwealth 
Society building. The usual quorum problem arises each year and a special 
request is made to members to endeavour to be present. 

Members are again reminded that as from January 1974, the annual sub- 
scriptions will be as follows :— 


Membership 
Permanent residents in the UK and Eire £400 
Non-resident members £3-50 ($9-00) 
Student members £1-00 ($2-60) 


It would be helpful if those Members who pay their subscription by banker’s 
order would be good enough to advise their bank of the new increased rates. 


Journal 
Annual subscription rate £5-00 ($13-00) inclusive of 
Single copies £1-40 ($3-65) postage 


Readers of the January 1974 issue of African Affairs will note the redesigned 
cover of the Journal, and the fact that the pages per issue have been increased 
from 116 to 128. 

The journals of Miss J. E. Clarke and Professor J. I. Olivier have been returned 
to this office, marked ‘return to sender’. It would be appreciated if anyone 
knowing their present correct addresses would advise this office. 

The Ranfurly Library Service is a registered Charity which distributes free 


= books to fight illiteracy and to promote the knowledge of English. The Service, 


founded in 1953, has so far distributed more than five million books to over 
eighty countries. Many of these are African countries. Books of all kinds— 
new or second-hand—are welcomed at the headquarters of the Service in 
Kensington Palace Barracks, Church Street, London W8 (Telephone 01-937 
5234/5). Please help if you can. 

The David Livingstone Trust is launching an appeal to fund an ambitious 
and challenging project to mark the centenary of the death of the great explorer. 
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A Livingstone Centre is to be established at Blantyre (Scotland), having wide- 
ranging educational facilities and close ties with a number of African countries. 
Further details of the David Livingstone Centenary Appeal can be obtained 
from the Chairman, The David Livingstone Trust, 65 Renfield Street, Glasgow, 
G2 INS. 


Editors’ Note: This issue contains a number of articles relative to various 
aspects of the affairs of Central Africa, written from different points of view. 
We hope to include in the April issue of the Journal articles on Drought in 
Africa. 


SETTLER COLONIALISM IN RHODESIA > 


by KENNETH Goop 
London 


MUCH OF THE REALITY of settler colonialism in Rhodesia has been revealed in 
the events of the last few years. Its varying relations of independence of, and 
dependence on, the metropolitan country and South Africa, and its military 
and economic weakness behind an international screen of constitutionalism and 
intransigence, are now apparent. Rhodesia is in increasing need of external 
military assistance, but for changing strategic and political reasons is less likely to 
receive it. The confrontation of a weak and potentially isolated Rhodesia by a 
widening guerrilla war could result in revolutionary advance, as relatively small 
guerrilla successes expose large weaknesses in the colonial system, and so prove to 
Africans that they possess immense power for change. But although great 
opportunity lies with the liberation movement, its capacity to introduce new 
political structures in the near future is doubtful. Part of African nationalism 
remains committed to a constitutionalism which ensures its subordination to the 
settler régime. 

Rhodesia’s external relations with Britain and with South Africa are an 
important dimension of its power which tends to be hidden behind the strong 
drive for autonomy and its exceptionalism in internal affairs. Rhodesian settler 
colonialism is no mere appendage of British imperialism, nor is it in general 
independent of, or in conflict with it. Rhodesia’s independence is dependent 
upon the absence of active African opposition, but British and South African 
support is intended only to prevent the outbreak of such action. 

Rhodesian settler colonialism, like that of Kenya and Algeria earlier, has no 
power to control change when real change begins to occur—to ‘decolonize’ as 
did metropolitan colonialism in order to create a neo-colonial situation. Intran- 
sigence therefore is the necessary political and diplomatic barrier and deterrent 
against the very outbreak of active opposition. Settler intransigence is related 
to the colftsive and integrated socio-economic character of the white society, 
and to the extremity of its economic exploitation over Africans. The settlers’ 
intransigence, whether directed towards the metropole or the African majority, 
is their apparent strength but their real weakness. The power to control 
change, however, would seem to be possessed by South African settler colonialism 
to a significant but not unlimited degree, as manifested presently in the move 
towards ‘independent’ Bantustans, the ‘Verligte’ approach, and the ‘Outward’ 


Dr Kenneth Good studied at the University of Queensland, and obtained a doctorate in 
politics at McGill University. He was Lecturer in Political Science at the University of 
Rhodesia until October 1973, when he was declared a prohibited immigrant by the 
Rhodesian government, 
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or ‘Dialogue’ policy. It may be imagined that it is in the Republic that many 
Rhodesian settlers will eventually for a time reside. 


Military force 

The importance of the military factor in Rhodesia, even when it has been 
latent, has been constant. The country’s origins were in armed penetration by 
a small, well-equipped group (the Pioneer Column), military occupation, and 
conquest. The men of the Pioneer Column were the nucleus of the future 
settler society, and each bound himself to be ready for military service if required. 
The British South Africa Police, which originated as military escort to the 
Pioneers, were active from the beginning,! but by 1893 action had moved on to a 
larger scale. The conquest of Matabeleland was achieved with ‘Maxim guns’.? 
For Selous, the Ndebele rebels of 1896 were ‘monsters in human shape, that 
ought to be shot down mercilessly like wild dogs or hyenas, until they are reduced 
to a state of abject submission to the white man’s rule.’ 

In partial consequence of the failure of the Jameson Raid, Rhodes was 
reluctantly forced to accept British military assistance to deal with the Ndebele 
and Shona uprisings during 1896. Thereafter, control of the Company’s armed 
police was taken away from the Administrator and given to a new British Resident 
Commissioner, and in 1898 it was decided that Britain would itself appoint a 
Commandant General who would have control over the BSAP and any other 
Rhodesian forces. Britain abandoned this power in the change-over from 
Company to direct settler rule in 1923.4 Having control of its own military 
forces placed Rhodesia in a quite different position from the settler systems in 
Kenya and Algeria. 

Control is one factor, and personnel and equipment are others, and they all 
stand in relation to African political activity. From the beginning of settler 
Rhodesia until today, the core of the military has been a police reserve of armed 
volunteers. This police force (the British South Africa Police) handled the 
nationalist agitation in the towns in the early 1960s. In the Salisbury African 


1. Note, for example, this incident in 1891 at a kraal south of Fort Victoria: ‘We got all 
of the animals out and then set fire to the huts which was great fun . . . we stayed at the 
kraal for three days, killing all the fowls, goats and sheep... We sent into camp for a 
wagon to carry away grain. I think this will teach the natives a good les¢on .. .’ Peter 
Gibbs, The History of the British South African Police, Vol. 1 (BSAP, Salisbury, 1972), 


p 93. 

2. Frederick Courteney Selous, Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia (Books of Rhodesia 

Publishing Company, Bulawayo, 1968, first published London, 1896), p 4 

3. Selous, Sunshine and Storm, p 88. The scale and violence of the snilitary actions 

against the Shona is indicated by this description of the engagement at Matshayongombi’s 

kraal in Mondoro in July 1896: ‘the earlier hand-grenading had had its desired effect and 

early in the morning Matshayongombi himself appeared wounded at the mouth of one of 

the caves and was mercilessly shot down. After the dynamiting many of Matshayon~ 

gombi’s people were entombed but 278, including 215 women and children, came out and 

surrendered during the next four days.’ Gibbs, History of the British South African Police, 
p 205. For the Rebellions, see T.O. Ranger, Revolt in Southern Rhodesia, 1896-7 

tosndon, 1967). 

4, Patrick Keatley, The Politics of Partnership (Harmondsworth, 1963), p, 192. 
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Townships of Highfields and Harare in 1964, for example, the army erected 
overnight a barbed wire fence surrounding the towns, and the police carefully 
screened all those within; Eshmael Mlambo believes that the violence of these 
measures kept Africans in a state of fear throughout 1965.5 For the next seven 
years, settler colonial forces patrolled the Zambian border, but since the last 
months of 1972 they have also had to take account of the western border with 
Botswana, the northern from Kanyemba to Nyamapanda, and the eastern 
boundary to below Umtali. As the Rhodesian Defence Minister, Jack Howman, 
said on 16 December 1972, the perimeter which they must now try to defend ‘is 
considerably extended over anything we knew in the past.’ 

Rhodesia’s overall military capability has not altered significantly in recent 
years. On figures for 1970, the total strength of the army was 3,400 and of the 
air force 1,200. The active strength of the BSAP was 6,400 and the reserve 
numbered 28,500; with a total white population of only about 250,000, whites 
formed about a third of the active BSAP strength, but nearly three-quarters of 
the reserves.” Essentially it is the military role of the police which has ensured 
the subordination of the great black majority. 

It now seems likely that such a military structure has only doubtful ability to 
cope with a situation where rebellion has actually broken out. Although it has 
had a quite successful deterrent value in the past, as Sir Roy Welensky said on 
9 June 1973, 


‘to experienced observers, Rhodesia’s continued reliance on a police force 
backed by two professional battalions of soldiers and an active citizen 
force, while eminently suitable to the maintenance of law and order 
in normal conditions, is somewhat strained by the operations now 
necessary.’ 


Furthermore the personnel strength of the police is deteriorating. Large 
numbers of senior police officers have resigned in the last year, ranging from 
chief superintendent down, with particular emphasis on the loss of key personnel 
at chief inspector level, in the uniformed and plain clothes branches. The 
majority of men taking retirement have had twenty years’ experience or more, 
and they cosstituted, in the words of the Rhodesia Herald of 26 May 1973, the 
‘hard core’ of the force. Many more resignations were expected. Shortly 
after this report the Secretary for Law and Order, J. A. C. Fleming, stated that 
the police were not recruiting enough people to replace those resigning. He said 


5, Eshmael Mlambo, Rhodesia, the Struggle for a Birthright (London, 1972), 
212 


p. è 

6. Unless otherwise noted references are to the Rhodesia Herald or the Sunday Mail 
of the subsequent date. 

7. Richard Booth, The Armed Forces of African States, 1970, Adelphi Papers, No. 67, 
May 1970 (London, Institute of Strategic Studies, 1970). See also L. H. Gann, ‘Rhodesia 
and the Prophets’, African Affairs, 71, 283, April 1972, especially note on p. 134. 
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that the BSAP occupied a position of ‘prime importance in this country’, and he 
described the problem as ‘serious’.® 

Even this is not the extent of the military personnel problem arising from the 
challenge of the new situation. Following the December 1972 attacks, the 
period of national service, for whites and for the small Asian and ‘Coloured’ 
communities, was extended from nine to twelve months, and the intake widened 
to include those formerly exempt on medical grounds (in 1965 the requirement 
was only four and a half months). Continuing difficulties are being faced. A 
Rhodesian MP, William Irvine, said on 29 March 1973 that ‘less than half of 
our youngsters of military age are doing national service,’ and the next month, 
Howman admitted that there was a ‘manpower shortage’ in the army.” On 
1 June the Minister announced the introduction of a yet wider medical categor- 
ization and of a register for every boy leaving school; the public, he said, was 
‘as incensed as I have been for a long time with the problem of the draft dodger.’ 
Yet the problem relates closely to the very large foreign-born element in the 
white society!® and, as such, it would seem to be well-nigh ineradicable. 

A dilemma, therefore, confronts the Rhodesian colonial system—either to 
endeavour to continue to rely on a military force centred upon a white volunteer 
police reserve, or to construct a new African army (one African infantry 
battalion, the Rhodesian African Rifles, which has no black officers, presently 
exists). Welensky, on 6 March, called for the formation of a professional army 
of 8,000 because, he said, such a force would be more effective against the 
guerrillas, and would ‘ultimately be cheaper than if we were to go on as at 
present.’ The proposed force would contain 7,000 Africans. Welensky’s 
proposals have been ignored, and the traditional approach is still being 
adhered to. 

The Rhodesian military is now technically weak. As of 1970, the air force, 
on the strike side, was composed of Hunter and Vampire fighter/ground-attack 
aircraft (12 each), and 11 Canberra light bombers, all of which are either in an 
advanced stage of obsolescence or are obsolete. There was a smaller helicopter 
squadron, of Alouette IIIs,!2 one of which was lost, and its two crew members 
killed, in unexplained circumstances on the northern border with Mozambique 
in late February 1973. The Director General of Operations of the air force 
said on 9 March that there was little hope of its being re-equipped wath new and 
sophisticated aircraft until a Settlement with Britain had been achieved, and 


8. Rhodesia Herald, 5 June 1973, p. 4 

9. Parliamentary Debates, House of Assembly, 29 March 1973, c. 1105; and interview 
with David Beresford, Sunday Mail, 8 April 1973, p. 11. 

10. On official figures for 1970, only 140,000 out of a total of 239,000 whites had lived 
in Rhodesia for more than ten years, and "15 per cent of whites over sixteen years were 
born elsewhere. Quoted by James Reid, Guardian Weekly, 20 January 1973, p. 7. 

11. Recruitment for this corps seems to be narrowly based, There is a tradition of son 
following father as soldier; see Reg Shay and Chris Vermaak, The Silent War, (Galaxie 
Press, Salisbury, 1971), p. 68. 

12. Booth, Armed Forces. It is obvious that this air force was not designed to meet the 
threat of a guerrilla war, 
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even if new equipment were available, delivery might be further delayed for 
four years. The air force too is rapidly losing technicians, in the senior grades, 
to private companies. Yet there is an increasing need for the servicing of 
ageing equipment. It was announced in June that expenditure on defence 
would rise from R$43 million in 1972-73 to R$53 million in the coming year, 
and a retiring air force commander warned of the need for greater spending.® 
Meanwhile the existing force would seem to be highly vulnerable to the type of 
ground-to-air rockets which have recently destroyed Portuguese aircraft over 
Guiné-Bissau. Itis likely that such weapons will become available to the Front 
for the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO), which might already be 
equipped with the Russian 122 mm rocket, and with whom the guerrillas now 
operating against Rhodesia co-operate. 

Given that the Rhodesian military is weak in both personnel and equipment, 
it has options in terms of co-operation with Portugal and South Africa, and with 
regard to its tactics inside the country. Portugal’s capacity to render assistance 
to Rhodesia would seem to be limited by the great extent of its existing commit- 
ment to its own wars. Since 1967 well-equipped South African police have 
actively served along the Zambezi, and in July 1973 it was known that six Super 
Frelon troop-carrying helicopters were part of this strength.“ It remains to be 
seen to what extent such a group can expand while remaining, credibly, a ‘police’ 
force. 

Aspects of Rhodesia’s counter-insurgency techniques have already been 
demonstrated. Since the beginning of 1973 Rhodesian military tactics, rather 
in the classic settler style, have been directed heavily against the general African 
population. On 19 January Provincial Commissioners were empowered to 
impose collective fines upon the inhabitants of any area in which it was merely 
suspected a person had committed an offence. Spreading ‘rumours likely to 
cause alarm and despondency’ can now lead to seven years jail. Then on 16 
February the maximum penalty for aiding guerrillas or failing to report their 
presence was raised to 20 years imprisonment with hard labour. At the same 
time the settler government began a systematic operation against large numbers of 
Africans living in areas where fighting had occurred. In the Chiweshe Tribal 
Trust Land, only some 50 miles north of Salisbury, all hospitals, schools, 
churches and African businesses were closed, and the people were 
told that they could cook only one meal per day. When the herding of 
cattle was permitted helicopters hovered overhead. According to an 
African MP at the end of March, the people of Chiweshe were ‘virtually 
starving’. 


13. Rhodesia Herald, 27 June 1973, p. 1, and 21 June, p. 5. 

14. The number of personnel concerned is uncertain. Christopher Hill estimated the 
number as 200-220 in July 1969. C. R. Hill, ‘Separate Development in South Africa’, 
in Christian P. Potholm and Richard Dale, eds., Southern Africa in Perspective: essays in 
regional politics (London, 1972) p. 349. 

15. Rhodesia Herald, 31 March 1973, p. 4. 
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Starting on 12 February much the same treatment was accorded to the people 
of Chesa African Purchase Area further to the north east. Here the govern- 
ment’s aims and intentions were declared from the beginning of the operation. 
Leaflets were air-dropped saying that the area had been ‘sealed off’ in order to 
enable the police and soldiers to ‘do their work properly’, and the statement 
continued, ‘the speed with which you inform the police and soldiers is the speed 
with which your schools, butchery shops, grinding mills [which produce sadza, 
the people’s staple], stores and beerhall will be re-opened.’ The leaflets 
featured close-up pictures of the corpses of alleged guerrillas. Judging from an 
earlier census, more than 9,000 Africans were living at Chesa.16 The only 
subsequent announcements on Chesa and Chiweshe have concerned the 
re-opening of some schools. 

Other parts of the north east have received similar attention. At some later 
date in February, the schools at St. Albert’s German Jesuit Mission north of 
Centenary were closed, affecting more than 500 children. The government’s 
order declared that the schools were to remain closed ‘until such time as the 
order is officially revoked.’ 

At the end of the month Rhodesian forces commandeered the secondary 
school at the mission, and all the local Africans, some 3,000 to 4,000 people, 
were taken there for questioning. After three days the first were released!” 
On 9 March the Minister of Internal Affairs, Lance Smith, stated: ‘Stern 
discipline is being enforced and the results that have been, and are being, 
obtained are helping to defeat the terrorists.’ 

On 14 May it was announced that people living in the northern border areas 
were to be removed from their lands, screened, and resettled elsewhere. The 
government took powers to ‘confiscate, seize or destroy’ any property left 
behind. The villages would be destroyed. The official statement said at the 
time that: ‘there are a number of tribesmen living along the northern border 
who are subjected to such a degree of intimidation by terrorists that it is impos- 
sible for them to lead a normal life.’ Lance Smith added on 23 May that they 
would be, as he put it, protected in the new areas. The Johannesburg Sunday 
Times has suggested that the number of people actually involved totalled some 
25,000.18 

In this heavy use of force against the African population and thetr property 
there is much historic continuity; not only the 1890s, but also the last decade 
when, in a few months of 1964, the population of Highfield was reduced, in 
order to deal with potential agitators, from some 100,000 to 70,000.19 Whether 
such force is effective, when the Rhodesian military has its own internal tech- 
nical and personnel problems, and has lost its old overwhelming advantages of 
16. Ibid., 1 March 1973, p. 1. 

17. Ibid., 24 February 1973, p. 1. 
18. Sunday Times (Johannesburg), 27 May 1973, p. 1. 


19. Claire Palley, ‘Law and the Unequal Society: discriminatory legislation in Rhodesia 
under the Rhodesia Front from 1963 to 1969’, Part 1, Race, XII, 1, July 1970, p. 40. 
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superiority, is doubtful. With regard to the fight against FRELIMO, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Portuguese forces in Mozambique, General Kaula 
de Arriaga, has said: ‘It is completely impossible to win this war if the popula- 
tion is not on our side totally."*° ‘This is certainly not the case in Rhodesia. 
Additionally, in six months no real military successes have been scored against 
the guerrillas.” 


The economy 

The difficulty of improving the Rhodesian military capability is in part an 
economic problem, and the economy has fundamental weaknesses. The origins 
of settler colonialism in Rhodesia lay in the development of South Africa’s 
mineral resources, and specifically in the move towards the monopoly control of 
the industry, wherein Cecil Rhodes played a large and successful part. A 
‘powerful financial link’ was established between London, South Africa, and 
eventually Rhodesia which made possible—in the initial form of the Chartered 
Company—the northward colonial expansion.22 Though the early hopes for 
the further discovery of minerals were not realized, those concerning the 
exploitation of black labour certainly were. The first settlers thought of the 
Shona simply as a potential labour force, and the Ndebele were compelled to 
work for the miners and farmers at a wage of ‘10s a month with food’. A 
concern with the need for labour, as Philtp Mason puts it, has been ‘constant 
in Rhodesia’.*4 

The exploitation of the blacks may indeed have been too severe given certain 
other conditions. De Kiewiet has written that the greatest factor in South 
Aftica’s development was the universal dependence upon black labour.* 
Rhodesian racialism, however, has not been buttressed and made rational 
by the great physical resources, and by the relatively large white population, 
which are found in the south. Segregation was the basic assumption on which 
Rhodesian colonialism was founded, and the racialist institutional pattern was 
laid down by the beginning of the century.*° For Arrighi, ‘the progressive 
decrease of the peasant’s productivity’ was ‘implicit’ in this framework.2? No 


20. Quoted in Rhodesia Herald, 14 July 1973, p. 4. 

21, The gugrrillas had lost some 68 killed by July 1973 and a further number captured, 
according to the Rhodesian Government, and they have killed 33 soldiers and civilians 
and wounded another sixty. Economist, 14 July 1973, p. 37. Given that the guerrillas’ 
tactic is not to fight if they can avoid it, the Rhodesian kill-ratio is unimpressive. In 
August, Rhodesia gained its best success with the killing of some 11 guerrillas in only 
four days. Even at this stage, however, the ratio of guerrilla deaths to Rhodesian was 
only slightly more than two to one, 

22. S. Herbert Frankel, Capital Investment in Africa (London, 1938), p. 72. 

23. Selous, Sunshine and Storm, Preface. 

24, Philip Mason, The Birth of a Dilemma (London, 1958), p. 219. 

25. C. W. de Kiewiet, The Imperial Factor in South Africa (Cambridge, 1937), Intro- 
duction, p. 2. 

26. Claire Palley, ‘A Note on the Development of Legal Inequality in Rhodesia, 1890- 
1962’, Race, XII, 1, July 1970, pp. 88-9. 

27.. G. Arrighi, The Political Economy of Rhodesia (The Hague, 1967), p. 36. 
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African middle-class could be produced as a significant economic force and, 
given the minute size of the white population, there was little internal demand 
to Support industrialization. Sutcliffe has given more recent support to Arrighi’s 
earlier conclusion that ‘virtually throughout Rhodesia’s modern history’, the 
racialist framework has been inconsistent with sustained industrialization. He 
believes that the ‘policies which determine the worsening of income distribution 
are a formula for long-term economic stagnation for the economy as a whole.’28 

The racialist character of the economy is growing. The wage gap between 
European and African workers has widened each year over the period from 
1965-71 (1971 is the latest year for which government statistics are available), 
as is shown in the table below. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EUROPEAN AND AFRICAN WAGES, 1965-71 
(in $ Rhodesian) 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
European 2,576 2,664 25722 2,836 2,971 3,112 3,387 
African 246 255 262 272 | 280 298 315 
Gap 2,330 2,409 2,460 2,564 2,691 2,814 3,072 


Source: Reuben Nhandara, Rhodesian Herald, 16 March 1973, citing government statistics. 


The gap between white and black wages, over all avenues of employment, is in 
excess often to one. In 1972 the average earnings of whites in employment was 
$3,632, and of blacks $332. This is bad by comparison once more with South 
Africa. For the majority of Africans in employment in Rhodesia the situation is 
much worse than these broad figures suggest. Agriculture and domestic 
service employ more than half of the total Africans in jobs, and these sectors pay 
the lowest wages: in 1971 agriculture employed some 30 per cent of all working 
Africans and paid them an annual average wage of $131, and in the same year 
domestic servants received $260.2 According to the 1969 Population Census 
Report, nearly 40 per cent of the adult Africans in Salisbury were domestic 
servants. Sutcliffe notes that in 1956 some 56 per cent of the black population 
lived in the countryside, and by 1967 the proportion increased to 63 per cent; 
he says that the rural black population was being forced out of what constitutes 
the modern money economy.®* In 1973, the so-called Poverty Datum Line 
was thought to be some $60 per month (in April 1973 R$1=US$1-7). In 
June of the previous year the distribution of cash wages paid to Africans was as 
follows :4 


28. R. B. Sutcliffe, ‘Stagnation and Inequality in Rhodesia, 1946-1968’, Bulletin of 
the Oxford University Institute of Economics and Statistics, 33, 1971, pp. 54 and 56. 
29. All above figures quoted by Reuben Nhandara, Rhodesia Herald, 16 March 1973, 


p. 13. 

30. Sutcliffe, ‘Stagnation and Inequality’, pp. 49-50, 

31. Quoted by P. S. Harris, ‘The Wage and Occupational Structure of the Rhodesian 
Economy’, Labour Research Seminar No. 5, University of Rhodesia, 1973. 
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` 
Under $10 per month 245,410 
$10-20 172,610 
$20-50 251,270 j 7 
$50-90 63,170 
$90-150 9,270 
Over $150 3,800 


The overwhelming majority of the population is in a state of increasing poverty, 
and is in no position to contribute to what might otherwise be the development 
of Rhodesia. The racialist minority have expropriated the country’s wealth 
with quite exceptional greed and wastefulness.®2 

Crucial ‘personnel’ problems confront white society generally. There has 
been a big drop in vital white immigration. In the four months January- 
April 1973 only 3,575 people immigrated to Rhodesia compared with 5,278 in 
the same period the previous year. In April 794 arrived against 1,506 in the 
same month in 1972, Emigration has increased, from 1,670 during January- 
April 1972, to 2,290 in the period 1973. Furthermore, the government is 
finding it difficult to get what it considers the ‘correct type’ of immigrant— 
English-speaking skilled workers and professionals. It is virtually impossible to 
advertise for immigrants overseas, and when potential immigrants are found it is 
difficult to screen them.3? It is unofficially reported that more educated young 
people and more professional and technical personnel are leaving the country. 
Employment agencies say that draughtsmen, engineers, and chartered account- 
ants are difficult to obtain. ‘Tourist arrivals in the first quarter of 1973 show a 31 
per cent drop compared with the same period the previous year. All of this has a 
wide impact on the economy of the country. As an estate agent was reported 
saying in the Sunday Mail: ‘Everybody’s walking around on tiptoe these days. 
The atmosphere is all wrong—there’s so much uncertainty. 4 

Earlier stagnation might now be succeeded by decline. The views of some 
business interests imply such a condition. In the words of the president of the 
Association of Rhodesian Industries, Brian Blake, in early April 1973: 


‘We have reached a situation where we need to increase our output on the 
home and export markets with less foreign currency while our imports are 


® 

32. Arghiri Emmanuel says that settler colonialism in general is noted for greed for 
immediate profits and for the wastage of manpower and resources, See ‘White settler 
Colonialism and the Myth of Investment Imperialism’, New Left Review, 73, May-June, 
1972. But Rhodesia has done this to a greater extent than South Africa. Rhodesian 
wastefulness is readily apparent in such examples as the one-to-two acre suburban 
residences with their swimming pools and numerous servants. In a recent survey of 
consumer patterns in the country, whites were described as being, materially, ‘the luckiest 
people in the world’, Quoted in Rhodesia Herald, 24 January 1973, p. 1. 

33, Rhodesia Herald, 29 May 1973, p. 1. In June immigration was the second lowest 
figure, after April, since December 1969. Ibid., 31 July 1973, p. 1. Although migration 
has been a bigger problem in the past (in 1963, for example, there wasa net emigration of 
11,000), the system ’s capacity to compensate for these low intakes today is much reduced. 
34, Sunday Mail, 3 June 1973, p. 4 and Sunday Times (Johannesburg), Business Times 
section, 3 June 1973, p. 3. 
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costing more and our exports are earning less. At the same time we should 
continually raise wages but not increase our selling price. And our plant 
ahd machinery are aging rapidly.’ 


The view of the chairman of Rhodesian Acceptances Holdings Limited, Sir 
Keith Acutt, expressed at almost the same time on the economic desirability of 
a Settlement, was similar: 


‘Development in the private and public sector has been stultified or made very 
expensive ... The cost of catching up on the transport and power require- 
ments alone will be astronomical and, unless access to external sources of 
capital is eased soon, the rate of development necessary to sustain the 
population cannot be achieved. ** 


Further detailed disabilities have followed. The latest United Nations’ 
moves to tighten sanctions policy have posed increased problems for Rhodesian 
exporters and importers. In early June sharp price rises were experienced by 
stockfeeds, margarine and cooking oils. Industry and commerce are being 
adversely affected as their staff are called-up for military service, and the country’s 
balance of payments, and shortage of foreign exchange, are likely to be drained 
further by any purchases of costly new military equipment.3? Rhodesia 
Railways are experiencing a substantially larger deficit on operations, following 
directly from the closure of the border with Zambia. A deficit of $2 million 
was incurred in February, the first full month after the border was closed, and 
it is believed that the loss might approximate $10 million at the end of the 
financial year.°® Air Rhodesia’s profits have dropped by more than half. 
According to Ian Smith, there are now ‘certain business circles in our larger 
centres’ who view the Rhodesian economy in a way ‘amounting almost to 
defeatism’.®® In terms of the seeming trend, the system’s economic capacity for 
waging a sustained guerrilla war must be low. 


The white socio-political structure 

Politics in Rhodesia concerns a structure of legal and military controls and a 
system of allocation of shares in the country’s wealth to the various classes of 
white society. The overall system is of a long-established kind, bug ít has few 
of the ‘modernizing’ strengths which characterise the industrialized South 
African system.4° The most conspicuous features of the governmental process 
which serves to expropriate wealth, are the franchise, land allocation, labour 
legislation and practice, and education. The basic class structure of white 


35. Quoted in Rhodesia Herald, 7 April 1973, p. 5. 

36. Quoted in Rhodesia Herald, 5 April 1973, p. 1. 

37. Harold Fridjhon, Rhodesia Herald Business and Financial Review, 19 July 1973, p. 7. 
38. Sunday Times, (Johannesburg), Business Times section, 3 June 1973, p. 1. 

39. Rhodesia Herald, 21 July 1973, p. 1. 

40. See Heribert Adam, Modernizing Racial Domination, (University of California 
Press, 1971). 
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Rhodesia today appears to be as follows: the numerically large group of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers, who have a limited economic influence and greater 
electoral importance; landowners, who are economically stagnant but politically 
influential; a growing sector of local capitalists; and a remnant of uncertain size 
of foreign capital. As has long been the case, each class is dependent upon the 
others in some important sense—there are little or no conflict relationships. 
Prime Minister Godfrey Huggins said in the 1930s: ‘The Europeans in the 
country can be likened to an island in the sea of black with the artisans and 
tradesmen forming the shores and the professional class the highlands in the 
centre."4" The situation and setting today is but slightly more complex. Each 
of the white strata contributes to the maintenance of the colonial system, 
variously, basic industrial and administrative reliability, political and military 
stability, and a degree of economic and management efficiency; the workers 
receive in return satisfactory wages and the landowners and other capitalists 
satisfactory profits. Given the under-developed“ character of African society, 
and the low level of industrialization in Rhodesia, this is not a system in which 
Africans play a strategic part—a majority of wage-earners, as noted, are domestic 
servants and farm labourers. The expropriation of African wealth and its 
distribution among the whites, goes on, as it were, over the heads of Africans. 
This system of domination is different from that of South Africa in that it 
tends to assume the absence of active African opposition to its continuance. 
Settler colonialism in Rhodesia has taken full advantage from the existence 
of a constitutional mystification over the location of ultimate political power. 
The precise degree to which Rhodesia has been constitutionally independent of, 
or dependent upon, Britain, always remained uncertain. From 1923 to 1961 
Britain retained the right to veto racialist legislation in the country, but in 
practice did notdoso. In 1961 Britain recognized the existence of an established 
convention against its unilateral intervention, but it nevertheless retained its 
formal sovereignty over the territory. Following Rhodesia’s bid for a more 
complete independence in 1965, Britain still maintained, in the United Nations 
and elsewhere, that Rhodesia was its responsibility alone, though it added that it 
had no power to act against the settlers. As John Day has well noted, African 
nationalism, therefore, has faced ‘two separate governments with independent 
powers, eitttr of which might conceivably be persuaded to act in the nationalists’ 
interests without the concurrence of the other.’ This peculiar interrelationship 


41, This is a tentative description, taken from P. S. Harris, ‘The Wage and Occupa- 
tional Structure’, The various strata might now be quantified very approximately 
as follows: skilled and semi-skilled workers (including administrative personnel), 65 per 
cent of employed whites: farmers and landowners, 20 per cent; the owners of local wealth 
Cincluding the self-employed and professionals), 15 per cent. Because of the great 
difficulties of identification, the size of the foreign capital sector is not indicated here. 
An earlier detailed analysis was made by Arrighi, Political Economy. 

42. Quoted by Palley, “A Note’, 


43, Harris, op. cit. 
44, The term is used in the precise sense of Keith Griffin and of Andre Gunder Frank. 
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doomed the African nationalists to ‘endless frustration’. Britain has co- 
operated with Rhodesia in the maintenance of an important illusion, which has 
misdirected African nationalism away from Salisbury and towards London, 
New York, or elsewhere (for the section on African nationalism, see pp. 85-94 
below). This legal fiction has served as an important element in the settler 
colonialists’ system of control. 

Equally effective has been the intransigence displayed by Salisbury towards 
the possibility of any African advance. This posture has been assumed towards 
the metropole, and intended against the possibility that Britain might in any 
way interfere with Rhodesia’s right to handle the ‘Native Question’—the 
utilization of black labour being the basis and intention of settler independence. 
A clear example of its manifestation was Welensky’s performance vis-à-vis 
Britain in defence of the settlers’ gains in the Central African Federation when 
confronted by Zambian and Malawian nationalism.” Salisbury’s hard-line 
attitude on all constitutional questions has been further persuasion on London 
to direct its greater efforts at gaining, or unilaterally conceding, an African 
compromise. 

This is perhaps a general strategy between settler colonialism and its 
metropole, where the metropole makes a ready and willing contribution as long 
as it is expedient and possible for it to do so. The ‘collaboration’ between 
settler colonialism and the metropole is today something which would seem to be 
enforced upon a reluctant but realistic Britain by the determination and intransi-~ 
gence of the settiers.47 When the British government sent a number of senior 
officials to confer with Ian Smith in March and April 1966, it was, in the eyes of 
the nationalist Eshmael Mlambo, ‘recognizing [the settler rebels’] power and 
tenacity’.48 This process has gone on as much after 1965 as before it. For 
example, Smith met Prime Minister Wilson to decide between themselves the 
future of Rhodesia; and the world, in consequence, has been impressed with the 
settler leader’s cleverness and strength. Smith has been well pleased with the 
process of negotiation with Britain of recent years. As he said on 5 April 1973: 


s.. on every occasion on which we have held talks we have strengthened 
our position. We came back from H.M.S. Fearless with terms which for us, 
were an improvement on what we had been offered on H.M.S. Peer. Even 
the then Labour Party Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Wilson, pointed this out 
tome. Then, in turn, the Constitution negotiated in 1971... is an improve- 
ment on what we were offered on Fearless. This is inevitable.’ 


45. John Day, International Nationalism (London, 1967), pp. 25~6. 

46. Sir Roy Welensky, Welensky’s 4000 Days, (London, 1964). He prided himself on 
his characteristics and his tactics of toughness, tenacity and directness. 

47. Ronald Robinson refers to the white colonist as the ‘ideal prefabricated collaborator’ 
of and with the imperialist power: ‘ Non-European Foundations of European Imperialism’, 
in Roger Owen and Bob Sutcliffe (eds.) Studies in the Theory of Imperialism (London, 
1972), p. 124. Itis unlikely that Robinson would conceive of collaboration in the broader, 
two-way sense it is used here. 

48, Mlambo, Rhodesia, The Struggle for a Birthright, p. 262. 
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While this relationship between the settler-satellite and the metropole is not an 
indicator of the settlers’ independent and real internal strength, it greatly 
increases their apparent legitimacy. Intransigence proclaims the futility of 
active African opposition, and as such it would seem to have had its effect upon 
African nationalism. 

The relatively monolithic character of white Rhodesia is more important than 
the existence of a number of apparently different political parties. There are no 
alternatives within the system, because of the interdependent character of the 
different strata, and the small size of the total white population. The various 
political parties manifest no real differences. Today the Rhodesia Party (RP) 
is seen by some whites as a potential alternative to the Rhodesian Front govern- 
ment, but the two are remarkably alike; to the limited extent that they differ 
it is in a latent sense in terms of their underlying interests—that the RP is 
associated possibly with foreign oriented, trading capital, and the RF with 
domestic wealth. It is part of the characteristics of white Rhodesia that this 
should be so. 

One of the Rhodesia Party’s frequently repeated proposals is the rather hoary 
idea of government as a non-political, efficient business. Rhodesia is in need 
of an efficient administration and, once the RP is in power, it will bring together 
‘the best brains in the country’ of all shades of political opinion; it is unfortu- 
nate, said executive member Allan Savory in an interview in May,*® that a 
political party is necessary in order to achieve this aim. The RP presents a 
‘commonsense non-political attack’, and says that it appeals to ‘thinking men 
and women’. 

But it is specifically white men and women to whom it appeals, and its central 
aim is, as expressed by Savory on 27 March, ‘to ensure the long-term future of 
the European in Rhodesia through strong and just government’. It is here, it 
would seem, on this very old issue for colonialism in Rhodesia, where the sup- 
posed efficiency really comes in. The party believes, said Savory in May, that 
white economic superiority must be maintained, and that the immigration of 
skilled whites is necessary for the future of the economy; only the extreme differ- 
ences between white and black wages should be lessened. In this situation, 
of little or no change in fundamentals, white Rhodesians must work to unite 
the country, hot polarize the races as the government presently does. The party 
thinks that history has shown that ‘people do not demand self-government 
they demand good government’ (Savory, 11 April). Good government means 
_ preventing the rise of agitators who stir-up the apathetic majority of Africans 
to demand self-government. 

The racialist and supremacist views of the RP are evident. The party does 
not want African members because, as it is inclined to say, there is nothing it 


49. Interview by Helene Barnes, Parliament House, Salisbury, 3 May 1973. (Specific 
dates in the text refer to material in the Rhodesian press of the subsequent date.) 
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could do for them just now. It was clearly stated on 27 March that it ‘will not 
be a party to a coalition with African members of Parliament’ following a future 
election. After it had won election it would seek to introduce a common roll 
based on high educational, economic, and land ownership qualifications. Under 
this system, said Savory on 21 February, there could never be African majority 
rule. His fellow executive member, Dr Morris Hirsch, said on the same 
occasion that the party does not believe in African majority rule, and that it had 
found the Westminster pattern of government to be unsuitable for Rhodesia.®° 

Detailed policy proposals are of the same order. In May, Savory suggested 
that one avenue where new efficiency would be displayed was in the creation of a 
‘Minister for Population Control’ who would handle the ‘population explosion’ 
among Africans. He also stated that the RP believes in segregated living areas. 
Only those Africans who have to work in the towns, such as domestic servants, 
should be housed in the urban areas. Africans working in industry should be 
housed outside the towns and transported to work. ‘There should be separate 
wards for the races in hospitals, and in education the state should provide 
separate schools. People should be allowed to discriminate in their private 
lives. With swimming pools, for example, a fee could be charged that would 
ensure that only whites would attend. The Rhodesia Front government is 
merely a little less subtle than this. 

The RP has indicated an awareness of the realities of the government’s 
present counter-insurgency tactics: in Savory’s word it is ‘uniting the whites 
behind a white government by emotionalism and at the same time is uniting the 
black masses behind the terrorist groups through frustration’ (11 April 1973). 
The party believes that communal punishments succeed only in increasing 
support for insurgency. Savory, however, believes like any government figure 
that the guerrillas have communist aims.» On specific events it seems capable 
of being at least as extreme as the government. The government’s reaction to 
the Victoria Falls shooting of some foreign tourists by Zambian soldiers was 
‘humiliating’, said Savory on 29th May: 

‘We should have thrown everything we had into this. We should have had 

Vampire jets flying over and made it quite clear to the Zambians that if they 

fired one shot they would get everything we had back. But our Povernment 

was so weak they couldn’t do it.’ 
A good amount of ‘uniting the whites behind a white government by emotion- 
alism’, is contained in this attitude on a critical event. A short time before this, 
at the party’s first by-election, the RP had been defeated in Victoria by the 
Front." The existence of pressures of this kind, from the small inter-related 


50. In July the RP announced that it would hold talks with the ANC, but it described 
their reported proposals, as did the government, as extravagant and unacceptable, and it 
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white society, and the constant influence towards the sameness of white attitudes, 
precisely characterizes white Rhodesia. i 

Uniformity and intransigence seem to be related to what Emmanuel sees as 
settler colonialism’s inability to ‘come to terms with anything’.®* In the months 
immediately preceding the outbreak of guerrilla fighting in December, and in the 
first months of 1973, Rhodesia introduced further significant racialist measures.54 
In its attitude to the possibility of African advance, Rhodesian government 
policy, according to Palley, was already (in 1970) ‘well to the right of that of 
South Africa’. That compromise is impossible, and that to concede is to 
relinquish is the reality for white Rhodesia, given the extremity of its economic 
domination and its small size. Myth and rigidity protects Rhodesia from a 
naked and possibly lonely reliance upon weak military power, in ultimate defence 
of its wealth. Such reliance over a length of time would expose and thus dis- 
credit the myth; what little power there is would be seen to be in Salisbury. 
White dominance in Rhodesia is a brittle and fragile structure. 


African political movements: nationalism and constitutionalism 

Educated and wealthy Africans have been seriously affected by constitution- 
alism and the apparent power of the settlers. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
those with university education, according to Mlambo, gave only ‘lip service’ 
to nationalism and preferred the “personal security’ higher education conferred 
upon them. The strength of the whites impressed some business men, and 
they decided to find their place within the system. Colonialist myths of primi- 
tive tribalism and incipient black chaos were ‘sometimes taken seriously by the 
educated Africans and the business interests’. The social and economic con- 
ditions experienced by this small élite were vastly different from that endured by 
the masses in the towns and country-side, and many thought it ‘advantageous 
to maintain the status quo’. Supporters of Federation and the decorative notion 
of multi-racialism were inclined to see the African élite as potential allies against 
the rise of the African masses.5° The smallness of this élite, and its separation 
from the masses materially, is a striking contemporary fact. In mid-1972, as 
noted above (p. 18), those who earned wages in excess of $150 per month were 


` 
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only 3,800 out of'a total African wage earning population of some 750,000. When 
the overwhelming mass of Africans was in poverty, the graduate school-teacher 
began his career on a wage of $210 a month. Legal prohibitions against holding 
political meetings in the reserves made the bridging of the gap more difficult— 
both in the early 1960s and in the 1970s. 

The political movement which emerged from these conditions has been largely 
élitist and constitutionalist. Its estrangement from the idea of popular armed 
struggle has been deep. Nathan Shamuyarira has related how, in October 
1962 in New York, he and his fellow nationalists, Josiah Chinamano and Enoch 
Dumbutschena 


t... met an Algerian delegate to the United Nations. ‘“You are wasting 
time”, he told us, “Fight the white settlers as we did. Fight them until 
they are unable to stay... . That is the serious truth, and Algeria is pre- 
pared to help you... .” We nodded, but said that we could not take such a 
momentous step without the permission of our party officials at home... . 
We were still grappling for peaceful ways out of our dilemma. We felt we 
had not exhausted all channels, although no sign of hope was to be glimpsed 
then anywhere .”5? 


An acceptance of constitutionalism and peaceful methods implied, in the 
Rhodesian context, an orientation towards Britain. The National Democratic 
Party (NDP) in the early 1960s ‘set itself the task of convincing the British 
Government that the Africans were not different from those of other parts of 
Africa,’ and it sent its leaders to tour and hold meetings in Britain. Joshua 
Nkomo became president of the NDP because his international standing was 
thought likely to enhance the prestige of the movement at home.58 The 
nationalists in general, according to Day, made a ‘heavy investment’ in inter- 
national relations. Much of this was directed to ‘persuading the British 
Government to make [the Rhodesian Government] concede the nationalists’ 
demands.’ Even political work inside Rhodesia was ‘partly an attempt to 
create the kind of political atmosphere which would move the British Govern- 
ment to action.” International political activity ‘became increasingly attractive 
as the domestic situation grew worse and showed fewer hopes of success’—~as 
the various parties were banned and the settler government used fofce to check 
the nationalist movement.5® The internationalist and constitutionalist orienta- 
tion has continued, based upon, and further contributing to, a deep misunder- 
standing of settler colonialism and its links with the metropole. Eshmael 
Mlambo, today the European Representative of the African National Council 
(ANC), still describes Rhodesia as ‘Britain’s dilemma’, and he concludes that 
‘the British Government does not, on the whole, support the white settlers,’ 
57. N. Shamuyarira, Crisis in Rhodesia (East African Publishing House Nairobi, and 
Saat 1967), p. 194. 
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because their claims to power do not accord with international concepts of 
democracy and freedom.®° Such persistent misinterpretation is a definitive 
aspect of Zimbabwe constitutional nationalism. 4 

From August 1964, for more than seven years, no nationalist organization was 
permitted legal existence in Rhodesia. In the formation of the ANC in 
December 1971, the constitutional-international entanglements and fixations 
were of immediate relevance—as Mlambo and his colleagues have said, it was 
established to give ‘coherent expression’ to African opposition to the proposed 
legal Settlement between rebel Rhodesia and the metropole. The structure 
below the national executive level was ‘very loose’ and ad hoc branches sprang 
up wherever Africans wished to protest against the Settlement. The ANC was 
‘only intended to last as long as the Test of Acceptability’; however it ‘relaunched 
itself? as a permanent body in March 1972 when the Pearce Commission left 
Rhodesia. The national leadership was and is basically a composite of two 
elements—former detainees active previously in one or other of the banned 
political parties, and Africans not previously involved with the nationalist 
movement. Of the latter group, those who became President and Vice- 
President of the ANC were Christian churchmen—the Rev. Canaan Banana 
took the subordinate position, and Bishop Abel Muzorewa was ‘a clear choice 
for leadership’ because he had ‘not been involved in the previous splits in the 
nationalist movement, nor would he immediately attract a government banning 
order on the ANC. His courage and tenacity of purpose were well known, ’®t 

The ANC does not have the appearance of being a homogeneous institution— 
there are the different elements in the leadership, and its organization in the 
countryside is uncertain. As before, the government has denied it the oppor- 
tunity to hold meetings in the reserves, and its activities are subject to 
continuing harassment. In late February 1973 some senior members who were 
active and experienced organizers were taken into detention, and the Rev. 
Banana later in the year left Rhodesia, apparently of his own choice, to further 
his religious studies in the United States. In this situation, it is Bishop 
Muzorewa who seems in the position to speak most authoritatively for the group. 

Under constant pressure, in particular the explicit threat of illegality, the 
ANC has appeared to concentrate its attention on the constitutional issue and, 
in the face Sf continuing settler intransigence, to be itself ready to compromise 
even on that. In Rhodesia’s radically changing circumstances through 1973, 
the ANC seems to have tried to stay, legally, the same. 

Bishop Muzorewa’s public statements do not suggest a critical understanding 
of the settler colonial situation. On 20 March he told an audience of some 1,200 
Africans in Bulawayo that what they wanted was ‘to belong’, to be treated ‘like 
the whites’, He declared that ‘we are not racial segregationists’, and he called 
60. Mlambo, op. cit., Ch. 10 and p. 278. 
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on the government to respect ‘our non-violent approach’ or ‘other forces beyond 
their control could take over.’ Following a meeting with Ian Smith on 17 July, 
he said to reporters that ‘Smith talked to me like a person and I’m very pleased 
that he did.’ On 22 March at Umtali, the President told his audience that 
Africans had to be thankful that whites and Asians had brought capital into the 
country and speeded up development. Muzorewa believes unquestioningly 
that the existence of some ‘2,000 African university graduates . . . including 50 
with doctoral degrees’, and the ‘much larger number of whites than in any of the 
countries north of us’, represent advantages for the future development of an 
independent Zimbabwe.® Regardless of what else might be said, these points 
are important and false in themselves—they reflect colonialist thinking directly 
or the mirror-image of such views. When a statement was issued on 19 March 
in relation to the detention of ANC officials it said: 


‘we have decided that our course of action is more important than the ANC. 
The need of our country to return to normalcy and to reach an honourable 
settlement is greater than the temporary suffering of our brothers or any one 
of us.” 


It is unlikely that the call to ‘return our country to normalcy’, via Settlement, 
would encourage the mobilization of the people for change. 

In mid-1972 the ANC made what it considers to have been ‘positive and 
concrete proposals’: it aimed to get ‘the different communities in Rhodesia to 
talk to each other in order to discover effective means for transition to majority 
rule’, It therefore proposed a National Constitutional Convention. This 
convention would be in four stages: (1) a conference of representatives of all 
political parties, all churches, all business interests, all Trade Unions, all local 
authorities, and in fact all the groups consulted in the Pearce Commission. One 
of the purposes of this first stage would be ‘to identify the precise conflict’; 
(2) a national committee; (3) a meeting of officials; and (4) the constitutional 
conference. The proposal itself states that the constitutional conference would 
take place only after the above preliminaries had been worked out, ‘which might 
take a considerable period of time.’®8 ‘The serious limitations of this plan, as 
regards the liberation of a people from the weight of settler cologialism, are 
present in its words and form. 

The tenuous legality permitted the ANC is one within the existing situation 
of African subordination. While the ANC’s leadership is located inside the 
country, and it is obliged to address itself to Salisbury, perhaps more than to 
London, it patiently approaches the government in terms of its call for future 
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constitutional talks. From the settler side however, the issue of debate through- 
out 1973 was African readiness for constitutional compromise. From the end 
of the previous year there were repeated suggestions in the Rhodesian press 

_that the ANC had abandoned the demand, clearly enunciated during the visit 
of the Pearce Commission, for majority rule now, or even in the near future. 
The organization did not deny these reports, and Bishop Muzorewa was quoted 
as saying that Europeans might be ‘pleasantly surprised’ when they knew what 
the ANC was seeking.®® But talks between government ministers and ANC 
officials ended with Smith calling the group’s proposals ‘totally and absolutely 
unacceptable, individually and as a whole’.®* A little more direct information 
on ANC policy thereafter appeared. At a meeting at Mufakosi Township on 
14 July, an ANC official, Dr E. M. Gabellah, referred to six proposals: a fair 
level of political participation, the repeal of discriminatory legislation, equal 
opportunity based on merit, equal pay, a single education system, and Africans 
to be regarded as human beings. However, on 6 July, Bishop Muzorewa said 
that he was the only person who knew the details of all ANC proposals, and he 
declared directly: ‘We have given up the idea of one man, one vote, and have 
said this before... Our proposals are very open. ’6? 

The ANC has shown no signs of being able to break out of the situation 
imposed upon it by colonialism, that of legality and ineffectualness. Instead, 
the new dynamic situation affecting the country threatens to close completely 
the narrow limits in which the group has operated or existed to date. Muzorewa 
displays simplicity and conservatism, and an unavailing urge towards compromise 
with Salisbury. The group’s interest remains that of creating an internal 
atmosphere in which Britain might act. 

The ANC offers no challenge to a declining settler colonialism, and there 
seems little possibility of its acting usefully in association with the rising guerrilla 
movement. A continuing, legal, nationalist mass movement, as distinct from 
one which arises to say ‘No’ on the over-riding issue of the 1971 Settlement 
Proposals, is in Rhodesia a contradiction in terms. The real alternatives over 
time are élitism or underground action in support of armed struggle. 


Guerrilla agtion 

The guerrilla campaign which began in December 1972 was carefully pre- 
pared over some months. The first attack on a white farm, on the night of 
21 December, took the Rhodesians completely by surprise—that very day Ian 
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Smith spoke publicly about the black population as ‘the happiest Africans in 
the world’. Stores of arms and ammunition were hidden in the north east, 
and preparatory work among the local people was extensive. In early January, 
two kraal heads and a third man from Tribal Trust Lands in the Sipolilo area 
were given heavy jail sentences for failing to report the presence of a man 
recruiting people for guerrilla training between April and August 1972. Shortly 
after at Bindura, south of Mt. Darwin, three Africans were sentenced to hard 
labour for helping guerrillas, and it was later reported that some 180 Africans 
were awaiting trial on similar charges. Many rural people have acted as porters 
for the fighters. On 18 January 1973, Ian Smith said that insurgents had been 
operating in the north east for several months, methodically undermining the 
local population. 

Unlike the incursions which occurred between 1967-1970, the new campaign 
had clear political aims. A Rhodesian army officer was reported as saying in 
January: ‘These chaps believe they are here for good. Their main purpose is 
to subvert the local Africans and win them over to their side, not to fight us. ’®8 
The chosen area of operations is very favourable to the guerrillas; equally it is 
such as would make Rhodesian counter-insurgency long and expensive. 
Between the Mozambique border in the north and the first white farming areas 
in Rhodesia, lies a 40-mile wide area of Tribal Trust Land, along a front to 
the east of more than 150 miles. The whole area is rugged and offers easy 
concealment. The social conditions endured by the Africans of the area might 
also have favoured the fighting; of the children below the Zambezi escarpment, 
it has been said, ‘all are under-nourished, all are ravaged by bilharzia and 
malaria, 6° 

By mid-1973, the guerrillas appeared to have entrenched themselves in the 
north east.”° The government’s heavy counter-action certainly implied that 
this was the case. Chesa Purchase Area and Chiweshe Tribal Trust Land 
apparently remained closed to the outside world and disrupted for normal life 
within, and a large area towards the border was being denuded of its population. 
The determination of the fighters seemed of a kind as could win popular support. 
When three Africans were sentenced to death in Salisbury on 7 March, one of 
them said: 


r 
‘I have looked at the white man’s attitude... I attacked this homestead 
because I am fighting against the white man... Although you are going 
to sentence me to death, I am not afraid of that... It is not your first time 


to kill people in this country.’ 
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Incidents have occurred over a much wider area. White farmers have been 
killed and their farms attacked inside a huge arc stretching from Mukwichi and 
Mangula north-west of Salisbury around to Wedza in the south-east. ‘The 
arrest of two ‘Coloured’ men, in possession of pistols and grenades, in the 
Ardbennie area of Salisbury, suggested that guerrillas might in the future 
operate in the capital, and the involvement of Rhodesian ‘Coloureds’ indicated 
the social widening of the fighting.” 

The penetration, entrenchment, and widening of the guerrilla campaign 
to-date is, perhaps, not as significant as the impact which it has had on settler 
colonialism in Rhodesia. In strong contrast with the small or non-existent 
gains of constitutional-nationalism over more than a decade, armed struggle 
has exposed and deepened Rhodesia’s weaknesses in just six months. The 
closing of the border with Zambia in January was an outstandingly wrong 
decision, resulting directly from the new guerrilla challenge and Salisbury’s 
ignorance of its nature and significance. The subsequent trial of the journalist 
Peter Niesewand, who had written about the fighting, was another serious mis- 
calculation with regard to the external world and in particular about the impact 
of the affair on the British metropole. These acts exposed the reality of the 
image of ‘clever Smith’, gratuitously obtained on Fearless and Tiger and similar 
constitutional occasions, revealing political inexperience and ineptitude. 
Rhodesia’s military problems, confronted by a seemingly long and expensive 
war for which it was unprepared and unequipped, underlay both the inter- 
national miscalculations and, in turn, had their effect on the white society 
directly. For the rich farmers of Centenary and Mt, Darwin, it was the new 
experience of driving over possibly land-mined roads, and of waiting through 
the night at home for a sudden attack, and it was the inconvenience of living 
in farm-houses that had come to resemble laagers, and of moving from one to 
another of such besieged fortifications for safety at night. Very quickly, it was 
also dissatisfaction with the government’s performance. An anonymous farmer 
interviewed in late February said: ‘In the past when Government reports have 
said that Security Forces are on top . . . we have felt safe to relax a little, But 
obviously this is not the case.” The reporter noted that ‘once staunch Fronters’ 
-in the Centenary area spoke in ‘soured terms of the party they helped so enthusi- 
astically to fete into power. ’?? 

For the wider white society, such new phenomena as the large number of 
casualties (in over four years up to late 1970 only two white civilians were 
killed),”* the draft ‘dodgers’ and ‘shirkers’, increased emigration, resignations 
from the military, and the ‘defeatism’ of the business community, are factors 
which seem to result directly from the guerrilla challenge and Salisbury’s 
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inability adequately to meet it. New strains and uncertainties in Rhodesia’s 
links with Britain, South Africa, and Portugal are similar. All of these, and such 
addifional factors as the revenue losses incurred by the railways and airline, 
indicate and further contribute to the weakening of the system in changing 
circumstances, 

The resort to armed struggle as the appropriate route to liberation for the 
large African rural society, would seem to have been justified by the results of 
six months, The power for change possessed by the African people has been 
manifested. Militarily, while the 1973 dry winter season does not favour 
the insurgents, the possible future strategy is to move southwards and, in 
association with FRELIMO, to present a threat to the important Salisbury- 
Unmtali-Beira rail and road route.”* However, the strange incident in July of 
the forcible removal by a guerrilla group of some 300 African school children 
from the schools of St. Albert mission, if true, could hardly have been anything 
other than a sharp self-inflicted blow against mobilization in the area,”5 

In terms of the experience and development of the African Party for the 
Independence of Guiné and the Cape Verdes (PAIGC) and of FRELIMO, 
each of which has been active for ten years or more, the Zimbabwe guerrillas 
are just beginning. According to Meredith, the Zimbabwe African National 
Union (ZANU) has emerged as ‘the only effective Rhodesian guerrilla organ- 
ization’, although some members of the Front for the Liberation of Zimbabwe 
(FROLIZD also seem to have been active recently.7* The historic experience 
of ZANU as an organization, which it can now direct to the support of sustained 
guerrilla war, is of a far lower quality than that of PAIGC and FRELIMO. The 
ZANU forces have, however, ‘established close military links’ with their 
Mozambique counterpart.” The development of new social and political 
institutions from the experience of the fighting, ready to replace those of a 
declining Rhodesian colonialism, will take a longer time. Yet there is ample 
evidence to suggest that such basic structural development would be pre- 
requisite for the liberation of Zimbabwe.7° 

The rudimentary development of armed struggle, coincident with the weaken- 
ing of Rhodesia, presents an opportunity for the intervention of conservative 
African elements in collaboration with colonialism. The intransigence of 
Rhodesian colonialism is perhaps the best guard against this possibifity. The 
Zimbabwe guerrillas—in association with FRELIMO—can expect to become 
militarily stronger, reducing the advantage that might presently lie with the 
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Rhodesians. The myths which protected the settlers have been largely des- 
troyed. The speed and extent of the advance of the liberation movement are 
issues in the hands of Zimbabweans themselves. 


The international connection 

The international relations of settler colonialism are a vital aspect of the 
power of such a system. Itis easy to accept the settlers’ own evaluation of their 
international position, and to exaggerate their capacity for independent action. 
The independence of settler colonialism is greater than that of metropolitan 
colonialism, but it is nowhere near as great, or as constant, as the settlers suggest. 

In the establishment of the country by Rhodes, Marshall Hole has written, 
‘direct imperial control was the last thing which [Rhodes] desired. He knew 
how slow and inelastic administration from Downing Street would be. He 
wanted territory, and felt that he could get it more easily if the British Govern- 
ment was kept in the background as a support.’7® Settler colonialism wants 
independence, but it remains highly dependent upon the metropole to check 
active African advance. In 1896, for example, Rhodesia sought to act alone to 
quell African rebellion, but it was unable to do so for reasons inherent to settler 
colonialism. Settlers, say Gann and Duignan with reference to Kenya and 
Algeria, ‘often expect the [metropole] to bear the responsibility for local white 
policies,’®° when they are seen to have gone wrong. 

The metropole originally saw Rhodesia as a cheap and an ensured defence of a 
key strategic area. Rhodesia was a means to the defence of British South 
Africa, against the Transvaal and Germany, and thus for the protection of the 
Cape and the routes which it commanded in the imperial global economy. 
Rhodesia was not important in itself but for somewhere else. The additional 
strategic interests of the settlers themselves, such as the ‘Cape to Cairo’ plan, 
were of little interest to Britain. The strategic interests of the metropole, and 
the external concerns of settler colonialism, do not necessarily coincide. ‘The 
external interests of the metropole are far wider, and are influenced by a greater 
range of changing factors, than those of the particular settler state. Algeria and 
Kenya appear to indicate the way in which settler policies can become a threat 
to the global role of the metropole, and how it may act to alter or terminate its 
support in‘consequence.* 

Britain’s legal and constitutional support for Rhodesia, upheld after 1965, is 
no precedent for its readiness to involve itself in Rhodesia’s wider and unsuccess- 
ful political and military actions, Britain in the Security Council has provided 
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an ‘umbrella’®* to protect the rebels; in late May 1973, for example, Britain and 
the United States vetoed a resolution which would have greatly extended the 
scope of economic sanctions. But when Rhodesia closed its border with Zambia 
just nineteen days after the first guerrilla attack in the north east, Britain 
indicated its disapproval. The Foreign Secretary said that it was ‘a most 
regrettable development’ which would make a search for a Settlement more 
difficult and ‘increase the level of tension in the whole area’. Britain’s view 
was that Rhodesia’s pursuit of racialist policies coincidental with incursions by 
guerrillas was simply a way to ensure conflict. Sir Alec Douglas-Home went on: 


‘My fear all along, through all these years, has been that there would be 
eventually a front on the Zambezi between the southern half of Africa and the 
north, This is something we must all try to avoid.’ 


The implicit view was that Rhodesia itself had made the upholding of the British 
umbrella over the country much more difficult. It seems that Britain’s support 
is of a diplomatic and constitutional kind, and it probably could not be extended 
to cover a situation of active conflict between settler colonialism and Africa. 
Salisbury had precipitated a potential explosion in central and southern Africa, 
and now much more than Rhodesia was at stake. At risk are Britain’s political 
and economic interests in decolonized Africa, and its immense investment in 
South Africa. If Rhodesia had begun as a defence of British South Africa, 
it seemed to be recognized by the metropole that it could end as a threat. 

Relations with South Africa are those between two settler-colonial states— 
both with narrow interests and the one with a definite capacity towards independ- 
ent power. Yet even South Africa, as a sovereign state with an ambitious, 
sophisticated external policy, is wary of Rhodesia’s mistakes. Prime Minister 
Vorster made it plain that Pretoria had been neither advised nor consulted on 
the closing of the border, and he implied that he considered the decision unwise. 
On 19 January 1973 he stated that there were four basic principles by which 
South Africa would ‘treat the matter’; the first was non-interference in the 
domestic affairs of other countries, with the rider that ‘we do not initiate 
boycotts and we do not reply to sanctions with counter-boycotts.’®* Clearly 
Rhodesia had not upheld such principles. 

South Africa’s newspapers firmly dissociated their country from "Rhodesia’s 
actions, and also drew a lesson for the future. Rapport called the move ‘over- 
hasty’ and ‘rash’, and said that it placed Pretoria in a difficult position. It 
stated that although there was an understanding for a neighbours’ problems, 
‘this cannot be a blank cheque for all Rhodesia’s decisions which affect us as 
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well. Rhodesia’s interests are not necessarily ours.’ The Johannesburg 
Sunday Times carried an article by J. H. P. Serfontein, which asked ‘how much 
longer ... will it be in our interests to maintain our close association with 
Rhodesia—and isolate ourselves even more in the process—if there is no political 
solution in sight ? We are in fact supporting a small White minority government 
whose policies seem to be those of permanent White baaskap;’ and it noted that 
Dr Verwoerd had been opposed to the unilateral declaration of independence, 
and that Mr Vorster, a few years previously, had said that ‘Rhodesia was the fly 
in the ointment’ in Southern Africa. Serfontein implied that South Africa’s 
‘long-term political international and military interests’ would be better served 
by a ‘multi-racial government in Rhodesia, leading to a Black government’.** 

The South African view was thus critical of Rhodesia, and doubtful about the 
value of further political association with the country. At risk for Pretoria is 
the weakening of its proclaimed international stand on legality and sovereignty. 
Rhodesia has grown in economic importance to its southern neighbour.®? 
But if Rhodesian colonialism represents no effective barrier to the liberation 
movement, or even something of the opposite, then further political and military 
involvement in its mistakes is dangerous. By extending itself uselessly in this 
way, Pretoria would place its own position in jeopardy. 

Portugal in Mozambique provides Rhodesia with its outlet to the sea and, 
since 1965, with assistance in contravening the United Nations’ sanctions policy. 
Militarily, in the form of FRELIMO and its association with ZANU forces, 
Mozambique presents Rhodesia with a deepening of its problems rather than 
an aid to their solution. There is a seeming lack of confidence existing between 
Salisbury and Lisbon with regard to each other’s performance. In October 
1972 Rhodesia expressed its anxiety over Portugal’s ability to contain the 
increasing FRELIMO challenge in the Tete area and towards the area of the 
Umtali-Beira line. A little later, in seeming reply to this criticism, Prime 
Minister Caetano criticized ‘several neighbours with less experience who do not 
hide their anxieties and thus play the enemies’ game.’88 In January 1973 Lisbon 
was reported as considering the Rhodesian action on the border closure as 
‘foolish’, ‘precipitate and drastic’ and it said that it would not be a party to an 
economic blockade of Zambia.°® On 29 March Salisbury said that the guerrilla 
threat to Rhodesia would remain as long as Rhodesian and FRELIMO insur- 
gents operated along the Mozambique border. Rhodesian forces have been 
active inside Mozambique on frequent occasions in recent years, but the guerrilla 
danger to Rhodesia has greatly increased. FRELIMO groups, in late July, 
were operating within easy striking distance of the route to Beira. In the 
changing and inter-locking situation in southern Africa, where both Rhodesian 


86. Ibid., 30 January 1973, p. 1; and Sunday Times, 4 February 1973, p. 15. 

87. In 1964 South Africa supplied only 27 per cent of Rhodesia’s imports, but by 1969 
some 80-85 per cent. First, The South African Connection, p. 269, 

88. Johannesburg Sunday Times, 29 October 1972, p. 14, and Rhodesia Herald, 16 
November 1972, p 

89. Rhodesia Head, 12 and 13 January 1973, p. 1. 
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and Portuguese colonialism are weak and extensively committed, each seems 
likely to increase the problem which the other is facing. Neither Rhodesia nor 
Mozåmbique has that position of dominance towards each other that South 
Africa possesses towards both, 

Britain and South Africa have a strategic interest in Rhodesia. Its economic 
importance even to South Africa must be limited by the stagnation identified 
by Arrighi and by Sutcliffe. Its strategic value is as a buffer protecting the 
wealth of South Africa. 

Britain and South Africa’s support for Rhodesia is posited upon its effective- 
ness in its continental and regional role, not upon merely its continued existence, 
Through all 1973 there were few signs of white Rhodesia’s success, either 
militarily or politically. Guerrillas were killed, but military vehicles were 
blown-up, and the eviction of parts of the population of the north-east strongly 
suggested that there was no advance against insurgency. The military problem 
is compounded by Rhodesia’s rigid political stance, as it remains fixed on the 
complete impossibility even of any approach, no matter how slow, to African 
majority rule, and seems to possess no political solution to the active challenge 
to its existence. The socio-economic character of white Rhodesia suggests that 
only the extreme degree of this inability is surprising. Leys wrote in 1959 that 
‘a solution of the country’s major problems is fundamentally impossible within 
the system. To solve them is to change it.’®° Rhodesia’s past intransigence 
gave it, with the assistance of Britain, the appearance of strength and brought it 
political success against the constitutional nationalists. It is now irrelevant or 
negative against the long-delayed guerrilla challenge. Rhodesia’s value to its 
allies dwindles as fast as the war grows. 

Britain’s present position seems to be that the achievement of what is termed. 
an internal settlement, is now pre-requisite for further aid—other than the 
‘umbrella’ at the United Nations, that is. Internal settlement means white 
Rhodesia’s readiness to compromise with, as it stands, the ANC, and in particular 
to respond favourably to an apparent ANC readiness to compromise with the 
whites. In June 1973 Sir Denis Greenhill offered Britain’s help to organize 
a round-table conference, but the Rhodesian government bluntly rejected this 
plan. Britain, it is reported, is now ‘in something like despair over the whole 
issue’ and is ‘on the verge of abandoning Rhodesia altogether’. Both Britain 
and South Africa are anxious to avoid any intensification of hostilities along the 
Zambezi, and in the developing situation, Britain does not believe that South 
Africa will want to move in and ‘pick up the pieces’ of white Rhodesia.” 
90. Colin Leys, European Politics in Southern Rhodesia (Oxford, 1959), p. 36. 

91. Johannesburg Sunday Times, 1 July 1973, p. 6. Britain’s ‘abandonment’ of white 
Rhodesia is something of an exaggeration, or rather an over-anticipation. At the 
Commonwealth Conference in Ottawa in August, Britain appears to have endeavoured 
to play its established role, ‘realistically’ identifying and opposing policy proposals 
which would not be acceptable to Smith. But Britain will withdraw its political support 


in the longer term, given the continuance of the guerrilla war and the escalation of weak~ 
ness and vulnerability in southern Africa which it brings about. 
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According to the political columnist of the Pretoria News, many South African 
Nationalists believe that the situation in Rhodesia can only become worse, until 
it is the Limpopo, and not the Zambezi, that becomes South Africa’s effective 
border with black Africa. The columnist- quotes an unnamed Nationalist as 
saying that, in such an event, the best defence of the Limpopo would be ‘to 
ensure that the chap living on the other side is at best friendly, and at worst 
neutral. And that... means he would be black.’ 

Something of the extent of Rhodesia’s isolation might now be known to Ian 
Smith. On the desirability of action against Zambia following the shooting at 
Victoria Falls, he said on 20 May: 


‘Israel is in the fortunate position that she has many friends in this world— 
and her friends are prepared to stand by her and support her. I regret to 
say that we are not in the same position. Without ever resorting to this type 
of measure, our friends are not prepared to stand by us in our present 
predicament.’ 


This realization does not, however, moderate the Rhodesian Government’s 
refusal to compromise with the ANC. On 31 July the government took some 
twenty top ANC officials into detention. The ANC leadership, said Muzorewa, 
was placed ‘in an embarrassing position’, but the President still wished to hold 
talks with Smith.°* This total inability to change—rather to control change— 
and total concentration upon the politics of the white electorate, characterizes 
Rhodesian settler colonialism and now, in changing internal and external cir- 
cumstances, determines the downfall of white Rhodesia. Rhodesia seems about 
to obtain complete independence in a context where it is unable to uphold it. 


92. Quoted in Rhodesia Herald, 7 July 1973, p. 4. The notion of ‘white brothers’ 
will have little or no effect on Pretoria’s policy towards Salisbury in the developing 
situation. 

93. Ibid., 2 August 1973, p. 1, and 4 August 1973, p. 2. With the removal of sọ many of 
Muzorewa’s senior colleagues, -his mandate for discussions with Smith becomes almost 
non-existent. 


INDEPENDENT BOTSWANA 
A REAPPRAISAL OF FOREIGN POLICY OPTIONS 


by WILLIE HENDERSON 
University of Sussex 


IN A RECENT ARTICLE on the political development of the Republic of Botswana, 
Christopher R. Hill has reasserted the pessimistic view of the possibility of 
sustained independent action on the part of the former High Commission 
Territories. Hill clearly isolates a number of important inter-related topics, 
establishes the link between internal politics and foreign policy, and in general 
provides an interesting description of the situation faced by Botswana. But in 
essence he has wittingly or unwittingly repeated the highly pessimistic views of 
Lord Hailey. Thisattitude can be bestsummedup in Lord Hailey’s own words: 


‘Whatever view we may take of the capacity for self-rule acquired by the 
Territories, if they remain unwilling to join the ranks of the Satellites of the 
Republic, they must continue under the control of Great Britain. They will 
not, however, be free from the apprehension of pressure in one form or 
another from their powerful neighbour, whether that proves to be exerted 
in pursuit of the long-cherished desire to control their administration, or 
from the resolve to prevent their forming centres of agitation by supporters 
of African aspirations. Their only shield will lie in the fact that Great 
Britain will retain a position which gives them in international law the status 
of protected States. We may leave out of the account any protection they 
may hope to secure by adherence to the new Organization of African Unity 
as recently envisaged at the Addis Ababa Conference.” 


This pessimism, which Hill shares with Lord Hailey, springs from an under- 
estimation of the possibility of adapting the system of diplomatic relations 
between states or groups of states. The Botswana government can only develop 
an independent strategy because the country has been granted formal status as 
astate. Formal status means equal voting rights at the United Nations, and in 
such bodies as the OAU. It also means that Botswana can receive aid. This 
formal status is contrasted with what Schaffer has called ‘informal status’ that is, 
actual economic and political relations. 

Hill’s argument is by no means unique. The pessimistic view is commonly 


1. C. R. Hill, ‘Botswana Independence: Myth or Reality’, Round Table, 245, January 
1972, pp. 55-62. ` 

2. Tord Hailey, South Africa and the High Commission Territories (London, 1963) 
pp. 127-128, 
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held by a variety of commentators on the Southern African situation, but it is 
one which is contestable. It is founded on an uncritical approach to the concept 
of dependence, and ignores the possibility of competing aspects of dependence 
and the possibility of a trade-off of interests between the international system 
and the local Southern African sub-system. Even the games theoretical model 
developed by Dale? is inadequate in this respect. Theories of dependence tend 
to be general accounts of the competitive process in which benefits are systemati- 
cally distributed in favour of those in a strong competitive position. But the 
accounts provided tend to be descriptive rather than analytical. In facing 
particular problems policy makers develop ‘strategies’, leaving analysts with 
either the problem of defining the particular game or games they are playing or 
of using conventional models of monopoly/monopsony and applying the con- 
clusions of such models to the policy questions raised. It is argued here that 
the Botswana Government has a strategy based on liberalism and that the 
international arena provides the framework for the game of applying this 
strategy. The game is only possible because all the formal aspects of statehood 
apply to the country: membership of the UN, fixed boundaries, consolidated 
land area, and certain minimum legal rights. Each particular play of the game is, 
of course, occasioned by the informal economic and political statuses.* 

Hill’s view, which, put starkly, is that the independence of Botswana ulti- 
mately depends on South African good-will, may be used as a vehicle on which 
to hang the argument developed here. It is hoped to show that Botswana’s 
strategy, both practical and intellectual, depends on favourable reaction from 
the international system of states. It is further hoped to show that dependence 
(and the revealed preferences as between different forms of dependence) can be 
best understood within the framework of a games model. More generally this 
is an argument which says that Schaffer’s ‘scores’ can be given weights only 
within particular situations. 


Foreign policy statements and dependence 

There are a number of points which must be made before the argument 
presented against Hill’s view can be drawn together. To begin with, it is 
essential to get some idea of the changing nature of Botswana’s dependence. 
Sir Seretse Khama has himself set what have come to be called realistic policies 
in both the economic and political arena,® and it is essential to pay full attention 


= be edie) taal and her Southern Neighbours (Ohio University, Centre for African 
tudies, 1970). 

4. For detailed theoretical analysis of this topic see B. Schaffer, The Politics of Dependence 
(mimeo Institute of Development Studies paper, 1972). I am grateful to Bernard 
Schaffer for permission to refer to this work. 

Realistic is in some small countries interpreted as meaning pessimistic, but this is 
not the case in Botswana though it is difficult to define precisely Botswana’s room to 
manoeuvre. It is frequently forgotten that in terms of population and effective resources, 
Botswana is a small country. It is more appropriate to compare and contrast Botswana’s 
policies with other small countries such as, for instance, Malawi or Upper Volta, rather 
than simply with the Bantustans. It is only by making these wider comparisons that a 
more accurate notion of Botswana’s impact on Africa can be attained. 
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to his political rhetoric in order to establish how, and in what areas, dependence 
is perceived by those concerned with the formulation of development policy. 
It is presumably by examining the different areas in which dependence is con- 
ceeded that makes possible the assessment of an overall ‘score’, On the whole 
question of dependence Khama has said that: 


‘Our struggle is the struggle to make a reality of that political independence 
and it is a struggle on which we are whole-heartedly engaged. The methods 
of this struggle differ from those of the struggle for independence. Our 
revolution is peaceful and positive in its goals. But it is none the less real 
for consisting of small victories over the ever present enemies . . . poverty, 
ignorance and disease. Nor do we regard it as a struggle for ourselves alone, 
but a contribution to the establishment of self-determination and non-racial 
democracy throughout Southern Africa.’® 


And on another occasion he has argued that the Botswana Government is con- 
cerned with replacing the South African domination of the colonial times with a 
pattern of respectful mutual dependence. Dependence of some sort is conceded 
in his policy statements, but that has not prevented the development of 
independent policy in key areas (such as the Nata~Kazungula road project), or on 
key issues (such as racialism or Rhodesian sanctions).’ 

The aims that the Botswana authorities set themselves in South Africa are 
the modest aims of example and tolerance. Hill is right to point out the areas 
where the example is less than perfect, but in a sense these do not matter. The 
examples of racial disharmony in Botswana can be readily extended from the 
position of the bushmen (the term ‘maserwa’ has in SeTswana unfortunate 
connotations), or the racial attitude of European residents in Francistown, to 
the ambiguity towards the Asian community in Lobatsi and elsewhere. The 
politicians are also aware of this problem and frequently when dealing with racial 
tension they have pointed to the damage racialism within Botswana can do to 
her reputation in Southern Africa. This has been specifically stated in the 
Vice-President’s recent statement on community relations in Francistown: 


‘In view of the importance of the situation created by the obstinacy and 
short-sightedness of a minority of Francistown residents, it was decided that a 
progress report and a statement of Government’s intentions should be made 
to this House. This decision was made not only because legislation was 
proposed but because of the wider significance of the matter of the future 
pattern of race relations in Botswana. We are dealing today with an issue 
which is inextricably bound up with Botswana’s national principles and 
objectives. If we fail to apply these in Francistown and indeed throughout 


6. Sir Seretse Khama, Botswana: a developing democracy in Southern Africa (Scandi-~ 
navian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1970), p. 5. 

7. South Africa’s military and economic supremacy is taken as a fact. See Khama, 
‘Address to Foreign Policy Society’, Copenhagen, 13 November 1970. 
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the country the very foundations of our non-racial democracy will be 
undermined. 8 


While the stament was directed to European residents mainly, the government 
has on other occasions warned Botswana about the danger of double standards 
on the racial issue.’ 

Racial tension is not new in Botswana and relationships between whites and 
blacks have often been strained, as Hill rightly points out. But however the 
social relations work out in practice, there is no basis in the laws of Botswana for 
discrimination based on colour, though there was in the laws of Bechuanaland. 

Hill’s examples of racial tensions and the Francistown situation cannot be 
ignored. In terms of Khama’s declaration at the twenty-fourth General 
Assembly of the United Nations these examples, in spite of the legal qualifications 
just made, could be disastrous for his policies, particularly so since the UN state- 
ment was a key element in the President’s final acceptance on the international 
scene, At the UN, in speaking of his country’s role, he maintained that: 


‘Botswana has been entrusted with the responsibilities of upholding the 
universal values of democracy and non-racialism, of human dignity and 
equality in a part of the world where they are being distorted, turned upside 
down and even destroyed.’ 


Liberal policies and the Lusaka Manifesto 

` There is however one other criterion besides the legal defence already provided 
which does save the view of Botswana as a society working towards a non-racial 
state, and that is the formula contained in the Lusaka Manifesto. Time and 
again when questioned by foreign journalists concerning issues such as 
‘dialogue’,!® Bantustans and racialism, Sir Seretse Khama returns to the text 
of the Lusaka Manifesto. This grand assertion of liberal principles grows in 
stature when compared with the nationalist ideology of South Africa. 

The importance of ideological argument and political rhetoric is frequently 
under-estimated. If reference is made back to the ideological struggle between 
nationalism in South Africa and the forces of liberalism as represented by the 
African National Congress, it can be clearly shown that the liberalism of the 
ANC and the statements that it made were one means whereby international 
interest in South Africa was maintained. The operational significance of the 
Lusaka Manifesto stresses the universal experience of mankind in roughly the 
same way as did the Freedom Charter. The argument that the Lusaka 
Manifesto is a dead letter ignores the fact that it has a continued role to play in 


8. ‘Community relations in Botswana with special reference to Francistown’. Statement 
delivered by His Honour the Vice-President Dr Masire on Monday, 13 September 1971, 


p. 1. 

9. See for example the Vice-President’s statements concerning behaviour on Rhodesia 
Railways, Botswana Daily News, 6 November 1970, No. 213, p. 1. 

10. See for example Daily News, 25 October 1971, No. 196. p. 1. 

11. Lusaka Manifesto on Southern Africa, April, 1969, in C. Legum and J. Drysdale, 
Africa Contemporary Record (Exeter, 1970), p. C.41. 
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the development of the strategies being pursued by particular signatories. It 
also ignores the fact that Zambia and Botswana still accept the Manifesto as 
outlining conditions necessary for any dialogue with the Republic of South 
Aftica. In that document the traditional liberal arguments for human rights 
are re-stated, but lest the world outside lift up its hands and say ‘but these 
ideals are not to be found in country X which signed the Manifesto’, the 
Manifesto makes the point itself. It is thus also a statement of honest intent on 
the part of the signatories. 

The argument of the Lusaka Manifesto is simple. Belief in equality of men 
and the right of every individual and group to participate in government is estab- 
lished. The argument is then turned against the societies of the signatories of 
the Manifesto. The document accepts that they each have problems in that 
none would claim to have achieved ‘that perfect social, economic and political 
organization’. What is important is a commitment to the liberal aims outlined 
in the Manifesto: 


‘If the commitment to these principles existed among the States holding 
power in Southern Africa, any disagreement we might have about the rate of 
implementation or about isolated acts of policy would be matters affecting 
only our individual relationships with the States concerned. If these com- 
mitments existed, our States would not be justified in the expressed and active 
hostility towards the regimes of Southern Africa such as we have proclaimed 
and continue to propagate.’ 


The Lusaka Manifesto is the basis for parrying any argument which says that 
non-racialism in Botswana (or Zambia) is not areality. True, the document is 
prudent, but it would be cynical to suggest that Sir Seretse Khama has used this 
document merely to cover up inadequacies in Botswana. There is no doubt 
that the liberal statements that it makes are ones to which he and the Botswana 
Government are strongly committed. 

Furthermore, the strength of liberal ideology in the Southern African situ- 
ation should never be under-valued. It is frequently forgotten that liberalism 
in Southern Africa is in the mind of the Nationalist Party a revolutionary 
philosophy. The liberal policy statements have a practical purpose in 
Botswana not only in relation to internal political debate but in relation to 
mobilizing the formal support available from the international system. 


12. See, for example, the classic statement by Dr N. Diederich in the 1948 South 
African parliamentary debates: ‘On the one hand we have nationalism, which believes 
in the existence, in the necessary existence of distinct peoples, distinct languages, nations 
and cultures, and which regards the fact of the existence of these peoples and these 
cultures as the basis of its conduct. On the other hand we have liberalism, and the basis 
of its political struggle is the individual with so-called rights and liberties. This doctrine 
of liberalism that stands for equal rights for all civilised human beings—is almost the 
same as the ideal of communism.’ Extract from. maiden speech by Dr N., Diederich, 
19 August 1948, quoted in Brian Bunting, The Rise of the South African Reich (Harmonds- 
worth, 1969), p. 162. 
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In pursuing a liberal policy in Southern Africa Botswana is clearly adopting 
the stand taken by the ANC before the events of Sharpeville. It was Chief 
Albert Luthuli’s liberalism which caught the imagination of the world. Judging 
from the positive results which flowed from Khama’s UN speech-—the acceptance 
of Botswana as a special case in relation to sanctions (and hence no objections 
to Botswana receiving a World Bank Loan); the acceptance of Botswana’s 
position by African members of the UN; the reading of the speech into the 
records of the House of Representatives and the US Senate; the continued 
American support for the Nata~-Kazangula road project and the appointment of 
a Black American as the Gaborone-based Ambassador to Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland—it was the honesty and the basic liberalism of the statement which 
inspired international concern for the Botswana situation. In many areas it 
could be argued that this was the real break-through. The old image at one 
time cultivated by Botswana (even as late as 1968) of being willing to act as a 
bridge-head between South Africa and the rest of Africa was replaced by an 
image of the small dynamic and plucky state taking its stand on major issues up 
to the very limits available to it. There can be no doubt that the image of the 
bull-dog has been carefully cultivated in Gaborone. 

Khama sees dependence in terms of poverty, smallness and isolation (the three 
classic conditions in terms of Schaffer’s analysis). National unity is the one 
other aspect which in the Southern African context needs to be stressed. How 
Khama views these different aspects can now be reconsidered against the 
background of statehood. 

Poverty constantly limits the scope the government of Botswana has in the 
generation of development projects, but it is a normal aim of government (given 
development finance from outside) to mobilize resources for development and 
hopefully for the elimination of poverty. Whether actual development policy 
will create a more independent economy depends very much from where the 
stimulus towards development is derived. Any move in Botswana to increase 
the stimulus directly from the international economy rather than via the local 
sub-system is bound to change the nature of the dependence on that sub-system. 
The main stimulus provided by increased cattle prices and mining comes 
directly from the international economy, though the mining companies are part 
of the local sub-system which is based on South Africa. 

There is little that can be done directly about smallness. However the right 
to develop a political rhetoric on the international arena has been grasped by 
Khama. The United Nations, the OAU, the Commonwealth, visits to Sweden, 
etc., are all sources of reinforcement and it is the institution of statehood which 
has made the rhetoric possible. Isolation has always been a problem but again 
the Nata~Kazangula road (now known as the Botswana-Zambia road project) 


13. While Khama addressed the United Nations, Botswana circulated a document 
outlining its position on sanctions to the Security Council. The purposive side of being 
an actor on the World Stage is frequently overlooked. 
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is one attempt to decrease the degree of isolation. At the emotional level 
contacts with international agencies have a part to play. Bechuanaland was small 
and remote, Botswana is less remote. 

At the level of policy statement these three or four elements constantly 
re-occur bound together by a liberal ideology based on the idea of human rights, 
self determination, etc. The general dependence has not been translated into 
pessimistic policies. A policy has developed in relation to each area. The 
political leadership has been both careful and thoughtful in its use of the 
institutions of statehood thus constantly reinforced by them through contact 
with the outside world."4 

In the following sections the support available from the international system 
for two related plays of the game will be outlined in an effort to specify the 
interactions between formal and informal status and the scope this provides for 
manoeuvring. It is important to stress that, in spite of the infamous Bantustan 
telegram from Verwoerd, South Africa has been willing to accept the formal 
status of Botswana as an independent country as part of the rules of the game. 
This does not necessarily mean that Botswana is playing South Africa’s game. 
It simply means that there is a common framework for the development of 
different strategies. 

The Lusaka Manifesto and Khama’s UN speech provide the intellectual 
framework by which Botswana’s claims for specific attention are ideologically 
justified. 

The claims for attention are, however, related to specific development needs. 
One of the most important elements of formal status is the right to receive aid 
from other governments. The aim of the Botswana authorities has been to 
diversify sources while increasing the general level of aid. Official aid is not 
accepted from South Africa. 

Initially, Botswana achieved independence as a grant-aided (and therefore 
dependent) territory. Britain could be regarded (as it was in the colonial period) 
the effective guarantor of Botswana’s independence. To that extent the position 
was as Hailey described. Grants-in-aid have ceased and since 1972 the 
internal budget has been balanced, by means of the interaction between the 
14. For a general understanding of the processes at work in this area, see Schaffer, 
Politics of Dependence, p. 4. It is important not to appear over-optimistic. Khama has 
undoubtedly modified his view concerning the strength of mere political statement and is 
careful to try and link rhetoric to action. 

15. On the achievement of independence Verwoerd sent Khama a telegram of con- 
gratulations which justified Botswana’s achievement of independence in terms of the 
Bantustan model which Verwoerd was developing in South Africa. As a reaction to 
this, Botswana has been anxious to show itself right from the beginning as somethin ng 
other than a Bantustan. Since 1968 policy. makers have been much more concerned wi 
the country’s status as a small country and it is as a small country that South Africa must 
deal with Botswana. South Africa has little or no choice in this matter. Legality and 
the consequences of formal status as a state has always played a large part in the South 
African government’s own political statements. 

16. There is a need for caution here: the budget will face problems in the period 


1976-1980. His Honour Q, Masire (Vice-President and Minister of Finance) in the 
Budget speech of 9 March 1972 outlined the plans to be adopted to meet this situation. 
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re-negotiated Customs Union Agreement!’ and the imports required to develop 
the mines. From 1966 Botswana has looked for additional sources of aid. 


Mining and dependence 

The general theme so far has been that in spite of the extreme dependence 
which is usually allocated to Botswana by theorists, the Botswana Government 
has achieved considerable room to manoeuvre from the liberal game that it has 
to play. This game precludes certain possibilities—for example the use of the 
‘formal status’ of statehood and a peaceful liberal ideology precludes the 
possibility of violence. It also creates a different perspective from which to 
evaluate the development of the mineral economy. From the point of view of 
poverty, smallness and isolation in the Botswana strategy, the mining ventures 
decrease dependence. It is not possible here to look at the negotiations between 
government and the mining companies (though in terms of the strength of 
Botswana’s negotiators this is undoubtedly important). It is sufficient to say 
that the Botswana authorities knew what was wanted out of the agreement and 
embarked upon the negotiations to get it. 

The Shashe Project involves the expenditure of US$60 million in the con- 
struction of the infrastructure required for the successful development of the 
mining industry at Selibe-Phikwe. The loan is financed by the World Bank, 
Canada, and the United States, with minor contributions from Britain, the 
United Nations Development Project and the Botswana Government. When 
the mining project is in full operation it is expected to create 5,500 jobs and a flow 
of revenue to government of around $5 million a year. 

In terms of the isolation and poverty factor (and here ‘poverty’ of alternative 
sources of government revenue is taken as a general indicator of economic 
weakness), the advent of mining puts Botswana further along the dependence- 
independence spectrum. Khama himself has recently stated: 


. this project has developed in a way which has helped to bring Botswana 
out into the world. Its successful conclusion has been an important objective 
of Botswana’s “outward looking policy”, a policy which although it has 
attracted less international attention than that of a neighbour country, it is 
not without its own significance for the future peaceful development of our 
region. But the fact that the focus of attention so far as this project is con- 
cerned has now shifted from offices in Bonn, Frankfurt, London, New York, 


17. It is not possible to deal with the processes involved in the establishment of the new 
Agreement. It suffices to say that Botswana negotiators played an important role in the 
shape of the agreement, The machinery of consultation does however reflect South 
Africa’s dominant position and Botswana’s dependent position. The asymmetry of 
power did not lead necessarily to an asymmetry in bargaining power in relation to the 
establishment of the Agreement. South Africa’s willingness to negotiate and the political 
desire to reach a solution before the 1970 elections provided Botswana and the other 

ex-High Commission countries with a bargaining position. For the renegotiated Customs 
Union, see Biff Turner, ‘A fresh start for the Southern African Customs Union’, African 
Affairs, 70, 280, July 1971, pp. 269-76. 
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Ottawa and Washington to the construction sites of Shashe, Selibi, Pikwe 
and Maurapule does not mean that Botswana will now turn its back on the 
wider world. Indeed the completion. of this project will permit us to more 
positive roles in the affairs of our continent.’!® 


Unfortunately the transition from the design stage to the construction stage 
of the project was hindered by the inflationary process generated in South Africa. 
The Canadian Government agreed however to increase the amount of finance it 
was willing to make available from (Canadian) $20 million to $30 million— 
which is the largest single loan ever made available to an African government. 

During the course of the negotiations with the financing agencies it became 
clear that the rate of inflation in the region and the dependence of Botswana on 
the South African monetary system were to such an extent that planning cal- 
culations and projections had become operationally useless. The Botswana 
Government has announced its intention to. reconsider the arrangements with 
its other partners,!® 

Whatever the motives the Canadians may have had for granting this loan, it is 
interesting to note that Canadian foreign policy in Africa has been developing 
within a Commonwealth context. Furthermore, the President of the Canadian 
International Development Agency has stated that Canada’s interest in Botswana 
is directly related to the ‘non-racial’ philosophy of the Botswana Government, 
a philosophy which 


*,.. is known and... is indeed the background against which Canada has 
decided in recent years to develop a programme of co-operation with 
Botswana. ’2° 


The weak position in relation to monetary policy seems to have been offset by 
the way in which Botswana related the UN speech to the particular development 
needs of the country. It is certainly hard to find any other reason for Canada’s 
interest in Botswana.”4 

If Dale’s analysis”? of the present pattern of economic dependence is accepted 
(and Hill is right to be concerned with the over-optimism of the Dale view), 
Botswana is dependent in terms of the import market. Dale works out his 
patterns on the basis of quantitative economic indications of reliance, such as 
market share of imports, market share of exports, etc., than on a wider view 


18. Sir Seretse Khama, speech delivered at a dinner given by the chairman and directors 
of Botswana RST and Bamangwato Concessions Ltd., on 7 March 1972. 

19. See Masire, Budget speech, 9 March 1972. ‘Dependence’ in this area has again 
not been reflected in Botswana’s willingness to raise the subject for discussion. 

20. See Botswana Daily News, 11 August 1971, No. 143, p. 1. 

21. It is interesting to note that the relationship between Canada and her southern 
neighbour is in general terms (though at a different level) similar to the Botswana~South 
Africa relationship. 

22. Dale, Botswana and her Southern Neighbours. 
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which includes geographical conditions and the pattern of physical communi- 
cations. Although the wider view reduces the Dale optimism it still leaves 
other possibilities open, particularly if there were to be a radical change in 
Rhodesia. Exports of beef already go to a variety of overseas countries, and 
mining products such as diamonds will enter the international market, whilst 
copper mat will be sold to West Germany. The thesis (stressed by P. Smit**) 
that increased development in Botswana means increased regional integration 
as opposed to increased direct contact with the international system must be 
modified by the experience of establishing a mining sector. The whole set of 
relationships which might ultimately develop are likely to be highly complex. 

The mining investment will also alter the pattern of dependency in another 
sense since the source of labour for the mines, especially for managerial and 
skilled labour, will be South Africa. This is less important than it looks at first 
sight—mainly because the Botswana Government is developing a labour policy 
to deal with this situation. What might be argued is that a large white labour 
force will reduce the ability of government to play the ‘liberal’ game. This has 
already been identified as a problem by the Botswana authorities and policy 
is developing accordingly. 

Dale looks at the possibility of independent action by Botswana within the 
framework of a two-person non-zero sum games model. The case being stated 
here is that while this model is important it is not adequate to explore foreign 
policy issues. An n-person game is required—and it is the possibility of a 
meaningful n-person game which both Lord Hailey and C. R. Hill overlooked.” 
World Bank finance undoubtedly increases dependence on the international 
system but helps towards reducing dependence on the local sub-system. This 
new form of dependence is preferred to the old form. However Dale does 
suggest that Botswana should seek new aid donors and new diplomatic contacts 
outside. Again the Lusaka Manifesto and UN speech have important parts to 
play. Any doubts that the Scandinavian countries may have had, concerning 
Botswana’s position, seem to have been overcome. The initiative within Africa 
and the gradual acceptance of Botswana by Zambia, Tanzania and recently 
Nigeria,” has been carefully built up through participation in the OAU, and 
in the case of Zambia by means of the road project. 


23. P., Smit: Botswana: resources for development (African Institute, Pretoria, 1973). 

24. Games theory can be interpreted in a very formal sense as denoting a set of mathe- 
matical operations which are designed to provide a solution to a situation in which each 
agent seeks to obtain a certain minimum of success. Games theory can also be inter- 
preted informally. Dale makes use of it in an attempt to provide some measure of 
dependence in the political sense. Here, however, the notion of Games theory is being 
used descriptively to suggest the terms of reference which Botswana, South Africa, etc., 
have in certain foreign policy situations. Formal status-—as a state, for example—is one 
of the rules of the particular game which is being played. A non-zero sum game means 
that benefits can accrue to all parties involved in the situation being described or analysed. 
25. Nigeria’s support to Botswana is not simply diplomatic: the present Chief Justice, 
for example, is Nigerian. (See Botswana Daily News, 15 February 1972, No. 25, p. 1). 
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The Nata—Kazangula road project 

The Nata—Kazangula road is an issue which would need to be eonna in 
detail for it shows that the Government of Botswana has been able to manipulate, 
with Zambian support, the diplomatic situation in Southern Africa in a manner 
which has been embarrassing for the South African Government. The road 
was deliberately planned to deal with the situation that Ian Smith has created 
with the closure of the Rhodesian-Zambia border. Theroad, whichis now under 
construction, will be responsible for the opening up to development of the whole 
of the Kasane area—a huge bonus for Botswana.** This manipulation means 
that Botswana, with the co-operation now of other African states, must be seen 
as a positive factor in shaping events in Southern Africa. Once the country is 
admitted as a positive factor, then the question of an updated Bantustan master 
plan and an unyielding static view of Southern Africa, in the minds of the policy 
makers in Pretoria, cannot be accepted as practical. Whatever plans Pretoria 
may have for Southern Africa, Botswana’s position as an independent variable 
must be conceded. This is not to say that Botswana cannot be out-manoeuvred, 
The care of South Africa’s planning of the ‘outward initiative’ has out- 
manoeuvred many more experienced Foreign Affairs Departments than 
Botswana’s. The manipulation of the total diplomatic environment by South 
Africa is a different issue from the ability of Botswana to develop an independent 
foreign policy based on its own manipulations of the international system. 
Botswana is an independent country. The progress that has been made in 
internal and external affairs is significant and given its size and national income, 
the contribution that it has made to African affairs is fairly high. (This has 
been attested to by various commentators as different as the UN Secretary 
General and Sekou Touré). 

The Kazangula road was opposed by South Africa on the grounds that no 
common border existed between Botswana and Zambia.?”? Zambia and 
Botswana pledged themselves on the issue and repeated the pledge at every 
possible public occasion, including meetings at Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
level. The US Government, anxious to increase its rather low image in Central 
Africa, took up the financing of the road as an AID projection in an effort to 


26. Developments made possible by the road included the building up of a clear-cut 
tourist circuit based on Kasane, irrigation, agriculture and service industries. The river 
crossing from Kasane to Kazangula, since the closure of the Rhodesian border, is becoming 
the most important link between Zambia and Southern Africa. 

27. The legal arguments concerning the existence of the border are complex and still 
unresolved. What is interesting is that the South African authorities objected specifically 
to the construction of a bridge at a time when it was clearly accepted within Botswana 
that a bridge could not be justified economically. It can be argued that by opposing a 
bridge which could not be built the South African authorities were merely being seen to 
take astand. The alternative, a modern ferry to replace the existing ferry, was not nearly 
so offensive. South African attitudes no doubt have changed with the closing of the 
Rhodesian—Zambian Border, as the road will also be of benefit to South African exports. 
It is situations like these where several parties can obtain something which allows Botswana 
to increase its scope for independent action. 
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show that it too could make a contribution to the alternative import routes being 
planned by Zambia, and so the dynamic continued. The attitude of the US 
Government towards Africa is complex. There is undoubtedly support for 
South Africa at both formal and informal levels. But the US is ‘backing both 
sides’, Botswana is aware of this and maintains contact with black American 
politicians (particularly with Charles C. Diggs)?® while at the same time obtain- 
ing what it can from the US Government. As long as Zambia maintains its 
own particular foreign policy and so long as there is a Chinese presence in 
Eastern and Central Africa then the US must back both sides. This situation 
is being carefully worked upon by the Botswana Government.?® 


Botswana and the Bantustans 

As far as the wider issue of the status of the ‘Bantu Homelands’ is concerned, 
Botswana has stated that its own policy could create a situation whereby it 
acted internationally as a constant touch-stone by which to measure the political 
independence achieved in the Homelands. If the present policies of the 
African leaders in these areas continue, then Botswana’s own example could be 
an important factor in real independence for the Bantustans. This argument is 
beginning to look like Hill’s argument but there is one crucial difference. If the 
international community is prepared to allow the ‘independent’ Bantustans to 
manipulate the system, and to provide these areas with a certain level of pro- 
tection, the whole configuration of Southern Africa will have changed and the 
possibility of further independent action unforeseen by Pretoria emerges. This 
argument depends however on the willingness of the international system to 
encourage the development of the Black Opposition inside South Africa itself. 
Of course, the Bantustan leaders must first attempt to consolidate the land areas 
over which they are supposed to have control. The international system has 
certain requirements which have to be met before strong ideological support can 
be obtained for a state, let alone formal recognition, and more will be required 
than authorization by the South African Parliament. 

One other factor is important. In this scenario for Southern Africa the 
present status of the Freedom Charter of the ANC has not been fully dealt 
with. The extent to which Black South Africans would regard the Bantustans 
as permanently separate is itself worth questioning. ‘This is too vast a topic 
to be dealt with here, but it does need to be examined in any argument similar 
to that of Hill. 


Conclusion 
It has been suggested here that Botswana has in numerous policy statements 
faced up to the problems of dependence and has made at least some intellectual 


28. Charles C. Diggs, Member of the House of Representatives for Detroit. 
29. The governments of Zambia and Botswana now have a joint consultative committee 
which deals with political developments in the whole region. 
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and practical effort at their solution. Botswana has recognized its vulnerability 
but at the same time has manipulated the international system as an independent 
entity. The claim that it still might be subject to Pretoria’s master plan for 
Southern Africa is based on very narrow assumptions concerning its role as a 
small state and the behaviour of any set of ‘independent’ Bantustans that might 
emerge and the action of the wider international system towards them. The 
conventional view under-estimates the plays made available to Botswana because 
of its formal status as a state. Furthermore in overlooking the Lusaka Manifesto, 
the practical consequences of Khama’s UN speech and the slow but careful 
build-up of European and African contacts, Hill like Hailey has ignored the 
possibility of adaption in the international system. In other words formal 
independence contrasted with, or sometimes in partnership with, ‘informal 
statuses’ has given rise to a new type of situation. To correctly evaluate this 
situation a non-zero sum three person games model is required. A liberal 
ideology coupled with certain practical development possibilities establishes 
claims on internationally available resources. The manipulation of these claims 
and the opportunities created by them in turn strengthens the institutions of 
statehood and makes possible further plays of the game. The international 
community remains as the important outside force. Hill and Hailey have 
overlooked the strength of this force within the context of development and the 
related issue of dependence on the South African sub-system. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION 
NOTES ON THE VALIDITY OF ASSURANCES 


by H. D. Sits 
Cambridge, England 


‘Wisdom is proportional to the width of evidence made effective in the 
final self-determination’, A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas. 


In 1953 Southern Rhodesia joined Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to form 
the Central African Federation. This lasted for ten years: then it was broken 
up. Two of the component territories—Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
which had never experienced responsible government—were granted very rapid 
independence; the third, Southern Rhodesia, which had exercised responsible 
government since 1923, was denied it. 

Tt was inevitable that such discrimination should evoke feelings of resentment. 
But this was not all. With regard to three important matters the rulers of 
Southern Rhodesia were allowed to believe that they had been given assurances 
on which they could rely, assurances which events proved to have been worthless. 
In the first case, it was believed by white Rhodesians that they had received 
an assurance that the Federation could not be dismantled without their consent; 
in the second, that if they accepted the Monckton Commission, its terms of 
reference would not include the question of secession; and finally, it was under- 
stood that, if they were to attend the Victoria Falls Conference, they could be 
sure of gaining their independence. 

These, then, were three of the ‘evidences’ which were not made effective 
in the final ‘self-determination’. There are others: the fact that in Rhodesia’s 
northern neighbours the principle of ‘one man one vote’ had speedily led to 
‘one man, one vote for one candidate’; that the majority would often much 
prefer a slow, steady, constitutional advance to the violence and rivalry of 
extremists; that the Rhodesian settlers had done far more to develop the country 
than the native inhabitants had, or would have, done; that much more can be 
achieved if there be but trust between those who hold positions of responsibility, 
both in the metropolitan country and in a colony such as Rhodesia. 

A unilateral declaration of independence was, in the circumstances, almost 
inevitable; yet it was castigated for its illegality. It is a nice irony that the 
nations of the world sought to ‘cast out’ this illegality by invoking sanctions, 
even though these sanctions were themselves illegal. 

The author is a retired schoolmaster. He now farms near Cambridge. 
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The Federation Conference 1960 

In Southern Rhodesia a referendum of the electorate was held on the question 
of entering the proposed Federation, and the majority of the votes cast were in 
favour of entry. Winston Field, the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia at 
the time of the break up of the Federation, wrote that ‘the point was made and 
generally accepted during the Federation Conference Campaign, i.e. that the 
alternative to Federation was independence for S.R. and this was never ques- 
tioned by the then BR. Gov. nor by the S.R.Gov.’™! At the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference of 1957, Lennox Boyd, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, told 
Sir Roy Welensky ‘that Southern Rhodesia had been on the point of achieving 
Dominion Status when the Federation was created, and that the 1960 Con- 
ference to review the Federal Constitution would consider a programme for 
[the Federation] attaining a status which would enable [it] to be eligible for full 
membership of the Commonwealth.” Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Prime Minister 
before Winston Field, maintained that ‘it is true that the Southern Rhodesian 
Opposition at the time of the Referendum preferred Dominion Status to 
Federation and that if the electorate had turned down Federation Dominion 
Status would probably have been granted.” If it had been known that in ten 
years’ time the Federation would be broken-up, and that Southern Rhodesia, 
alone of the constituent states, would be denied independence, the electorate 
might well have voted differently. 

The Federation Conference of 1960 was held in London, for most of the 
sessions under the chairmanship of Lord Salisbury. Lord Malvern led the 
delegation from Southern Rhodesia, and Sir Roy Welensky that from Northern 
Rhodesia. The British delegation was led by Lord Swinton, Commonwealth 
Secretary, and Oliver Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary. In spite of opposition 
from Africans, the Conference decided in favour of the Federation. 


‘A secession clause was proposed by the then leader of the Opposition in 
Rhodesia so that Southern Rhodesia would be able to secede if it appeared 
likely that the Federal Government might fall under African control while 
there was still a White majority of the Southern Rhodesian Electorate. This 
proposal was opposed by Lord Malvern and his delegation just as strongly as 
by the British Government on the grounds that it would make it impossible 
for the Federation ever to raise long term finance on the World’s markets and 
that projects like Kariba would be made impossible. ’”4 


Secure in the knowledge, so he thought, that the new political edifice could 
not be dismantled without the consent of the Southern Rhodesian Government, 
Lord Malvern agreed to Southern Rhodesia remaining in the Federation. 

1. Winston Field to the author, 28 September 1966, 


2. Sir Roy Welensky, Welensky’s 4000 Days (London, 1966), p. 79. 
2 cero Whitehead to the author, 3 January 1967. 
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In December 1962 a debate was held in the House of Lords on British policy 
in Central Africa. Every member of the House who had taken part in the 
Federation Conference, and who spoke in the debate, affirmed that a pledge had 
been given that the Federation should not be terminated without the consent of 
the British Government, of the Federal Government, and of the three territorial 
governments. The following are a few extracts from the speeches: 

Lord Salisbury—‘ We have been told this afternoon that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have decided unilaterally to agree in principle to the secession of Nyasaland 
from the Federation. That, my Lords, was the one thing which the Conser- 
vative Government, at the time when the Federation was set up in 1953, pledged 
themselves not to do.’ 

Lord Malvern—‘If I had known that all that had been decided in committee 
was to be repudiated by the British Government, I would never have signed.’ 
Viscount Chandos—‘ What I am talking about is the fact that the Constitution 
of the Federation cannot be brought to an end except with the consent of the 
constituent Governments in Africa, acting in concert with Her Majesty’s 
Government, as it then was. Why do I rely on my memory that in fact these 
pledges were given? First, my memory accords exactly with that of the prin- 
ciple delegate from Africa, my noble friend Lord Malvern, who spoke this 
afternoon and who made it quite clear that he would not have signed the Federal 
instrument ifthe possibility of secession had ever been conceded by Her Majesty’s 
Government... The second reason is that it is my profound political belief 
that no federation or federal instrument can subsist if the right to secession is 
ever written into the Constitution.’ 

Lord Boyd of Merton—‘I, of course, knew of the undertakings about secession 
that had been given during the course of the various discussions, and I realised 
that these undertakings were regarded as pledges (as we ourselves regarded them) 
by the people to whom they were addressed.’ 

On the other hand, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Dilhorne, claimed that he had 
the legal authority unilaterally to dissolve the Federation. He quoted from the 
Act which set up the Federation: ‘Nothing in this Constitution shall affect 
any power to make laws for the Federation or any of its territories conferred on 
Her Majesty by any Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom.” 

At the end of the debate it was agreed to publish, as a White Paper, the notes 
taken during the Federation Conference of 1960; here are some extracts from the 
White Paper: 

Oliver Lyttelton (Lord Chandos)—‘Nothing can liquidate the Constitution 
unless all four are agreed on it.... We must have an assurance from the 
lawyers that anything that is put into this thing does not abrogate what I 
5. House of Lords debate, Hansard, Vol. 245, No. 26, 19 December 1962. As against 
Dilhorne’s argument, Welensky maintained that ‘A very eminent Constitutional Adviser— 
it was in fact Sir Ivor Jennings—had made it abundantly clear to us that the consent of 


the Federal Government was fundamental to the release of Nyasaland and to the setting 
up of a new form of association.’ Welensky, 4000 Days. 
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consider to be the present position which is I think that without the unanimous 
consent of the four Governments in fact the Constitution could not be 
liquidated,’ 

Julian Greenfield (Southern Rhodesia)—‘You could not do so constitutionally 
without the intervention of Her Majesty’s Government here.’ 

Lord Swinton—‘That is a risk you always run in a sense, that it would be 
possible I suppose for Her Majesty’s Government, if they could persuade 
Parliament to do it, to pass an Act of Parliament tomorrow morning to take away 
the whole of responsible government from Southern Rhodesia and the whole of 
the functions which would be given to the Federation. You cannot legislate 
against the United Kingdom Government going off its head.’ 

Oliver Lyttelton—‘ That is Mr. Greenfield’s point, it is the other way round. 
He means that so long as it requires the intervention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the lender is safe. Nobody is safe from the Sovereign Government 
repudiating its obligation. In this case there would have to be four people to 
do it.’ 

Minute three of the session states—‘ Mr. Eastwood suggested that the clause 
providing for a review of the Constitution after not less than seven years, 
which the Conference had accepted at their 12th meeting, might impair the 
financial credit of the Federation.’ 

The general view expressed by the delegates was that, since any proposal to 
terminate the Constitution could only be put into effect with the concurrence of 
the Federal Government and all three territorial Governments, and of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, it was unlikely that investors 
would consider the proposed review clause a reflection on the permanence of 
the Federation.® 

The White Paper tried to argue that the discussion and minute related only 
to the Review Conference which it was proposed to set up. This was not 
how it was understood by the delegates to the Conference; and the wording of 
the minute ‘since any proposal... could only...’ are without any such 
qualification. 

After the publication of the White Paper, the House of Lords again discussed 
the issue, in a debate held in February 1963: 

Lord Listowel—‘My Lords, there is nothing whatsoever in this minute to 
suggest that the required concurrence of the Federal and Territorial Govern- 
ments was limited to the Constitutional Review. Nor is there any qualification 
of this kind, so far as I can see, in what the noble Viscount, Lord Chandos, 
himself said during the discussion.” Lord Listowel also quoted from a letter 
in response to a query by the British Council of Churches—‘the United Kingdom 
Parliament would not be precluded by law from amending the Federal Consti- 
tution without the consent of the Federal or Territorial Governments, but as 
the Constitution will be based on a scheme which has been agreed between the 


6. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Cmnd 1948 (London, 1963). 
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four Governments concerned and will itself be so agreed, it seems to Her 
Majesty’s Government that it would in any foreseeable circumstance be morally 
wrong and politically indefensible for Parliament to enact amendments which 
had not been similarly agreed.’ 

Lord Swinton—‘If such a pledge had been given or intended it would surely 
have been inserted in the Federal Constitution. Was such a pledge in fact 
given? So far as I am concerned I gave no such pledge... far from giving 
a pledge, I made it quite clear that nothing could fetter the power of Parlia- 
ment...’ He then referred to the phrase which he had used: ‘you cannot 
legislate against Parliament going off its head.’ ‘I was trying to make the point 
that the British Government and Parliament, so long as the Government of that 
time remained in power, would certainly not exercise their powers irresponsibly. 
By that I meant that they would not do so to defeat, hinder or hamper in any 
way the Federation which we were setting up.’ He referred to the letter which 
Lord Listowel had quoted. ‘I caused it to be written and probably wrote a 
good deal of it myself... These are the important words: “‘it seems to Her 
Majesty’s Government that in any foreseeable circumstances”; and I am bound 
to say that nobody then could foresee the circumstances which exist at the 
present time.’ 

But surely the possibility of a demand for secession had been foreseen; 
and the delegates to the Federation Conference had been concerned to 
prevent it. 

Lord Chandos—‘I believe the claim advanced by Sir Roy Welensky, that 
Her Majesty’s Government were pledged—and that is the operative word— 
not to legislate for Central African Federal matters save with the agreement of 
the other four Governments, goes too far... Such a pledge could not be, 
and, in fact, was not given.... All our pre-occupations at that time were 
concentrated upon preventing one of the three provincial Governments from 
having the right to secede without the consent of the other two and of the ` 
Federal Government... We never dreamt that Her Majesty’s Government 
would turn out to be the gelignite to blow it up. Sir Roy was left in the 
lurch, my Lords, by an act of policy, and not by the breaking of a 
pledge... 7 

In a letter to the author, commenting upon his remarks at the Federation 
Conference, Lord Swinton wrote—‘I have no doubt that at the time it was the 
intention of all the parties to the Conference that the Federation should be 
permanent and could only be broken up with the consent of all 5 partners. 
I intended my answer to Greenfield to have the meaning you and Lyttelton gave to 
it. What I write now and what we all agreed then are not affected by later 
events, e.g. when Lord Butler was dealing with a new situation! As far as I can 
remember, the meaning that I ascribed to his answer was that he was saying in 
effect “though nothing we can say can bind Parliament, you can be confident 


7. House of Lords debate, Hansard, Vol. 246, 18 February 1963. 
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that, unless Parliament were to go off its head, the Federation would not be 
broken up without the consent of all the five partners”’.’® 

Lord Chandos said in the second House of Lords debate that ‘such a pledge 
could not be, and, in fact, was not given.’® In the White Paper he is reported 
as having said ‘nothing can liquidate the Constitution unless all four are agreed 
on it.2® And in the earlier debate he had expressed the confident belief that a 
pledge had been given. He had said ‘itis for this reason that, if the documents are 
examined and they do not constitute a pledge, I should greatly regret it and 
should regard it as a failure on my part that it was not written in.’ 

However, in the second debate he did help to clarify the situation. At the 
time when the Federation was set up, the British Government was doing all 
that it could to convince the constituent States that the Federation was to be 
permanent, and that secession would not be allowed. It little thought that the 
pledge which it was giving might one day be turned against the British 
Government itself. It may be added that Lord Butler, who (as R. A. Butler) 
had. been second in command in the Macmillan government, when asked about 
the break-up of the Federation, replied, apparently without hesitation, that it was 
understood that the Federation could not be broken-up without the agreement 
of all the five Governments. 

In 1959 Sir Roy Welensky reluctantly agreed to the setting up of the Monckton 
Commission, but only on the understanding that its terms of reference should 
not include the question of secession. The Commission reported in 1960: it 
regarded with concern the possibility of the break-up of the Federation; but it 
recommended that ‘it should be made clear that the question of secession was 
to be discussed at the Federal Review Conference, and the British Government 
should declare its intention of allowing secession, subject to certain conditions.”!* 
When interviewed in April 1967, Lord Butler agreed that it was unfortunate 
that the Monckton Commission had reported in favour of allowing secession, 
when its terms of reference had excluded this issue. He added that he knew 
Lord Monckton well, and that Lord Monckton had always said that he under- 
stood that they were to report on the question of secession.* In a letter of 
11 June 1967, Winston Field wrote ‘As to the Monckton Commission it is true 
that Monckton always contended that his terms of reference did include taking 
evidence on, and the possibility of, secession. I saw him in London just after 
his appointment and he made this clear. On my return I told Welensky of this 
but the latter would not believe that it was so.’!4 
8. Lord Swinton to the author, 7 July 1967. Permission for this quotation given by 
his grandson, the present Lord Swinton, to the writer, 3 September 1973. 

9, House of Lords debate, 19 December 1962. 

10. Cmnd. 1948. 

11. House of Lords debate, op. cit. 

12. The Monckton Commission, Cmnd. 1148 (HMSO, London, 1960). 

13. Interview with Lord Butler, Trinity College, Cambridge, 21 April 1967. In a 
letter to the author, 8 October 1973, Lord Butler made no request that either of these 


passages should be altered, or omitted. 
14, Winston Field to the author, 11 June 1967. 
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The Victoria Falls Conference, 1963 

In 1961 a new constitution for Southern Rhodesia was enacted. Previously 
two White Papers had been produced, and on their basis, the electorate had voted 
in favour of the proposed new constitution. The White Papers had stated that 
almost all of the reserved powers ‘at present vested in the Government of the 
United Kingdom’ would be eliminated. Yet the constitution was found 
apparently to increase the powers which were reserved to the UK government, 
notably in the famous Section III. This caused considerable resentment in 
Southern Rhodesia. In fact, according to Sir Edgar Whitehead, the constitu- 
tion was drafted in Salisbury, and merely translated the terms of the White 
Papers into legal language. Lord Malvern eventually agreed with this; but - 
even he did not realize until 1966 that this was so, and that ‘the disputed clause 
in the 1961 Constitution put in after the referendum was inserted at the request 
of the S.R. Government not Whitehall.’46 The 1961 Constitution was agreed 
by the British Government, by the Southern Rhodesian Government, and 
initially by Mr Joshua Nkoma and the Rev Ndabaningi Sithole, the leaders of 
the African National Democratic Party, although later they disowned it. Only 
the Dominion Party, which was to become the Rhodesia Front Party, opposed it 
unequivocally, on the grounds that it would lead too rapidly to a transfer of 
power into African hands. However, by the middle of the year the National 
Democratic Party rejected the constitution, and Nkomo and Sithole accepted 
this decision. A campaign of intimidation was mounted to prevent Africans 
from co-operating with it, and from taking part in the forthcoming election. 
Between 1962 and 1964 a number of Africans were murdered by terrorists, 
being clubbed to death, or burnt with petrol. And there was general relief 
amongst the Africans, as well as amongst the settlers, when steps were taken to 
stop these acts of violence and intimidation. 

When the British Government made up its mind to grant independence to 
Nyasaland and to Northern Rhodesia, Butler called a conference at the Victoria 
Falls to arrange for the dissolution of the Federation. Winston Field had 
become Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia; and when Butler invited him 
to attend the Conference, he replied by asking first for a written assurance ‘that 
Southern Rhodesia [would] receive its independence concurrently with the 
date on which either Northern Rhodesia or Nyasaland is allowed to secede, 
whichever is the earlier.” He failed to get a written assurance; but he claimed 
that he did get a verbal assurance from Butler on the eve of the conference at 
the Falls Hotel. Welensky and the civil servants supported Butler in denying 
that an assurance had been given; but Winston Field claimed that the assurance 
was given ‘off the record’ in a private evening talk. Kenneth Young, in his 
book Rhodesia and Independence states that Winston Field, having received the 
assurance from Butler, sought out Ian Smith and brought him back to Butler, 


15. Cmnd. 1399 and Cmnd. 1400 (HMSO, London, 1961). 
16, Lord Malvern to the author, 10 December 1967. 
17. See Cmnd. 2000 (HMSO, London, 1963). 
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so that he could hear it too; and that Ian Smith turned at the door as they left 
Butler’s room, and, wagging a finger, said ‘Now, Mr First Secretary of State, 
don’t you go back on your word on this.’18 

The author has received a number of letters on this matter of independence 
for Southern Rhodesia from participants in the events. In March 1972 Mr 
W. B. Rooken-Smith, Ian Smith’s principal private secretary, wrote ‘I dis- 
cussed your question with the Prime Minister [Ian Smith] who had this to say 
“I told them I would not go to the Falls Conference to participate in the break-up 
of the Federation unless Southern Rhodesia was given an undertaking that 
independence would be forthcoming. Lord Butler told Mr Winston Field 
in my presence that Southern Rhodesia would get independence at the same 
time as our two neighbours to the north of us, if not before’’.2® Winston Field, 
in September 1966, wrote ‘the assurance given was given to me personally by 
Mr R. A. Butler and was that if we attended the Falls Conference the matter of 
our independence would be dealt! with immediately afterwards and would 
present no difficulty. From this I believe we had every right to assume that the 
assumption of our independence on the 1961 Constitution would be purely a 
matter of form and I still hold this opinion.’”®° In October 1966, Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home maintained that ‘the misunderstanding in Rhodesia to which 
you refer, was certainly widespread. But that no pledge was given, I am equally 
sure. It probably arose from everyone trying to be too polite to each other. #4 
Winston Field’s comment on this was given in November when he wrote ‘I do 
not agree with Sir Alec Douglas-Home that any misunderstanding on our part 
in regard to our Independence as soon as possible after the dissolution of the 
Federation, arose from “everyone trying to be too polite to each other”. I 
explained to you in some detail what happened at the interview with Mr Butler 
to which Mr Smith has referred and I cannot alter my belief that we were led to 
understand that such talks as were necessary formality (sic) would take place 
immediately so that we could assume independence on the dissolution of the 
Federation. ”?? 

In an interview the following year Lord Butler admitted that he had told 
Winston Field that the question of independence would be dealt with immedi- 
ately after the Falls Conference, but he denied that he had said that it would 
‘present no difficulty’. He said that he could not have given the assurance 
as his government would not have let him; but he also said that he thought that 
Winston Field had genuinely believed that he had been given an assurance that 


18. Kenneth Young, Rhodesia and Independence (London), pp. 89-90. 

19. W. B. Rooken-Smith to the author, 30 March 1972, 

20. Winston Field to the author, 28 September 1966. 

21. Sir Alec Douglas-Home to the author, 10 October 1966. In a letter dated 25 July 
1973, J. D. F. Holt, Private Secretary to Sir Alec, wrote that ‘Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
has asked me to confirm that he has no objection to the use, in the context in which it 
occurs, of the quotation from his letter to you of 10 November 1966’ (the date should be 
10 October 1966), 

22, Winston Field to the author, 9 November 1966, 
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Southern Rhodesia would get its independence.*® On being told of Lord 
Butler’s statements, Winston Field wrote ‘In regard to Butler’s assurances at 
the Falls I have no doubts about my interpretation as to what took place there.’4 

Possibly Sir Alec is right, and the ‘misunderstanding’ was due to ‘everyone 
being too polite to each other’; but the matter was of such importance that words 
ought to have been used which would have admitted of no misunderstanding. 

Winston Field’s Dominion Party had opposed the 1961 Constitution, but it is 
clear from his letters that he was ready to accept it, if by doing so he would have 
secured independence for Southern Rhodesia. The British Government had 
accepted it as representing a fair balance of the interests of the races. It was 
generally agreed that it would have led inevitably to majority rule: Sir Edgar 
Whitehead maintained that it would have done so within fifteen years. In the 
December 1962 House of Lords debate, Lord Listowel had said that ‘the new 
Constitution provides effective safeguards against discriminatory legislation,’ 
and according to the Lord Chancellor, ‘the Constitution of 1923 conferred 
responsible government on Southern Rhodesia. Since then it has become an 
established convention for Parliament at Westminster not to legislate for Southern 
Rhodesia on matters within the competence of the Legislative Assembly of 
South Rhodesia except with the agreement of the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment.’ Thus there were adequate safeguards, and the 1961 Constitution 
would have led to majority rule at a not very distant date, if the Africans had 
co-operated with it, and the British Government could have done nothing to 
set it aside. Why then did not the British Government grant independence to 
Southern Rhodesia on the basis of this constitution? Why not, when it was 
breaking up the Federation in disregard of assurances on which Southern 
Rhodesia had relied when she entered the Federation? Why not, when co- 
operation with those in power in Southern Rhodesia would have been 
potentially so much more fruitful for the benefit of all than distrust and 
opposition ? 

In October 1965, Harold Wilson visited Southern Rhodesia, and during his 
visit the possibility of sanctions was mentioned. Great pressure was brought to 
bear on the Southern Rhodesian Government to attend an all-party conference. 
This was to work out a new constitution. It was insisted that several African 
Nationalists should be released from restriction, detention or gaol, in order to 


23. Interview with Lord Butler, 21 April 1967. After receiving a copy of this article, 
Lord Butler wrote, ‘As regards this theory that I gave an undertaking to Winston Field, 
I say on page 226 of [The Art of the Possible], “the story is not accurate. I know perfectly 
well that I did not give the Southern Rhodesians an assurance of independence, and so 
does Sir Roy Welensky.” The truth of the matter is that I had laid down conditions for 
Winston Field involving the abolition of discrimination, a blocking third of Africans in 
the Assembly, and a widening of the A vote, none of which were acceptable or have 
proved acceptable since.’ 

24, Winston Field to the author, 11 June 1967. 

25. House of Lords debate, Hansard, Vol. 245, No. 26, 19 December 1962, pp. 1156 and 
1220. The Lord Chancellor was quoting from the ‘White Paper introducing the recent 
changes in Southern Rhodesia’. 
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attend the conference. The Southern Rhodesian Government maintains that 
it was made palpably clear that this conference had to be held before the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, which was due early in 1966, 
and that it was equally quite clearly understood that, if this conference were not 
agreed to, then sanctions would be applied to Rhodesia. ‘From that moment 
the Declaration of Independence was Inevitable.’#6 


Sanctions 

On 11 November 1965, Ian Smith, on behalf of Southern Rhodesia, made a 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence, and the British Government referred 
the issue to the United Nations. 

According to the ordinary processes of reason it is remarkable that the 
Security Council should have come to the conclusion that Rhodesia was a threat 
to peace. It is not surprising, therefore, that some should have questioned the 
validity of the grounds on which it based its right to invoke sanctions against that 
country. Firstly, under Chapter VI, Article 33, of the Charter, it is stated that 
‘the parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, shall first of all seek a solution 
by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own 
choice.’ It has been argued that sanctions were imposed before such means of 
settlement were exhausted: in fact sanctions preceded the negotiations between 
Wilson and Smith on HMS Tiger.?” 

Secondly, Chapter V, Article 32, requires that ‘any State which is not a 
member of the United Nations, if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to participate, without vote, in the 
discussion relating to the dispute.’ Rhodesia was not invited; in fact her request 
to participate was ignored. The British government considered that as the 
illegal régime did not represent ‘a State’, such a request could not be acceded to. 
According to Dr Emilio von Hofmannsthral, Consultant on Foreign Law and 
Consultant at the United Nations, ‘In a declaration on the 10th January, 1967, 
the Secretary General held that it was a primordial condition for the validity 
of a decision that both sides should be heard. Therefore the Secretary General 
himself recognizes the invalidity of Sanctions against Rhodesia.’28 The prin- 
ciple of natural justice would seem to support the then Secretary General. 


26. This interpretation was given by Mr C. W. Dupont in a speech of 16 April 1970. 
The Rhodesia Herald of 16 June 1970 reported from London that the British Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office had decided not to comment, so unfortunately we have only the 
Rhodesian version of these events. 

27. There is also the legal anomaly that when sanctions were first introduced in the 
Security Council, France and Russia abstained from voting. Yet the sanctions motion 
was passed, in spite of the requirements that all the permanent members of the Council 
must concur in the voting (Chapter V, Article 27, iii), When mandatory sanctions were 
imposed subsequently, all the permanent members did cast a concurring vote, so that the 
legal position has been regularized, in this respect at least, 

28. Translation of an address by Dr Emilio von Hofmannsthral to the International 
Law Association in Buenos Aires, 25 August 1968. 
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Thirdly, Chapter VIII, Article 39, of the Charter stated that ‘the Security 
Council shall determine the existence of any threat to peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of agression....°’ Clearly the Security Council cannot have unlimited 
powers to decide that a situation is a threat to peace. Article 1, of Chapter I, 
states that the purposes of the United Nations are ‘to maintain international 
peace and security, and to that end: to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to peace, and for the suppression of acts 
of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring about by- peaceful 
means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situations which might lead 
to a breach of the peace... .? Chapter VIII, the chapter which deals with 
enforcement measures such as sanctions, is headed ‘Action with respect to 
threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression’. It is thus 
clear that the first two categories of Chapter I, 1, are those to which Chapter 
VIII applies, and that Chapter VIII does not apply to ‘Adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the 
peace.’ 

One tends to assume that the reason for applying sanctions was that there was 
some risk of aggression. There is no evidence that Rhodesia contemplated 
aggression against her neighbours; in fact, in view of her position, it would have 
been foolhardy to have embarked on such action. Were her neighbours to feel 
a desire to attack Rhodesia, this could not be regarded by the Security Council 
as a risk, since these neighbours, as members of the United Nations, are fore- 
sworn to settle their disputes by peaceful means. Furthermore, were they to 
attack, then sanctions ought rightly to be directed against them rather than 
against Rhodesia. However, in the debate in the House of Lords on 31 January 
1967, the Lord Chancellor said ‘A threat may arise as much from a situation 
within a State as from a dispute between States and it is for the Council to 
decide what action under the Charter is appropriate.’ He went on later in his 
speech to say that on 20 November 1965, the Security Council ‘found that the 
continuance in time of the situation then existing would constitute a threat to 
peace;’ and the Council decided, in its resolution of 16 December 1966, ‘that 
the present situation in Southern Rhodesia constitutes a threat to international 
peace and security." To say that the continuance in time (in what else could 
it continue ?) would constitute a threat to peace is to say that the present situ- 
ation, if it continued, might lead to a breach of the peace; and such a situation, 
according to the distinction which is made in Chapter I, Article 1, is not within 
one of the categories to which Chapter VIII applies. Clearly by ‘a threat to 
peace’ this article of Chapter I must mean a threat ‘here and now’: one such as 
an ultimatum, a mobilization, an assassination, etc. Furthermore, the fact 
that ‘the present situation’ of November 1965 has not in over seven years led to 
internal disorder, in spite of the undermining effects of sanctions and the 
29. House of Lords debate, Hansard, Vol. 279, No. 98, 31 January 1967, pp. 887 and 889. 
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aggression from without by guerrilla fighters, is objective proof that it was not 
one such as to ‘constitute a threat to international peace and security’. 

In his January 1967 speech the Lord Chancellor admitted that ‘in its deter- 
mination of a threat to the peace, and in its decision about what measures are 
called for, the Council will be largely influenced by Political considerations.’ 
In a letter to the author dated 5 March 1969, Mr Holyoake, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, wrote ‘I do not think that there are many people who would 
quarrel with your conclusion that the Security Council’s decision to impose 
economic sanctions was primarily a political move.”*° No one who really 
believed that the Security Council genuinely thought that there was a threat to 
peace would think of describing the move to impose sanctions as ‘political’; 
and, if the Security Council did not think that there was a threat to peace, there 
is nothing in the Charter of the United Nations that would give it the authority 
to impose sanctions. 


Conclusion 

The British government made promises to the Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment at the Federation Conference. It has been indicated that these promises 
were probably not intended to be promises but rather as instruments of per- 
suasion; and, as such those who made them probably never thought that they, 
or their successors, might be called upon to fulfil them. That promises were 
made with regard to the terms of reference of the Monckton Commission can 
hardly be doubted: that they were made by some without much intention of 
seeing that they were carried out, or even with the direct intention of evading 
them, seems to be equally clear. One cannot be certain what assurances were 
given at the Victoria Falls Conference; but it is evident that the duty to make sure 
that there were no misapprehensions over a matter so important as the 
independence of Rhodesia had not been fully accepted. 

When in 1962 he was told of Mr Duncan Sandys’ visit to Dr Banda—the 
visit in which Duncan Sandys is supposed to have promised independence for 
Nyasaland—Mr Butler commented ‘Whatever may have been said in Nyasaland, 
I intend to tell Banda that he won’t get unilateral secession, and that whatever 
we do will have to be part of a general settlement. And I assure you that we 
will do nothing without the most exhaustive inquiry.”*! ‘That whatever we 
do will have to be part of a general settlement’: would that he had stuck to this! 
If the assurances given to Southern Rhodesia on entering the Federation had to 
be abandoned, at least she was morally entitled to a ‘quid pro quo’. The states 
which had caused all the trouble were to be given independence almost without 
a thought; Southern Rhodesia, which had been self-governing for years, was to 
be denied it. Independence ought never to have been given to the dissident 
states until it could have been given to Southern Rhodesia as well. 


30. Mr Holyoake (now Sir Keith Holyoake) to the author, 5 March 1969. Inarecent letter 
(11 October 1973), Sir Keith agreed that the quotation should be included in this article. 
31. Butler quoted in Welensky, 4000 Days, p. 333, 
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Of all the ‘evidences’ which were not made effective in the final (self-)deter- 
mination, two seem to stand out from amongst the others: the affront to Southern 
Rhodesia of withholding independence from her whilst giving it to the other 
states which had yet to prove themselves; and the effect upon those with whom 
one should co-operate of breaking one’s given word. 

If, in 1963, independence had been granted to Rhodesia, more liberal policies 
could have been encouraged and supported; today, if the more diehard are 
found to be exerting greater influence, we have only ourselves to blame. Was it 
so very illegal to have taken the independence which ought to have been 
Rhodesia’s by right ? 


ZAMBIA AND RHODESIA: PRISONERS OF THE PAST 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF RAILWAY POLITICS IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


by SIMON KaATZENELLENBOGEN 
University of Manchester 


‘THE ECONOMIC problems created by the closure of the Zambia—-Rhodesia border 
result in large part from the somewhat haphazard way in which central Africa’s 
railways were built at the turn of the century, and the geological accidents that 
made the Copperbelt an important mining centre only many years after other 
regions had determined the routes the main lines followed. As a railway was 
essential for the development of the territory granted in 1889 to the British South 
Africa Company (Chartered), its founder Cecil Rhodes lost no time in arranging 
for the construction of a line from Kimberley through Bechuanaland, reaching 
Bulawayo in 1897. By the time the connection to Salisbury was completed five 
years later, Southern Rhodesia had already acquired a rail outlet to the sea via 
Mozambique and the port of Beira. These lines were built before any extensive 
knowledge of the Rhodesias’ economic potential was available, but in the 
expectation that traffic would grow as the exploitation of minerals, primarily 
gold, promoted wider economic development. Rhodesia’s gold deposits proved 
disappointing, and it was the coal fields of Wankie, the zinc and lead mines of 
Broken Hill and the copper fields of Katanga that drew the railway northwards 
and for nearly two decades provided the greater proportion of traffic and 
revenue. 

Rhodes’ original intention had been to continue the line from Salisbury, across 
the Zambesi River and on to the southern shore of Lake Tanganyika as part of 
the Cape-to-Cairo Railway he hoped to build. He and many of his associates 
spoke most eloquently and convincingly about this railway; many remained 
unconvinced. Such a scheme had in fact no economic or political justification. 
The idea was rather romantic, however, and was quite useful in mesmerizing the 
British public, Chartered shareholders in particular, to continue supporting the 
company despite the fact that it was not paying any dividends. Railways, 
especially those built by private companies without government subsidies, 
had to have ample traffic that could bear relatively high transport rates, simply 
to recover construction costs, let alone show a working profit. Agricultural 
products, which were very much more important than minerals in Rhodesia’s 
early economic growth, could not provide such traffic. Minerals, if found in 
sufficient quantities and in easily treatable form, could. 


Dr Simon Katzenellenbogen is Lecturer in Economic History at the University 
of Manchester. He has recently published Railways and the Copper Mines of Katanga 
(Oxford, 1973), the historical evidence in which forms the basis of this short article. 
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The discovery of Southern Rhodesia’s vast coal reserves near the Victoria Falls 
led to the construction of a ‘branch’ line from Bulawayo to Wankie. In 1902 
the line crossed the Falls. The next section was built to Broken Hill where a 
syndicate headed by Edmund Davis, one of the most important but least known 
figures in the economic history of southern Africa, intended to exploit the area’s 
extensive zinc and lead deposits. On the basis of Davis’ assurance that large 
amounts of traffic would be available, Chartered agreed to guarantee the deben- 
tures issued to finance construction. When the railway reached Broken Hill 
in 1906, the anticipated traffic did not materialize because technical problems in 
separating the zinc and lead ores, which occurred together in most of the 
deposits, had not been overcome. As the railway could not meet the debenture 
servicing charges, Chartered found itself in a serious financial position, a position 
already made very difficult by the cost of financing the railway from Beira. This 
was initially built to a narrow gauge, and later had to be widened to the South 
African standard (3 ft 6ins). The only area that seemed likely in the foresee- 
able future to provide sufficient mineral traffic to relieve the burden was Katanga, 
where some of the world’s richest copper deposits were found. 

Rhodes had tried to include Katanga in Chartered territory, but a series of 
expeditions sent by King Leopold II of the Belgians succeeded in establishing 
the Independent Congo State’s claim to the territory. Jules Cornet, a geologist 
attached to one of the expeditions, investigated the copper fields, but was only 
able to prospect over surface workings from which Africans had been extracting 
copper for centuries, and which were therefore seriously depleted, giving no 
indication of the immense wealth to be found at only slightly greater depth. 
He concluded that Katanga’s copper deposits were not valuable enough to 
justify the heavy capital cost of bringing them to production and building a 
transport system to carry the copper to the coast. This conclusion went un- 
challenged until 1899 when an expedition sent by Robert Williams began 
prospecting in Northern Rhodesia near the Katanga frontier. 

Williams had become associated with Rhodes in Kimberley and was involved 
in much of the early mining activity in Southern Rhodesia. In 1895 Rhodes 
asked him to help meet a request from the Prince of Wales to grant a concession 
to a syndicate in which the Countess of Warwick was the major participant. 
Disagreement over finance and the Jameson Raid delayed action on the request, 
but in 1899 Williams formed Tanganyika Concessions Ltd. (Tanks) and sent 
George Grey, brother of Sir Edward Grey, to locate the concession. Grey 
pegged the Kansanshi mine which appeared very promising, but which, like 
other mines found in Northern Rhodesia before the First World War, never 
became a paying proposition. Much more profitable were Grey’s clandestine 
visits across the border, where he found sufficient evidence of the existence of 
copper and gold to convince Williams to seek King Leopold’s permission to 
extend his prospecting into the Congo State. With the help of Lady Warwick, 
and of Belgian pessimism as to Katanga’s worth, Williams secured a concession 
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in December 1900 and sent Grey on a second expedition. The information 
collected convinced even the most sceptical, and in 1906 the Union Miniére du 
Haut-Katanga was formed to exploit the mines; but however rich the deposits, 
without dependable transport they were worthless. 

King Leopold favoured the development of a railway route entirely in Congo- 
lese territory, using the navigable portions of the Congo River where possible. 
Williams felt that the Benguela Railway—from Lobito Bay across Angola to the 
Katanga border—would provide the best access route for the mines. In 
October 1902 he secured, again with Lady Warwick’s assistance, the right to 
build this line, but neither it nor Leopold’s scheme were in fact completed as 
quickly as was the link to the Rhodesian railway system. Rhodes, and Chartered 
after his death, had refused to extend their line beyond Broken Hill unless they 
received a half-interest in Katanga minerals. This Leopold refused to give 
them and it was only in 1908, when Chartered was in dire financial straits, that 
agreements were reached for continuing the railway to the Congo border and on 
to Elizabethville and the mines. From 1912, when Union Miniére began full- 
scale production until 1928 when the Bas-Congo to Katanga line (Chemin de fer 
du Bas-Congo au Katanga, or BCK) was completed to Port Francqui (Ilebo) on 
the Kasai River, almost all of Katanga’s copper was shipped over the Rhodesian 
network to Beira. This accounted for the greater portion of the railway’s 
revenue and enabled it to carry agricultural produce at much lower rates than 
would otherwise have been possible. Even after the all-Congo route was 
opened, between a quarter and a third of Katanga’s copper exports went to 
Beira, in part to ensure the supply of coal and coke from the Wankie collieries. 
The fact that good quality coal and coke is not available for Katanga and the 
Copperbelt from any other source as cheaply as it is from Wankie has always 
been a strong point on Rhodesia’s side in her relations with her northern 
neighbours. 

Katanga’s copper ores could be mined and treated relatively cheaply because 
they were more highly concentrated than those found anywhere else, and 
because most of them were found close enough to the surface to be worked by 
open-cast methods. On the Copperbelt, however, the paying ores were found 
at much greater depth, requiring expensive sinking of shafts and tunnelling. 
Large-scale prospecting and development only took place there in the late 1920s, 
when the increasing world market for copper and technological innovations 
made the profitable exploitation of these ores seem possible. Transportation 
was no problem as only short branches had to be built to connect the Copperbelt 
to the main line. The route to Beira was well established and there were 
powerful vested interests wanting to ensure that no major changes in the line 
were made, and that the Copperbelt companies would not be able to take full 
advantage of the other routes that became available. 

The Benguela Railway link to the coast was completed in 1931, providing the 
shortest, most direct route for copper from both Katanga and Northern 
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Rhodesia, It has never in fact been used to its full capacity because both the 
Congo and the Rhodesias restricted the amount of traffic it could carry, in favour 
of their own lines. A tri-partite agreement reached in 1956 by the Benguela, - 
Bas-Congo to Katanga and Rhodesia Railways limited the amount of Northern 
Rhodesian copper that could be shipped to Lobito to 20 per cent of the total 
exported. Provisions for equalizing rates to the ports of Beira, Lobito and 
Lourenço Marques were flouted by Rhodesia Railways which offered a special 
discount on some of Northern Rhodesia’s copper so that the Benguela Railway in 
fact carried considerably less than was allotted to it. This agreement does not 
entirely bind Zambia now, but the capacity of the section of the route passing 
through Katanga is limited, and in any case, extensive use of a railway running 
through Portuguese territory is politically undesirable for independent Zambia. 

Even within Rhodesia changes in the route were strongly opposed. A 
proposal to link Sinoia, near Salisbury, to Kafue, south of Lusaka, was never 
carried out. Despite the fact that the link would have shortened the distance to 
Beira by some 500 miles, Rhodesia Railways refused to build it, claiming that 
the existing patterns of transport would be seriously disrupted, and difficulties 
would be caused for those portions of the line that would be by-passed and 
deprived of mineral traffic. When, several years after the Second World War, 
the idea of linking the Copperbelt to Dar-es-Salaam by rail was first being 
seriously considered, the same argument was one of several advanced against it. 

Once Zambia became independent, economic objections to such a link 
became secondary to political considerations, and the Tan-Zam railway is moving 
towards completion. It will enable Zambia to escape, though perhaps not 
entirely, from the prison of the past. For Rhodesia it will be rather more 
difficult as there is no alternative source of high-rated traffic available. Although 
Wankie coal is still a bargaining point, Zambia may well be willing to pay the 
extra cost of obtaining coal elsewhere. The breaking of the established trans- 
portation pattern will cause much greater disruptions of the Rhodesian economy 
than years of sanctions. Not only did Jan Smith under-estimate Zambia’s 
willingness and ability to use other railway routes, but also he seems not to have 
appreciated Rhodesia Railways’ heavy dependence on copper traffic. The 
situation is particularly ironic if one considers that the Tan-Zam link can be 
seen as taking Aftica’s railways one step closer towards the realization of Rhodes’ 
Cape-to-Cairo dream. 


CONTRASTS IN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
KENYA AND TANZANIA 


by EDMUND O'CONNOR 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


KENYA AND TANZANIA provide a number of contrasts in their approach to 
educational development which reflect differences in their overall development 
strategies, and many of those who are critical of Kenya’s educational policies 
are inclined to offer solutions based upon the theoretical Tanzanian model. But 
despite these contrasts it is arguable that there has been little radical change in 
the structure of education in either country since independence, and in this sense 
colonial education can be characterized as revolutionary in its effects if not in its 
aims. Itis also far easier to analyse and criticize existing structures than to 
propose viable alternatives; and in any case educational development is such a 
complex process that any short term evaluation is of doubtful validity. 

In both countries there has been a considerable growth in educational provision 
since independence, and a few basic statistics provide their own contrast. While 
primary enrolments over the last ten years have grown in Tanzania from 500,000 
to 850,000, the equivalent Kenya figures are 1,000,000 to 1,600,000. In per- 
centage termis, the rise in secondary provision has been even. greater with Form 1 
enrolments moving in Tanzania from 4,300 to 7,600 and in Kenya from 13,000 
to 46,000. In fact, Form 1 enrolment in Kenya is greater than the total Tan- 
zanian secondary enrolment of 33,000, while the equivalent figure for Kenya 
exceeds 140,000—although some 40 per cent of the Kenya intake is into unaided 
Harambee schools. Again, in terms of the total teaching force, Kenya has some 
56,000 teachers compared with Tanzania’s 23,000. 

These are impressive figures, particularly those relating to Kenya, even 
accepting that Tanzania started from a lower base. But both sets of figures 
must be seen against a very rapid growth of population of about 3} per cent. 
It is also a population where more than 50 per cent are below the age of 15 and, 
despite these considerable advances, Kenya has little more than 10 per cent of the 
age group in secondary education and Tanzania less than 3 per cent. Expect- 
ations continue to rise and pressure, particularly for more and more secondary 
places, remains unrelenting while, at the same time, the costs of primary educa- 
tion exceed all other education costs and are increasing annually as a proportion 
of the whole. The very rapid growth of educational provision in Kenya has 
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itself created strains and has raised certain fundamental questions. Tanzania— 
with a more planned if a more restricted approach—has avoided some of the 
strains but popular pressure for rapid educational development is strong, 
particularly in certain areas of the country. Tanzania’s approach has also raised 
basic questions of a different kind. 


Educational development in Kenya since independence 

Between 1964 and 1972, the period of the first two Kenya development plans, 
a high priority was placed on the expansion of secondary and higher education 
to meet high and middle level manpower needs. This objective coincided with 
existing and ever growing popular pressure for more secondary places, and the 
government was able to channel this demand by encouraging numerous 
educational Harambee? or self help projects for which there had been some 
precedent during the colonial period and which took much of the heat out of the 
situation at the local level. Since the late 1960s, however, employment oppor- 
tunities have been decreasing, the Kenyanization of the Civil Service has been 
largely effected and employment opportunities in the formal sector of the 
economy have not kept pace with educational expansion. While the problem 
was one originally of primary school leavers reluctant to remain in the rural areas 
and moving to the urban areas to seek employment and the bright lights, this 
situation now pervades the whole school system. Today, those who do not 
obtain first or second class grades in the East African School Certificate Exam- 
ination have great difficulty in obtaining employment or, at least, in gaining 
employment which meets their expectations, and there are indications that 
before very long this will be affecting those leaving Form Six; such a situation 
if not controlled is potentially dangerous politically. And as the gap between 
those who succeed and those who do not continues to grow, competition becomes 
more severe for places at the next level. It is a highly selective process which 
Edgar Castle described as one in which holders of School Certificates talk only 
to graduates and graduates talk only to God.? 

The most severe area of the selection process is between primary and second- 
ary, and critics argue that concentration upon preparation for the certificate of 
Primary Education (or in other words for secondary selection) makes teaching 
over-formal, hampers curriculum development and causes massive repeating. 
Figures indicate that repeaters of Standard 7 alone represent some 25 to 30 per 
cent of total Standard 7 enrolments. Again at the secondary level the unaided 
Harambee schools have sought to emulate the aided secondaries although 
lacking the resources to do so and have followed similar although more limited 
curricula. At every level then, and quite understandably, it is the case that 


1. Foradiscussion ofthe growth of the Kikuyu independentschools, and also of the develop- 
ment of post-independence Harambee schools. and their place in the Kenya education 
structure see J. Anderson, The Struggle for the School (London, 1970). 

2. E.B. Castle, Growing up in East Africa (London, 1966). 
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education is geared to the examination structure and to selection, and conse- 
quently the argument is put forward that the schools can take too little account 
of the needs of the majority for whom their particular stage of education is likely 
to be the last formal education they will receive. 

It is difficult if not impossible to effect radical change in the curriculum with- 
out first changing the examination structure and in particular the Certificate of 
Primary Education. The International Labour Office Report on Employment, 
Incomes and Equality? is highly critical, and in a support paper argues that the 
CPE is not even a valid basis for selection. The weakness in the argument is 
when it touches on alternative methods of selection. The ILO report states 
that tests must be developed ‘that are sensitive to backwash effects, using items 
related to the objectives of our terminal oriented basic education cycle.’ Ignoring 
the jargon, it is undoubtedly right to suggest that the examination structure 
should serve the aims for which the curriculum is designed, and in Kenya the 
administrative machinery to introduce different forms of testing presents no . 
problem. The real difficulty is first to decide what should constitute a ‘terminal 
oriented basic education cycle’ and here the Tanzanian experience is not par- 
ticularly helpful. No one would deny that primary education should be related 
as closely as possible to the child’s own experience, but this is not the same as 
introducing effective vocational training when one is also concerned to ensure 
that children learn certain basic skills. Another difficulty is that little research 
has been carried out on alternative testing procedures. The validity of the 
present examination is badly affected by the inability to stop wholesale repeating, 
but this is a highly sensitive political issue and, when a few years ago, the exam- 
ination in the Kisii District was made null and void because of leaks, the President 
was involved in the final decision. No selection procedure will meet the need 
if it is not seen by the general public to be fair and no alternatives are as yet 
available which meet this criterion. If for example more emphasis were to be 
put on headteachers’ reports, very real pressures could be brought to bear which 
would result only in greater public criticism. Again, developments in Tanzania 
do not give reason for confidence. What is certainly needed—and it is a need 
which is now accepted by the Ministry—is for the establishment of an Exam- 
ination Research and Development Unit, and this is a proposal contained in the 
Draft Chapter on Education of the 1974-78 development plan,‘ with the CPE to be 
treated as top priority. 

While it clearly affects teaching methods, it is also too easy to assume that a 
restructuring of the examination system would in itself liberate the primary 
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curriculum and bring about innovation in primary teaching methods. Such 
criticisms fail to appreciate the contraints under which the primary teacher 
operates, his isolation, inadequate support facilities and not least his own limited 
formal education which is often insufficient to give him the confidence which 
would enable him to use less formal methods. The New Primary Approach, 
for example, has remained in a majority of schools more an ideal than reality. 

Three other factors are relevant. First, those responsible for policy have not 
been committed to any radical change in the curriculum because they are them- 
selves the successful products of the existing system. Secondly, teacher 
education has been one of the least satisfactory aspects of educational develop- 
ment in recent years. It has had little political clout compared with secondary 
education, and while there has been no shortage of statements of intent, the 
colleges have had relatively low priority on funds and an inadequate system of 
responsibility allowances resulting in difficulty in attracting good heads of 
departments; and until this year a considerable number of principals have held 
posts on a temporary basis while a high proportion of staff have little or no 
teaching experience. There are now indications that the colleges are going to be 
given a much needed higher priority in the 1974-78 development plan. The 
number of colleges is being reduced from 35 to 17, increased financial incentives 
are proposed and permanent principals are being appointed. The increased 
size of institutions could create difficulties in finding men or women of sufficiently 
high calibre and experience to head them and some good smaller colleges have 
been or will be closed, but despite this it is a move in the right direction. There 
are also indications that the quality of primary teachers is improving and one 
main reason is that the quality of intake is being raised through the expansion of 
the secondary system and the lack of alternative outlets. 

Curriculum development has also been adversely affected by the difficult 
relationship which has existed between the Institute of Education, the Inspector- 
ate and the University. The Institute is well staffed but its contribution over 
the past few years has not been as great as it might have been. The Inspectorate 
is a small but able body and a great deal has been done at secondary level to 
reappraise and develop syllabuses, and to provide in-service courses, but it has 
been hampered by lack of adequate staff at Provincial and District levels. Any 
improvement in the quality of primary education will partly depend on an 
expansion of the primary inspectorate and advisory services. This was stressed 
in the Bessey Report on Curriculum Development and is a feature of the Draft 
Chapter on Education for the 1974-78 development period, which also looks to a 
more closely controlled and integrated policy for Curriculum Research and 
Development, the Institute’s responsibility for teacher education passing to the 
Inspectorate and its basic educational research to the University, leaving a 


5. Ministry of Education, 4 Study of Curriculum Development in Kenya (Nairobi, 1972). 
This is the report of an advisory mission appointed by the Republic of Kenya and led by 
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separate Curriculum Research and Development Centre. It is interesting to 
reflect that in Tanzania, too, there has recently been rationalization of Curricu- 
lum Development programmes and the Inspectorate, which was run down, has 
now been resurrected. 

The ILO Report makes a series of recommendations in addition to its support 
for a completely revised testing procedure. For example it supports a basic 
cycle of eight to nine years free education in the long term; an increase in the 
proportion of the curriculum to be devoted to prevocational subjects; one year of 
community service for pupils completing upper secondary education and a 
second year’s service to be given by university graduates in their home areas; the 
creation of second chance institutions for drop outs and adults based on Harambee 
and self-help efforts, and the introduction of special quotas for secondary 
education. While a number of the recommendations are imaginative little 
account is taken of problems of implementation. 

Another basic criticism is that education in Kenya is divisive not only because 
it is highly selective but also because it has helped to accentuate other divisions 
within Kenya society, divisions between urban and rural areas and between 
districts, It is true that educational facilities in Nairobi are considerably greater 
than in the rural areas. There is provision for primary education for all who 
wish it; administration, and supervisory and support facilities are strong and 
some 35 per cent of pupils go through to aided secondary schools as against a 
national average of 12 per cent. Development is uneven across the country as a 
whole. This, of course, is not a post-independence phenomenon, being an 
extension of different rates of development which were under way in the 1950s 
and early 1960s, but it could be argued that its continuation reflects the failure of 
one of the main aims of the Kenya Government’s declared educational policy, to 
help in nation building. On the other hand it could also be argued that develop- 
ments in the more advanced areas have had a stimulating effect on demand and 
growth elsewhere and that in development terms one should invest in those 
areas which are likely to give the highest rate of return. But whatever the 
theoretical arguments it would have been difficult if not impossible, given the 
nature of Kenya politics, for the government to have controlled the expansion in 
those areas where there is considerable pressure of population on land, and from 
which the ruling party draws its greatest support; nor is it likely that there has 
been any wish to do so. Again, it would be surprising if the ILO Report 
recommendations concerning the introduction of district quotas for secondary 
selection were to be implemented. These look to the provision of larger quotas 
for neglected districts in the transition period, leading to equal district and 
school quotas when universal basic education is achieved. Tanzania has a 
district quota scheme but has not tried to effect a school quota system, and it is 
interesting that in certain areas of Tanzania, pupils are transferring at Standard 
Six toschools in districts where primary schools are weaker in order to emerge on top 
inthe followingyear. Itis difficult to frustrate the more ambitious and determined. 
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Nairobi presents an interesting example of the way in which certain pre- 
independence structures can continue albeit in different form. The former 
divisions of schools into European, Asian and African naturally have gone but 
primary schools remain differently graded into C, B and A schools with a con- 
siderable fee differential. There is strong criticism of these continued differ- 
entials but it remains difficult to change the system when many senior officials, 
businessmen and politicians send their children to the high fee, high cost 
schools. The only change likely is to a two grade system still based on the 
ability to pay and the rationale will be that the high fee schools will be inter- 
national schools. 

What is apparent in Kenya is that despite considerable achievements, despite 
the ability of many administrators, despite the excellence of many individual 
schools, there has been a lack of any overall or coherent development strategy for 
education. To some extent the ethos of the country is antipathetic to this, and 
while it could be argued that planners and economists already have too great a 
say in what should or should not happen in education, this is a strong reason for 
the Ministry of Education itself to create a stronger central planning team 
staffed by senior officers. The lack of an overall strategy is also reflected, for 
example, in the comparative failure to relate capital development and recurrent 
expenditure; and in technical education where, as in Tanzania, there has been no 
clearly directed and sustained policy. In the Ministry, planning, as such, rests 
with a small International Development Association Planning Unit, physically 
situated outside the Ministry. It is a capable unit, but mostly staffed by 
expatriates, ; 

The end of the present planning period therefore sees a number of basic 
questions unresolved. How to cope with wastage and massive repeating and 
whether or not to change selection procedures? This is linked with the whole 
question of primary curriculum development. How fast to expand primary 
education particularly in relation to rising costs? How to diversify and re- 
orientate the secondary school curriculum towards employment opportunities 
in the formal and informal sectors? How to improve the quality of teacher 
education? The need to establish a clear policy for technical education; to 
incorporate the Harambee private sector at secondary level and the proposed new 
Harambee polytechnics into the system; and the need to integrate Ministry 
policies into a coherent planning strategy. 

These questions are considered in the Draft Chapter on Education. for the 
next development period covering 1974-78, which is perhaps the first overall plan 
for education so far produced. It is not as radical in its approach as the ILO 
Report recommendations on education; it goes some way beyond Treasury 
guidelines and is certainly not as expansionist as many senior. Ministry of 
Education officials would like, but it is feasible, probably has Treasury 
support and, almost by default, is likely to be accepted with some amendments as 
the programme for the next four years. 
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One of the recommendations, and a necessary one, is that education policy 
should be determined by a Senior Management Group headed by the Permanent 
Secretary, and it also makes proposals for a reorganization of the central admin- 
istration to meet the expansion in quantitative terms which has taken place. 
The new plan period will see a switch of priorities from secondary development 
to the primary sector and a stronger emphasis on improving the quality of 
teacher education. 

In the secondary sector there is likely to be a consolidation of recent expansion 
at secondary level with a diversification of the curriculum towards a more 
comprehensive system; comprehensive, that is, in terms of subject rather than of 
intake. This will involve the introduction to a greater degree than at present of 
applied subjects (in vocational agriculture, industrial education, home science 
and business education) with a basic core of subjects being preserved. One of 
the problems here will be that of a too full time-table. Again it would be 
optimistic to think that such a diversification of the curriculum will result in 
changed attitudes. Many past education commission reports have stressed, for 
example, the fact that the problems of agricultural education are as intimately 
tied up with the solution of economic, technical and social problems as with 
purely educational questions, and that school leavers will continue to seek 
alternative means of employment, whatever the curriculum, until the value 
to themselves of working on the land can be clearly and practically 
demonstrated. 

Again one suspects that effecting changes of attitude in parents is also a long 
term process, and most still equate the concept of a good school with the tradi- 
tional grammar type school. This is particularly the case where it is still clear 
that those reaping the greatest benefits are those who succeed in moving through 
conventional secondary courses despite the problems of unemployment. 

In relation to the unaided secondary sector, the Draft Chapter makes an 
imaginative set of recommendations. As already indicated, the Harambees have 
followed a similar if more limited curriculum to the aided secondaries; many have 
finished at Form 2, all have aimed at aided status and many of the more success- 
ful ones have had the support of particular churches; and whether or not they 
have achieved aided status has depended, after passing formal inspection, on the 
strength of political support. One other feature is that once aided status has 
been achieved local support and Harambee effort has usually dropped. 

The Draft Chapter proposes that after 1974 the Government should open 
30 new Form Threes each year, and that entry will be by competitive examination 
open to all students registered in the unaided schools. There would be no more 
take-overs of Form Ones. In addition about 50 unaided schools would be 
offered a Harambee package of assistance to include the provision of one fully 
trained teacher per school, in-service training for existing teachers, equipment 
for teaching science and correspondence courses designed for the Kenya Junior 
Secondary Examination to be taken after two years. 
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There is as yet no clearly defined policy on the Harambee Institutes of Tech- 
nology. Their relationship to the general development of technical education 
has not been thought through and this is understandable when technical 
education development itself is so unclear. There will undoubtedly be con- 
siderable staffing problems and it is an area where additional external technical 
assistance will be sought. Again there is no clear indication of the level at 
which they should operate although they are spoken of publicly as high level 
institutions. ‘They are obviously seen politically as were the Harambee second- 
aries before them as taking some of the heat out of the situation, but this time at 
School Certificate and Higher School Certificate levels where there are lack of 

employment opportunities. 

One other aspect of future development is crucial; the commitment to primary 
expansion and to quality improvement in primary education. There is still 
considerable debate over the rate of expansion. The present likely percentage 
in primary schools is 57 per cent of the 6- to 12-year-old age group, taking 
account of repeating. It is of course much higher—up to 80 per cent—in 
certain districts. The Draft Chapter acknowledges that the long term objective 
is to provide nine years free basic education but maintains that resources will not 
allow the country to reach this target during the plan period. Instead it 
envisages a 9 per cent per annum growth rate in Standard One enrolments 
which would bring it up to 80 per cent overall within the plan period and which 
would be a substantial achievement. There is strong opinion in the Ministry 
that they should move more quickly to a basic cycle of 8 to 9 years free education 
and of course strong arguments can be advanced to support a universal free 
primary system; the fact that average enrolments are at present uneconomic, 
30 to 31 as against an economic figure of 40 to 45; that it could cut repeating— 
additional teaching posts could be supplied by secondary school leavers who 
cannot be absorbed in the job market. Again, one could meet costs partially 
by increasing taxation on luxuries and there is a strong social and political 
argument that an educated public would be more conscious of the need for good 
government and would provide greater constraints on those in power. Finally 
there is the argument which rightly stresses the existing great waste of potential. 
But the costs of implementing such a programme would be enormous and would 
be unlikely to get through Treasury opposition. In 1972-73 the total cost of 
primary education was approximately £194 million of which £174 million was in 
salaries. Between July 1973 and June 1974 there will be a 174 per cent increase 
on the salary item alone because of new teaching staff, regrading and up- 
grading, bringing the 1973-74 figure to £23 million or an overall increase of over 
15 per cent. Moreover, the colleges will shortly be putting out nearly 4,000 
primary teachers a year of whom 75 per cent will have had secondary education 
and while this is a considerable development, the financial effects are only 
beginning to be felt. The National Union of Teachers also plays a strong role 
in terms of the maintenance and improvement of salary levels. Equivalent 
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secondary education costs were £6°3 million in 1972-73 and £68 million in 
1973-74, so that the costs of primary education are not only much greater but are 
increasing as a proportion of the whole education bill. This is a crunch situa- 
tion and it is clear, as pointed out in the Draft Chapter, that since 85 per cent of 
expenditure on primary schools is spent on teachers’ salaries, the number of 
teachers to be employed, their qualifications and the rate at which the real value 
of salaries increase are all critical factors in determining the size of the primary 
sector. And any major changes in the teaching structure designed to turn 
down the growth of primary expenditure—for example, the introduction of a 
quota system—would raise very difficult political questions and likely opposition 
from the strong teachers’ union. 


Tanzania and education for self-reliance 

As in Kenya, Tanzania had an initial education objective for self sufficiency 
in the supply of high level manpower, and this was reflected in the first 1964- 
69 development plan. As early as the first year, however,President Nyerere 
had indicated the dangers as he saw it of the education system creating a privi- 
leged élite. Education for Self Reliance®, published in March 1967, attempted to 
redefine the objectives and the content of education, linking these to the wider 
development objectives laid down in the Arusha Declaration and in Socialism 
and Rural Development.” This has excited much interest and many would argue 
that the policies being followed are not only right for Tanzania itself but also 
provide a model for other developing countries. For example, it is possible to 
see something of this influence in the ILO Report recommendations on Kenya as 
they apply to education. However there is one interesting general observation 
in the ILO Report which is basic to its proposals. It argues for a strategy of 
redistribution, but links this with continued growth and claims that for a basic- 
ally poor, though rapidly growing country, equity is not a substitute for growth. 
It goes on to state ‘with greater equality, resentment and job seeking might be 
reduced but low incomes and poverty would remain.’ Whether in such a 
situation equity is compatible with growth is arguable. ‘Tanzania has gone for 
equity although she would claim that only by doing so can genuine growth be 
achieved. One of the attractions of the Tanzanian ‘model’ is that in Education 
for Self Reliance there is proclaimed a theoretically coherent strategy for educa- 
tion; it is a different matter, however, to translate the rhetoric into action. 

Tanzania’s educational aims can be summed up as emphasizing co-operative 
endeavour rather than individual advancement. Education must counteract 
the temptation to intellectual arrogance and must prevent rather than create the 
growth of an élite and the development of a class structure; it should also be 
geared to the needs of what will be for a long time to come a predominantly 


6. Julius K. Nyerere, Education For Self-Reliance (Ministry of Information and Tourism, 
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agricultural society and rural economy. In Education for Self-Reliance President 
Nyerere also argues that for this policy to succeed examinations should be down- 
graded in government and public esteem; that only by achieving this can the 
curriculum be related to overall political and social aims. Schools, it is argued, 
must become economic as well as social and educational communities and must 
contribute to their own upkeep; they should not have farms attached but should 
be farms and the school community should consist of people who are both 
teachers and farmers, and pupils and farmers. This could almost be described 
as a de-schooling policy. Nyerere claims that colonial education was revolution- 
ary in its aims and that education for self-reliance should also be revolutionary 
although with different, socialist aims in view. 

In more specific terms, the educational objectives of the second five year plan, 
1969-74, were to move towards self-sufficiency at all skill levels in the economy 
(to be achieved by 1980); to give every child a primary education as soon as 
financial circumstances permit (planned for 1989); to provide additional 
education only to the extent justified by manpower requirements; and to bring 
programmes of non-formal education within the reach of as many adults as 
possible on a continuing basis. 

In considering the progress of this policy, the Overseas Liaison Committee 
of the American Council on Education in its sympathetic report of November 
1971 to the Education Projects Department of the International Bank and to the 
Government of Tanzania,® stated that Tanzania represented a welcome break- 
through to a new concept of development with what it described as a nation-wide 
learning system in which there was no clear distinction between formal and 
informal education. 

The report went on to note that Tanzania had a record of outstanding 
accomplishments in certain instances; for example, the gearing of secondary and 
higher education to the manpower needs of the modern sector. In other 
aspects, however, such as the assessment of education and training needs for 
rural development and the development of administrative capacity at the local 
level the country was still far short of its objectives, This is an assessment 
which would probably be accepted by educational planners and administrators 
in Tanzania, although they would claim that they are in the right posture to 
achieve their aims eventually.’ 

Planning is certainly given a high priority within the Ministry, with a senior 
officer responsible for the Planning section; in this Tanzania contrasts with 
Kenya. It has also related secondary development to planned manpower needs, 


8. Tanzania: a Nation-wide Learning System, submitted to the Educational Projects 
Department, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International 
Development Association, and to the Government of Tanzania by the Overseas Liaison 
Committee, American Council on Education, 15 November 1971. 

9. For a brief consideration of the problems of implementation see A. C. Muingira, 
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research and action (East African Publishing House for the African Studies Association 
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but within the country it is debatable whether the public has accepted the limits 
imposed on secondary expansion and, in some respects, it would appear that 
Education for Self-Reliance has generated more excitement in the breasts of 
external and expatriate observers than of many Tanzanians themselves. One 
diffculty is that, like it or not, where entry is highly competitive, secondary 
schools and the University are, by definition, élitist. Furthermore it is likely 
that in Tanzania as elsewhere this will become self-perpetuating in the sense that 
children of educated parents will have a greater opportunity of achieving selec- 
tion to secondary education. Of course, one may require the greater involve- 
ment of those selected in service to the wider community, but they are still seen 
by that community as benefitting most from the process of education and there 
is no indication that parents have changed their attitudes to the benefits and 
individual advancement which further formal education is seen to bring. As 
Professor Philip Foster has pointed out: 


‘so long as African parents perceive the school as an instrument of individual 
opportunity not only the school but that most “traditional” of all institutions, 
the family, will tend to subvert the egalitarian ends of the programme.’!° 


Furthermore those inequalities between areas in terms of development and 
educational provision that exist in Kenya also developed in Tanzania; and there 
seems to be little positive evidence, and some to the contrary, that these differ- 
ences, for example in the provision of primary education, have been narrowed in 
the last five or six years. And if education is to be geared to a nation of Ujamaa 
villages and is to engender understanding of and enthusiasm for communal 
participation in nation building it should be appreciated that the development of 
Ujamaa villages, certainly of those which have reached the third stage of develop- 
ment, is still very limited, with differences between areas of the country. There 
are few in the Kilimanjaro Region, and in an article on The Feasibility of Ujamaa 
villages in Kilimanjaro“ published in 1971, G. R. Mboya commented: 


‘When I asked about 140 leaders of Village Development Committees in 
Kilimanjaro what was their opinion of Ujamaa villages, they replied: “But 
these, Masia, Ashira, are nothing but Ujamaa villages”. ... when I went 
on to suggest that in true Ujamaa villages the idea of Kihamba (the individual 
plot of land) is to be transferred from ‘‘mine” to “ours” most of them parted 
company with me. It would seem that although they do carry on various 
activities together the trend is not towards more cooperation and egalitarianism 
but rather towards individualism.’ 


yr Philip Foster, ‘Education For Self-Reliance: a critical evaluation’ in Education in 
Africa, 
11. G. R. Mboya, ‘The Feasibility of Ujamaa villages in Kilimanjaro’ in J. H. Proctor, 
ed., RN Ujamaa Villages in Tanzania (Tanzania Publishing House, Dar es Salaam, 
1971). 
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And again he goes on to say about the Chagga peasants: 


‘One thing which is conspicuous about these people is that they are so much 
engaged in the business of earning their daily bread that they have no time for 
ideologies. I observed that it is hard for them to appreciate an ideology that 
will enable them to revolutionize their social conditions. The one ideology 
they know very well is the one of acquiring more wealth individually.’ 


It is not surprising that he is referring here to a Region where there is strong 
competition between Divisions for more secondary schools and where a 
number of new unaided secondary schools have recently started along Harambee 
lines and with government approval. 

This also touches on the appeal to traditional values and to traditional educa- 
tion in Education for Self Reliance. Much has been made of this and it has 
raised considerable discussion about the balance between western influences in 
the education system and the concept of an African society that was democratic, 
egalitarian and non-competitive. But there is no doubt that western education 
has gone deep and in that sense has been revolutionary in its effects; and few 
involved in educational planning, administration and teaching show any great 
concern with this question or feel that there is any crucial conflict.!? While it is 
useful to refer to traditional values for harnessing support for policies, in practice 
this does not appear to be a major factor in the development of educational 
policies and curricula. 

There is also a possible contradiction in a situation which stresses self-reliance, 
particularly if it is linked with the new policy of decentralization. If these 
terms are to mean anything in practice, the more that self-reliance and de- 
centralization works the more difficult it will be to achieve an equal pace of 
development across the country as a whole, which is one of the government’s 
aims, and the more the process of self-reliance as it applies at the local level may 
have to be diluted and controlled. It is also worth noting that the Harambee 
school development in Kenya, for all the problems it has raised, is an example of 
self-reliance and self-help at the local level which has not been emulated in 
Tanzania. 

On decentralization, it is of course unfair to make any final or hard judgment 
at this early stage. The Tanzanian Government has itself put back the begin- 
ning of the next Development Plan period to 1975 to allow the new Regional 
Teams to settle and to prepare their own plans. The policy of decentralization 
sensibly looks on the one hand to the greater involvement of local people in the 
development process, and on the other to greater responsiveness to local 


12, For a discussion of the relationship between western influences and traditional 
values see John Cameron, ‘Traditional and Western Education in Mainland Tanzania: 
an attempt at synthesis’,a paper produced for a conference on Conflict and Harmony 
Between Traditional and Western Education in Africa, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, March 1973. 
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opinion.48 But in the context of education, what does this mean in practice? 
Secondary and teacher education remain the responsibility of the central 
Ministry of National Education. Primary education is the responsibility of the 
new Regional and District Development Committees and Councils, but well over 
80 per cent of all expenditure goes on teachers’ salaries and the allocation of 
teachers is centrally controlled. 

Decentralization also highlights a very real problem in Tanzania, and it is one 
which is felt in much greater degree than in Kenya, namely, the real lack of upper- 
and middle-level managers who can implement the new policies. A good number 
of secondary school headteachers and senior staff have been moved into new 
positions in Regional and District Development Teams; the schools have lost 
their expertise while the new planning teams lack people trained in management 
skills. This raises the question of how to reconcile the need to provide a 
relevant education for the majority and, at the same time, to provide the upper- 
and middle-level managers, administrators and technicians within the same 
system. It also indicates that the gearing of secondary development to man- 
power requirements has not been as successful as claimed. 

While some changes have been made in secondary selection procedures it is 
doubtful if the present system, including assessment of service to the school and 
community, has any greater validity than that which it replaced; nor is it seen 
by the public to be more objective. In attempting to ensure a more equal 
allocation to secondary schools as between districts, a quota system has been 
introduced, but this has increased the pressures for more.secondary places part- 
icularly in the more developed areas and in areas where population densities are 
highest, and no attempt has yet been made to extend the quota system on a 
school basis, a policy which would undoubtedly provoke considerable 
opposition. 

In the field of curriculum development, radical changes have yet to be intro- 
duced in either the primary or the secondary sector which would indicate that 
there is any clear understanding of how the concepts of Education for Self Reliance 
and the gearing of education to the needs of a rural economy can best be achieved. 
Primary schools still devote much the greater part of their time to ‘academic’ 
type syllabuses leading to formal examinations and there are very great differences 
in pass rates. The question can be asked, therefore, whether in a situation in 
which the majority of pupils continue to strive for the goal of secondary school 
education, it is possible to motivate pupils towards the stated aims of education 
for self-reliance (especially in the rural areas). It is the same question that faced 
colonial educators with, as yet, no clear evidence that the answers have been 
found despite the greatly changed context. And, as in Kenya, in a situation 
which calls for an even greater degree of innovation and openness to change 
than in more developed educational systems, the constraints on the primary 


13. See Julius K. Nyerere, Decentralisation (Dar es Salaam, May 1972). 
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teacher are formidable. His own educational background combined with a very 
heavy timetable and large classes, and increasing involvement in adult education, 
all force him into formal and conventional teaching situations. One other factor 
has been the problem of obtaining adequate materials and in 1972, presumably 
because of financial difficulties, there was a severe cut in equipment grants, 
although this is now being restored. 

At the secondary level while there has been a change in the examination 
system, with Tanzania withdrawing from the East African Examinations Council, 
and while there has been experimentation with syllabuses and curricula, the 
indications are that recently there has been a move back to a more traditional 
approach. There has also been an injection of political education and the 
introduction of additional extra-curricula activities which, incidentally, has 
meant a greatly overloaded timetable. But essentially the changes in the 
organization of the secondary schools are similar to those being introduced in 
Kenya; a diversification of subjects with the introduction of particular biases, 
agricultural, technical and business, around a strong core of subjects. But as in 
Kenya the policy is in its early days and is by no means strongly developed. The 
fact also that secondary development has been planned to coincide with esti- 
mated manpower needs has meant that in Tanzania there has been no real lack of 
employment opportunities and consequently very little motivation for parents 
and pupils to accept the need for strong agricultural and technical biases in 
secondary education. There is one other feature of secondary school develop- 
ment which Tanzania shares with Kenya, and that is the considerable debate 
concerning discipline problems in the schools. These are certainly created in 
part by frequent postings and changes of staff. As already indicated, the new 
policy of decentralization has drawn senior staff from the schools, and recently 
there has been a considerable withdrawal of experienced secondary teachers to 
staff the recently much expanded army education system. 

To suggest that Education for Self Reliance has not gone very deep is not to 
imply that many of those in senior positions do not genuinely believe in the ideas 
behind it. But not all interpret it in the same way and some see it as a much less 
revolutionary document than others; also the concepts of Education for Self 
Reliance are difficult to implement where those responsible for implementation 
are themselves the successful products of the old system. Another major factor 
is that the schools are only one link in the chain and it is debatable whether in 
themselves they can generate great change and innovation. 

In this situation, teacher education, including in-service education, becomes 
of vital importance. The Ministry would appear to have given closer attention 
to the colleges than to the secondary schools as far as their commitment to 
government ideology is concerned but there are differences in approach between 
the colleges; some principals are more conventional in outlook while others see 
their task in more revolutionary terms. National Service in Tanzania is now 
fully accepted and popular, and those who have undergone such Service before 
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coming to the colleges tend to be more fully committed to government policies 
and to have a greater sense of purpose, although the time available for education 
programmes within the colleges raises difficulties. While there is a strong 
element of political education in the colleges, in other respects syllabuses are 
not radically different from those in Kenya, and as in Kenya the main problems 
are seen to be not so much the provision of teachers as the need to improve the 
quality of teacher education. There is also a similar appreciation of the need 
for more basic educational research, and staff are being selected to go abroad to 
train as specialists in curriculum development. Closer contacts are being 
established with Canada (paralleled incidentally in Kenya in the context of 
Technical Education) and some 40 tutors from Colleges of National Education 
are being selected to take two year degree courses there. This may presuppose 
some change in approach in teacher education, but hardly a radical one. 

One other important aspect of education in Tanzania should be stressed; 
the non-formal, adult education sector. This is more closely coordinated than 
in Kenya with a greater concentration on the spread of mass education pro- 
grammes and functional literacy. A high priority has been given to basic 
literacy programmes at the expense of other aspects of adult and continuing 
education and there is likely to be a change of emphasis in the next planning 
period. While what has been achieved is impressive, the Overseas Liaison 
Committee of the American Council on Education makes far too great a claim 
when it states that there is now no clear distinction between formal and non- 
formal education in Tanzania. Although teachers are inevitably drawn into 
literacy campaigns, the fusion or integration of the formal and non-formal 
systems, with the schools becoming broad~based community learning centres, is a 
difficult process and far from being realized. 

The Overseas Liaison Committee in its Report to the International Bank 
claims that Tanzania has a design for development, but goes on to say that the 
biggest constraint is leadership and managerial capacity at the local level rather 
than the availability of financial resources. Whether of course there is a ‘correct’ 
design for development is open to debate. It is sometimes argued in Tanzania 
that while many of the policies have been ineffective, unsettling and uncertain, 
uncertainty is stimulating and out of it will emerge something which is funda- 
mentally different from what has gone before. What could also emerge is 
increasing disillusion. 


Language Policies 

One important aspect of educational development relevant to both countries 
also provides an interesting contrast; that of language medium. Tanzania has a 
clear national policy; Swahili was first promoted as an official language under the 
German administration and was developed through mission agencies which 
were more cosmopolitan than those in Kenya. As the national language it is 
used as the medium of instruction in primary schools, and it is the government’s 
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wish and long-term intention to extend this to secondary schools. And logically 
if Swahili is the medium in primary schools it should also be the medium through 
which students are taught or learn in Colleges of National Education, although 
practice in the colleges varies and some still use both English and Swahili. 

There are real psychological advantages in the use of Swahili as a national 
language and it has obvious advantages in terms of nation building. The 
arguments are clearly laid out in Wilfred Whiteley’s Swahili: the rise of a national 
language. Today in Tanzania educated individuals are less concerned than 
formerly with the need to demonstrate their ability to use English and there is a 
potentially wide market for Swahili books, a wider market outside Tanzania than 
within it. But this is not to say there are no real difficulties and there are 
differences of opinion among secondary and university teachers. Any extension 
of Swahili as the medium in secondary schools will create problems, at least in 
the short term, involving the provision of teachers as well as in the supply of 
suitable educational materials, particularly in mathematics and science subjects. 
Again there are indications that performance in the first year of the secondary 
school is affected adversely by the switch at that stage to the medium of English, 
and this is reflected in performance higher up the school and at University level. 
Another real danger of course is that students will be at home in neither Swahili 
nor English. But government policy is firm and Swahili medium is likely to be 
extended slowly in the secondary schools, first of all in the arts subjects— 
political education classes are already held in Swahili and history is likely to 
follow. Another possible division is the use of Swahili as the medium in the 
first two years of the secondary school moving to English in Form 3. 

In Kenya there is no clearly defined language policy. English was introduced 
as the medium from Standard One in Nairobi schools, and in schools in a few 
selected pilot areas in the years immediately preceding independence. This was 
linked with a new primary approach supported by material produced for the 
purpose and by an adequate in-service training programme. One problem not 
foreseen, however, was the difficulty of introducing a controlled experiment and 
it soon spread beyond the ability to provide the necessary in-service support for 
teachers. Nevertheless, at the present time some 60 per cent of primary 
Standard One classes use English as the medium while others begin in the 
vernacular, including certain areas where Swahili is the vernacular, and then 
move into English at a later stage. The existing examination structure favours 
those areas such as Central Province where about 90 per cent of primary standard 
one classes are English medium. 

There is some political support, particularly on the coast, and some support 
within the University, for the introduction of Swahili as a national language and 
as the medium for teaching and learning in the primary school. Arguments 
are put forward concerning the political need to replace English by an African 


14. W. H. Whiteley, Swahili: the rise of a national language (London, 1969). 
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language, the danger that the use of English leads to a lack of respect for local 
traditions and culture, and the unjustified psychological demands on children 
posed by English medium education. It is also possible to argue that the 
continued use in government of what is in effect a foreign language consolidates 
and reinforces what is already an over-bureaucratic and complex system of 
administration. As with English, adequate material could eventually be pro- 
vided in Swahili and it could as easily be linked with modern teaching methods; 
it would also be as much or as little a unifying factor. But support for its 
introduction is limited and the majority of those in a position to influence 
decisions take a more pragmatic view. This is shared by the majority of the 
more articulate and urban based parents and by those in the more developed 
rural areas where English medium is already strongly based; such areas are 
important politically, It is also the case that there is a faster growing popular 
literature in English than in Swahili, as evidenced by the recent success of novels 
such as Charles Mangua’s A Tail in the Mouth. When considering language 
in education, one of the difficulties is that, as with other aspects of curriculum 
development, too little research and evaluation has been carried out to enable 
valid educational judgments to be made; and large assumptions are made which 
imply that learning processes are universal whatever the society and whatever 
the language. But if Swahili were to replace English it would need to be 
effected bya conscious political decision from the top, and such a decision would 
not be taken with educational considerations primarily in mind. Such a 
decision would also imply a less pragmatic and more radical approach to develop- 
ment and to nation building than is at present apparent in Kenya, and it is 
unlikely that there will be any change in language policy in the near future or, 
indeed, any firmly stated policy. 

The continued use of English both in Kenya and to a lesser but still con- 
siderable extent in Tanzania also affects, of course, the direction of technical aid 
support and external links, and is an important contributing factor of continuity 
in both education systems. 


Conclusion 

Undoubtedly there are contrasts—-some very real ones—between the educa- 
tional policies in the two countries which reflect the policies and approach of the 
respective governments to the whole process of development; but in many 
respects the contrasts are more apparent than real. Kenya has a less planned, 
more pragmatic, individualistic approach with a continuing commitment to 
expansion despite the problems which this poses and despite the greater 
theoretical emphasis now being given to planning. And if what really shapes 
the education system is the structure of incomes, there is little likelihood of any 
major redistribution of incomes in the next development period, in spite of the 
recommendations of the ILO Report. As far as education policies are concerned, 
15. Charles Mangua, A Tail in the Mouth (East African Publishing House, 1972). 
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public opinion is slow to change, and there would seem to be no great popular 
demand for radical change when individual attitudes to education remain fixed, 
and where the greatest political pressure continues to come from those areas 
which are already educationally advantaged. The next development period 
should see a rather more coherent strategy with higher priority given to primary 
education, a much needed emphasis placed on improvements in teacher educa- 
tion and on the provision of supervisory and support facilities for primary 
teachers. But the basic questions are fundamental ones and will not disappear. 

In Tanzania, the greater emphasis on planning and the clearer articulation of 
aims has not dampened expectations or changed individual attitudes to what 
education can and should do; expectations can only partly be satisfied by 
exhortation. There is a considerable gap between precept and practice and 
although this is not unusual in any educational system, it is perhaps more 
noticeable in Tanzania where the precept is more precisely and even eloquently 
stated. 

- It would be easy to suggest that each education system has certain features 
which would benefit the other and superficially they may seem to present alterna- 
tive models; but in practice it is unlikely that, in the short term at least, either 
will be greatly influenced by the other. And just as in Britain and in Europe 
there is an increasing awareness that educational policies reflect rather than 
determine political and social structures, educational developments in both 
Kenya and Tanzania would also tend to support this view. 

Finally, in any consideration of educational development and of government 
policies there is a tendency to overlook the contributions of individual heads of 
schools and of teachers to the education process; and the quite staggering 
differences between individual contributions and attitudes and between indi- 
vidual institutions within the same structure. In stressing the constraints and 
difficulties faced by individual teachers it is also easy to underestimate their 
achievements. Basically what has been achieved and will be achieved is the sum 
of their individual contributions which will have a greater effect, for better or 
worse, than any number of Commission Reports or analyses of educational 
structures. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE IN AFRICA 


THE CASE OF THE FRENCH EXPATRIATES IN SENEGAL 


by RITA CRUISE O’BRIEN 
Institute of Development Studies, University of Sussex 


Ir 1s OBVIOUS that in the decade since political decolonization in many African 
countries a European presence has remained very important. Although expat~ 
riates have served in a wide variety of contexts, the activities and attitudes of this 
group and its influence in the early stages of political independence in any single 
country have been little examined. That there are still so many Frenchmen in 
Senegal (29,000 in all, ten years after independence) makes it a special case in 
this general framework of inquiry, but it is the intent of this article to draw out 
some of the general themes of this perhaps rather extreme, or often so-called 
pathological, case of expatriate presence in order to highlight certain factors 
which might be useful for research into other and wider contexts.? 


The Franco-Senegalese connection 

In its first phase post-colonial French policy was not at all concerned with the 
economic independence of its former African colonies. Awarded the political 
attributes of nationhood, these countries were bound structurally, politically 
and financially to the metropolitan system. Self-sufficiency was an irrelevant 
consideration, The maintenance of substantial French personnel in Senegal 
today is the calculated cost to the French taxpayer of ensuring the security of 
French aid and capital investment, and/or of providing the necessary stability 
for Senegalese economic development within the franc zone and the French 
community. For most of France’s former dependencies in Africa, close 
co-operation with the métropole was the logical political successor to dependent 
status. This allowed for at least formal political autonomy, which in the case 
of Senegal remained restricted by the extent of its continued economic and 
financial commitment to France. 


Dr Rita Cruise O’Brien is on the staff of the Institute of Development Studies of the 
University of Sussex. She has written White Society in Black Africa: the French in 
Slay se (London, 1972) which is based upon a sociological study undertaken in Senegal 
in 1967. 

1. A summary of this article was presented at the World Congress of Sociology in Varna, 
Bulgaria, in 1970, and has been published in French in a volume entitled Sociologie 
d@’Impérialisme, edited by Anour Abdel-Malek (Paris, 1971). Sample data which are 
mentioned in the text are taken from a questionnaire survey done among a stratified 
quota sample of 250 French men and women employed in the public and private sectors 
in Senegal in 1967. Information about sampling methods and a more detailed presenta- 
tion of the material is to be found in the author’s book. 
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Under the leadership of President Senghor, the first independent government 
of Senegal has established the policy that the immediate future of the country is 
best served not only by retaining close ties with France but also by relying heavily 
on French personnel. The dominant programme of aid is French,and French 
companies process the groundnuts which account for some three-quarters of 
Senegal’s exports. Frenchmen are close political advisers of the President, 
represent Senegal abroad, and even provide background advice to Senegalese 
teams negotiating with the French government. More crucial than their 
obvious presence in high places, however, is the apparent depth of Senegalese 
dependence on Frenchmen individually and collectively. Steeped in the French 
tradition, the ruling élite in Senegal seems to retain the conviction that Senegalese 
development may be best defined as the improvement of local performance 
within basically French structures. So long as this is the case, Frenchmen 
remain the natural leaders in this process. 

Senghor himself is the first to acknowledge-this dependence. On the occasion 
of a meeting in 1967 of the National Council of the governing party, it was 
possible for the President to chastise his political élite, telling them among 
other things that ‘The truth is that we have not yet decolonized either our 
mentalities or our habits.’ The expectation of the colonial relationship simpli- 
fied to its basic elements in terms of personal interaction may be reduced to a 
simple model: the European directs and the African is directed. The extent to 
which relations among Frenchmen and Senegalese can now be thrust beyond 
this framework into a collateral relationship between technical assistant and 
civil servant, or colleagues in the private sector, is the crucial test of the some- 
what ideal French formulation of coopération, or its Senegalese corollary, ‘le 
dialogue. It is often only with difficulty that the European technical adviser 
becomes more than just the successor to the colonial officer, or that the European 
employee of the European-owned firm treats his African colleague as more than 
just an auxiliary. The problems inherent in the transformation of a colonial 
structure to one of assistance or co-operation, or the difficulties of effectively 
training African manpower in an expatriate-owned and directed private sector, 
lie not only in the transformation of institutions (though this may be done 
imperfectly), but also in the area of roles and attitudes which have been devel- 
oped by colonizer and colonized throughout the period of colonial rule and 
afterwards. 


Problems of Africanization in the private sector 

While never being in the accepted sense of the term a colony of European 
settlement, Senegal had for a long time had a large resident French minority in 
Dakar and in the main provincial towns, working for trading companies and 
serving in the colonial administration. In addition to being the administrative 
capital of the French West African Federation in the inter-war years, Dakar 
became the centre of commercial and industrial development for the Federation, 
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and its principal port. In the context of this general prosperity, Frenchmen 
were encouraged to migrate to Senegal to perform work connected with the 
groundnut trade and set up small businesses of their own. It was not unusual 
to see Frenchmen doing the types of jobs which in British colonies were done 
by Indians, Lebanese or rapidly trained Africans. The prosperity of Dakar 
continued in the years immediately after 1945, and offered opportunities for 
employment to Frenchmen with relatively little skill or education, who could 
not find jobs in the restricted job-market of post-war France. 

The newest element in the resident French minority was the petit blanc 
(roughly, ‘lower-class white’), who brought with him to Africa a minimum of 
relevant skills, and whose success epitomized the potential for upward employ- 
ment mobility among whites in the colonies at that time. The proportion of 
European workers and artisans in Dakar rose steadily from 1946, reaching a 
high point in 1955 and then beginning only gradually to decline—a reflection 
of post-war economic expansion and contraction.? The long-term effect of 
the influx of petits blancs was felt in later years, when French employees, as well 
as company directors in local branches of trading companies and industries, had 
a much lower level of educational achievement or technical knowledge than 
other Frenchmen recruited to overseas posts during a period of greater employ- 
ment stability than that just following the second world war. 

The problems of training African personnel in such an employment structure 
were considerable. An apprenticeship system was introduced, but remained 
very limited in scope, and generally the training of African labourers was done 
most unsystematically. Under-employment was rife, and what could not be 
achieved by a single sufficiently trained person was left to a quantity of poorly 
paid labourers who were hired by the day or by the job. One of the chief 
obstacles in the achievement of a trained African labour force was often the 
European overseer himself who resisted directing (or simply did not know how to 
direct or train) a working team: it was for many whites their first post of authority 
or command. Resistance to adequate training on the job is related as much to 
the fear of African advancement, and the desire of the European to retain his 
job, as to the difficulty of communication across cultural and linguistic lines.? 
Thus, the absence of skilled Africans due to the supply of European labour was 
compounded by the difficulty of training Africans on the job in the 1950s, 
leaving Senegal at the time of independence and afterwards with critical short- 
ages of local skilled labour, and the continued need for expatriate direction. 

The posts of Europeans in the lower echelons of industry, in particular, have 
been defended by company directors in Senegal because of the differential in 
skill and education between expatriates and Africans. Frenchmen remained in 


2. See République du Sénégal, Ministére du Plan, Recensement Demographique du 
Dakar, 1955, 2itme fascicule, 1962, and Paul Mercier, ‘Le Groupement Européen de 
Dakar’, Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, Vol. 19, 1955. 

3. See André Hauser, ‘Quelques Relations des Travailleurs de l’Industrie à leur Travail 
en A.O.F. (Sénégal, Soudan, Guinée)’, Bulletin de [Institut Français de P Afrique Noir, 
XVII, Series B, 1955. 
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key supervisory posts as foremen and works overseers because, so it was argued, 
certain problems in existing technical training schemes and labour relations 
made their presenceindispensable. Thereisstill a particularly high proportion of 
expatriate skilled labour in relatively new industries, which have an immediate 
need for specialists who have not to be trained on the spot, and among the 
clerical sections of all expatriate firms in which the French-speaking secretaries 
are readily employed on local contract from among the abundant number of 
job-seeking French women. The commercial and service sectors of the economy 
have been much more widely Africanized, largely because fewer specific skills 
are required in them. 

Studies have found that Africans trained to take over supervisory posts in 
industry from expatriates do not always appear to possess all the ‘non- 
technical qualities’ required to make efficient foremen. The appropriate 
technical skill and aptitude for promotion, for example, may be found among 
workers who lack more general education or the personal authority or 
adaptability to hand unforeseen and (for them) unprecedented difficulties." 
One can propose a number of explanations for this. First and foremost is 
the obvious lack of industrial or urban background among the working force,® 
making them unused to the rhythm, demands and pace of industrial labour. 
Second is the limitation of the existing training programmes in improving on 
this manpower shortage. Most firms favoured in-service training schemes, 
since they are the least costly method, the drawbacks of which are that they 
provide only limited training for specific tasks in the production process, and 
vary widely within and between sectors, depending on the works overseer 
or training manager directing them. Only one experiment in the sphere 
of general professional training had been attempted in Dakar by the time this 
study was carried out, with a view to improving the overall professional aptitude 
of Senegalese workers in order to prepare them for promotion.” Although by 
1967 the Centre had produced several hundred graduates, the results were dis- 
appointing, since it did not have the full support of local company directors, 
and employees were not always promoted upon return to the job, because there 
were still Frenchmen in the same grade or lower. 

A third explanation for inferior work output may be found in the lower stan- 
dard of demand made on the African labour force, because it had always been 
possible to rely on European staff where African effort was not sufficient to meet 


4, ‘This was the situation in 1967; by 1973 there were not nearly so many whites in these 
jobs in industry (but the industrial sector of the Senegalese economy remained very small), 
5. z Suy Pfeffermann, Industrial Labour in the Republic of Senegal (New York, 1968), 
p. 71. 

6. Ina study conducted among Dakar industrial workers in 1964, it was found that only 
6.6 per cent of them had been born in Dakar, less than half had any industrial experience 
before starting their job, and nearly 40 per cent had come directly from agricultural jobs: 
A. Hauser, Les Ouvriers de Dakar (Paris, Office de Recherche Scientifique et Technique 
d'Outre-Mer, 1968), p. 151. 

7. Centre de la Formation Fonctionelle et Professionelle: initiated as a project of the 
Federation of French Industries, it is now integrated into the Senegalese Ministry of 
Technical Education and financed by it. 
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production requirements, And, fourth, are the problems of establishing the 
personal authority of an African in a European-owned and directed firm, which 
lie with executive superiors, with colleagues of both races, and with subordinates. 
Although studies conducted among the Senegalese labour force concerning 
individual preference for a European or an African superior indicate a prefer- 
ence for working under the orders of a countryman,® it is common for older 
African employees in French firms to feel a certain status loss when a younger 
man of their own race replaces a European superior. But, in general, the need 
of African workers in Senegalese factories for a fairly high degree of supervision 
and guidance on the job appears to be based on lack of skills and appropriate 
training rather than on any ‘innate’ feelings of dependency which can beassociated 
with cultural or racial characteristics (a fairly widely held European assumption, 
discussed below). 

Problems of in-service training and the recognition of the authority of an 
African employee once promoted exist at a number of levels. The training of 
labourers may still be done, as it was before independence, by Frenchmen in 
supervisory posts, who advanced in the company at a time when such posts were 
reserved for whites. Their control was often based on a kind of paternalistic 
authority over their subordinates, which was dependent on maintaining the 
latter’s relative incapacity in the working context. Problems of establishing 
African authority in an expatriate firm have been particularly acute at the 
executive level, wherein Africanization is much slower and is organized on an 
individual basis. The preparation of an African executive through the com- 
munication of files, information, techniques and contacts is usually done by the 
departing European whose place he is supposed to take. In many cases the 
achievement of executive status overseas for a Frenchman cannot be transferred 
back to a job in France, and repatriation, therefore, almost always means 
some form of downward mobility (most often less responsibility and freedom of 
action). Anticipation of this may naturally make the departing executive feel 
bitter and therefore reluctant to pass on the job effectively to the African who 
is to replace him. 

In considering company policy on Africanization, it is useful to make certain 
distinctions. Those few local firms which have an expanding local market are 
officially fairly receptive to it, and those which are in a stagnating or declining 
sector are trying to Africanize at least at the grade of foreman, and to replace 
older French employees with younger French technicians who are more willing 
to train Africans, a practice which it may be necessary to institute more widely. 


8. Inasmall survey which was conducted as part of the Senegal study, preference seemed 
to reflect satisfaction with existing work situation in that those who worked with a lot 
of Frenchmen preferred doing so, and those who worked with only a few Frenchmen 
(police, municipal and post office employees) preferred working under a Senegalese boss. 
Among workers in an industrial plant in Dakar, interviewed in 1959, 62 per cent preterred 
an African boss, 11 per cent a European, and 27 per cent had no preference. In this study 
the labourers generally favoured Africans for qualities of friendliness and judged Euro- 
peans on the basis of their professional characteristics alone. A. Hauser, Les Ouvriers 
de Dakar, p, 158. 
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In the local branch factories of international firms, on the other hand, although 
the decision to accelerate Africanization has usually been taken at the head 
metropolitan office, it has been found that implementation can be blocked by 
local management.® Non-economic factors are often at least as strong in 
influencing the decisions of local company directors on labour matters and 
Africanization, nearly the only aspect of company policy on which they have any 
latitude. l 

Almost without exception, company directors in Dakar have had long colonial 
experience, many of them having come up through the ranks of the company, 
with all the prejudices frequently associated with rapid upward mobility in a 
colonial environment.!® They express a sense of solidarity with the white 
employees whose attitudes they share, and an obligation to defend their interests. 
One of the frequently cited advantages of the working environment in Senegal 
mentioned to the author by Frenchmen was the ‘European Club’ atmosphere 
on the job, the familiarity among whites of all grades of employ, which is indica- 
tive of the relative unimportance of class and status distinctions among them, 
and a tendency to identify that which was ‘good for the company’ as that which 
was good for its white employees. With little real executive authority or 
influence on company policy except in the field of employment, local directors 
feel less concern for the long-term interests of the company in Senegal than for 
protecting, where possible, the posts of white colleagues. In so doing they are 
acting as receptors of predominant local white feelings concerning the capabilities 
of Africans and Africanization in the private sector, which often reflect more 
widely held prejudices. 

Eighty-nine per cent of those Frenchmen interviewed in the author’s survey 
who were employed in the private sector in Dakar in 1967 were agreed that 
Africans did not have the same output as Europeans on the job. The point to 
be examined here is the nature of the explanation given for that which is believed 
to be true by expatriates, rather than the verifiability of such assertions. Only 
five per cent of those interviewed used the economic and social factors present 
in the existing situation—that is, inexperience of newly trained or poorly trained 
employees, under-employment or the absence of appropriate education or train- 
ing. Another small proportion of respondents used explanations based on local 
physical or climatic conditions. Most of them, however, relied on a priori, 
sweeping judgements of the racial, national or cultural characteristics of all 
Senegalese, one corollary of which was to attribute observed behaviour to 
specific personality characteristics which were seen as biologically or culturally 
determined, and another of which was to associate with it a certain stage of 
human or cultural evolution (which, it was believed by some, could be directly 
related to the stage of socio-economic development of the country itself). As 
might be expected from such attitudes, only one-eighth of those interviewed 


9. See G. Pfefferman, Industrial Labour, pp. 74~75, which corroborated evidence found 
in the author’s own study, see reference 10 below. 
10. For note 10, see next page. 
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were able to give a clearly affirmative reaction to the possibility of increased 
Africanization in their sector of work. 

A European manager in the work situation has a dual role for the African 
subordinate. In addition to being an executive superior in organizational terms, 
he is a member of the group which maintains a self-conception of cultural, social 
or racial superiority. The view held by most expatriates, that work in Senegal 
must at the present time be directed by whites with black subordinates, is a 
nearly accurate description of the actual situation in the private sector, and this 
situation leads to certain patterned reactions and expected role behaviour. 
Belief in the need to perpetuate expatriate direction because African performance 
is sub-standard in European terms is founded on an element of truth in the work 
situation, which was for many respondents the basis of their conviction about 
African inferiority. ‘A stereotype can originate from a nucleus of truth which 
can be perpetuated because it does not differ sharply from everyday perceptual 
data.’™! Since there is so little contact between French and Senegalese outside 
the working environment, there is a complete absence of the social stimulus 
which might counteract the negative stereotype. Instead, the nucleus of truth 
concerning work output reinforces certain less verifiable beliefs about Africans, 
such as those expressed above. 

The difficulty of communication between white and black on the job can 
serve also to reinforce the idea of African inferiority. An African worker, for 
example, may be too intimidated to ask for the repetition of a command from a 
European foreman, whether misunderstood for linguistic or other reasons. He 
may be afraid to insult the European, or to have abuse heaped on himself, for 
admitting that he did not understand.!* He may therefore act from guesswork, 
making the efficiency or exactitude of his work questionable, thus behaving as 
if the pervasive European view of African inferiority was a self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy.8 In such an environment, the possibilities of restructuring the French- 
owned and directed private sector so that it might contribute to a more effective 
use of local human resources, are therefore inhibited by a number of 
factors which cannot be accounted for in the simple projections of manpower 
planning. 


10. It became apparent in the course of the author’s Senegal study that those Frenchmen. 
who owed rapid job mobility to their presence in the colonies over a period of years 
showed more prejudice against African advancement, on the whole, than those who came 
on shorter contracts and served at roughly the same grade of employment as they did in 
France. But those who exhibited the most prejudice seemed to be those in relatively 
marginal posts in the European employment structure and therefore facing potential 
job and status loss. For a theoretical discussion, see F. Silberstein and M. Seeman, 
‘Social Mobility and Prejudice’, American Journal of Sociology, 65, 3 November 1959, 
p. 261 especially. 

11. E. T. Prothro and L. H. Milican, ‘Studies in Stereotype: familiarity and kernel of 
truth’, The Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 41, 1955, pp. 3-10. 

12. See also G. Jahoda, White Man: a study of the attitudes of Africans to Europeans in 
Ghana before independence (London, 1961), p. 74; and H. Powdermaker, Copper Town 
in Changing Africa (New York, 1962), p. 75. 

13. The influence of the self-fulfilling prophecy on behaviour is further described in 
G. W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (New York, 1958), pp. 7-8. See also, O. 
Patterson, The Sociology of Slavery (London, 1967), pp. 175-180. 
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The limits of ‘Le Dialogue’ in the public sector 

The continuity of the Franco-Senegalese connection in the public sector is 
in part explained by the extent to which Senegal’s administrative and economic 
infrastructure was integrated into the French system in the fifteen years prior 
to independence. Such French projects as FIDES (Fonds d’ Investissement pour 
le Développement Economique et Social) provided African states with very com- 
plex administrative structures which were based entirely on metropolitan forms 
and methods. The annual running costs of the system, and particularly of 
European personnel to direct it, became a considerable part of the colonial 
budget. In 1956, for example, the wages of the public sector in Senegal were 
9-6 per cent of the Gross National Product, of which 3-2 per cent were for 
Europeans, while in the Gold Coast in the same year the equivalent was 6-7 
per cent and 0-7 per cent respectively.4 This had a distinct effect on the 
present structure and finance of the Senegalese public service. Independent 
Senegal has retained most of the French administrative structures inherited from 
the colonial period, and where local personnel sources have been insufficient to 
maintain them personnel have been supplied from France. 

Senegal had one of the highest concentrations of French technical assistants 
and teachers in Africa, although it was considered to have been one of the two 
West African countries (with Dahomey) which could have exported public 
servants to some of the less well-endowed neighbouring countries at the time of 
independence. The total French personnel serving in the public sector in 
1971 was approximately 1,200.5 Two-thirds of these were in teaching posts, 
and the remaining one-third in the administration, where their influence, 
although varying widely according to personal, political or policy factors, was 
disproportionate to their total numbers. 

The impact of the present programme lies less in the numbers of personnel 
than in the continuation of structures and attitudes derived from the colonial 
period which permeate the public service. Since the technical assistant himself 
often fulfils an ambiguous role, there is a natural tendency on the part of both 
Frenchmen and Senegalese to return to the more obvious patterns of behaviour 
established in the past, the ultimate effect of which is that a French network 
within the administration retains considerable influence on policy. 

The original agreement!® between France and Senegal which established the 
technical assistance programme in 1959 made reference to the ‘provision of 
personnel estimated necessary for the functioning of the public services’ of the 
Republic of Senegal. It mentioned certain prescriptions binding the technical 
assistants, such as conformity to the regulations and policies of the Senegalese 


14. I, Saxe, in a paper written at the Harvard Centre for International Affairs (‘The 
Legacy of Britain and France in West Africa’), cited in Teresa Hayter, French Aid 
(London, 1966), p. 40. 

15. Information from the Secretariat of State for Cooperation, Paris, 1971. By 1973 
this had been reduced by 10 per cent approximately. 

16. Convention Relative au Concours en Personnel Apporté par la République Frangaise au 
Fonctionnement des Services de la République du Sénégal, 14 Septembre 1959. 
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government, abstention from actions which might be politically sensitive, and 
the respect of confidentiality for information obtained in a professional capacity. 
Apart from these, however, there was no positive definition of the role of the 
technical assistant in the service of the Senegalese government, and this has not 
since been done at any official level. While it would have been very difficult 
to provide specific information on the very varied jobs filled by the technical 
assistants, the absence of any adequate definition of the scope and limitations of 
their responsibility, or the nature of reciprocal interaction between the French 
and the Senegalese in a professional capacity, has left interpretation open to 
debate. 

The actual responsibility of a technical assistant, whose function may be to 
‘aid’, ‘assist’, or ‘train’, is ambiguous in the context of a governing organization, 
and in the absence of any attempt to specify his function or role other factors 
become extremely important. The personality of the expatriate, his length of 
experience and the relationship with the director or minister for whom he works 
are among the factors which determine his influence. And since the Senegalese 
administrative structure is based so closely on the French model, the latter 
remains the obvious reference point for activity and assessment. Two-thirds 
of those technical assistants serving in administrative posts (interviewed in 
the author’s survey) saw no difference between the jobs they did in France and 
those they were doing in Senegal, which would seem to indicate that a majority 
were still ‘directing’ or ‘administering’ rather than ‘advising’. A technical 
assistant might accept that the Senegalese administrative system does function 
differently and that Senegalese administrative behaviour is considerably distant 
from his own, but, retaining the French model, he is either disillusioned by the 
inefficiency, under-employment and corruption amongst which he works, or he 
uses it to assure himself that his services are indispensable. 

The expertise provided by technical assistants can become a potent kind of 
authority in an administrative system, although it is rarely recognized as such 
and can be exercised with little knowledge of the environment and little respon- 
sibility for the consequences. In this situation the essential ambiguity built 
into the role of the adviser and his place in the organization becomes important. 
He may be counselling someone who is in a higher administrative position than 
himself, although a political appointee without the knowledge and expertise or 
the executive experience which he possesses. Is the technical adviser supposed 
to do only what his Minister asks, or may he disagree with him on the basis of 
his personal knowledge and experience? Does the technical adviser only pre- 
pare memoranda within the parameters of existing policy, or may he initiate 
a new departure by suggesting a new programme or procedure? All of this 
seems to be unclear, and practice varies widely from role to role within the 
administration. 

Decisions from one part of the administration to another pass often from 
French adviser to French adviser. And decisions within a department are 
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sometimes made among senior civil servants and their technical advisers, without 
the knowledge or consultation of Senegalese colleagues. Such a pattern of 
activity is obviously more rapid and efficient, and senior civil servants have come 
to rely on the interlocking directorate of technical assistants and advisers rather 
than allow major decisions to be lost in the inefficiency of the regular adminis- 
trative structure. Instead of coping with the difficulties of the administration, 
there remains the option of just ignoring it. 

In addition to the structural deficiencies of the system, the difficulty of pro- 
moting personal relations between most Frenchmen and Senegalese inhibits the 
growth of a good working relationship. Because Frenchmen and Senegalese 
are mutually reluctant to share an office, each preferring to work alongside a 
colleague of the same race, the purpose of training the Senegalese in certain 
skills and techniques in fact has almost been abandoned. With little pressure 
from Senegalese sources, an expatriate ‘administration within an adminis- 
tration’ persists. 

As it was aptly put by the Director of Rural Animation in 1967, ‘It is in effect 
very difficult to pass concretly from a political phase of colonization to a political 
phase of co-operation,” In the context of the administration there remains 
the basic problem of interaction between two groups which have for so long 
known one another in a superior-subordinate framework. The basic ambiguity 
of the new role of technical assistant and technical adviser has tended to force 
both Frenchmen and Senegalese into behaving in terms of the residual relation- 
ship upon which the colonial service was built—the Frenchmen directing and 
the Senegalese being directed. 

The preceding analysis, which is based primarily on role relationships and 
social interaction between Senegalese and French expatriates in the working 
context, is intended to examine the limitations of heavy reliance on personnel 
from a former colonial power in the first phase of political independence. 
Although the situation of French employees in a private expatriate firm and that 
of technical assistants in the public sector are fundamentally different, the basis 
of comparison lies in the similarity of interaction with the Senegalese and the 
expectations which this engenders. It is intended only to underline that while 
there are sound reasons for relying on those who are familiar with the local 
context through long contact and working experience, it may none the less be 
difficult to establish a framework for the transfer of skills and knowledge or the 
promotion of independent action in such an environment. To what extent the 
Senegal situation itself may be used as a basis of comparison with other black 
African states might be further investigated. Although no doubt Senegal is an 
example of extreme neo-colonial dependency, comparisons with, for example, 
Kenya, appear to be most suggestive. 


17. République du Sénégal, Ministère d’Enseignement Technique et de la Formation 
des Cadres, Session d’Information du Personnel d'Assistance Technique, roneo, 1967, 
p. 131. 
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WITH THE fourth major outbreak of war in the Middle East having once again 
rivetted great power attention to this vital corner of the globe, a seemingly 
unobtrusive piece of barren territory lying between Ethiopia and the Somali 
Republic has suddenly gained in political and strategic importance. The 
French Territory of the Afars and the Issas, a sparsely-inhabited land of searing 
heat and mutually hostile tribal factions, commonly referred to by the name of 
its capital and only major city, Djibouti, has long been looked upon by western 
observers as nothing more than a sentimental remnant of France’s once-sprawling 
African colonial empire. The French themselves have seemed hard-put to 
justify their continued presence in what was until 1967 known as French Somali- 
land; yet by an historical accident they may well find themselves the possessors 
of an area having a great deal more strategic importance than has been hitherto 
appreciated. 

Djibouti’s value stems from its significant location at the Indian Ocean 
entrance to the Red Sea, a position from which a naval power of consequence 
could exert powerful influence over the oil tanker trade plying the waters of the 
Indian Ocean, and could also stand ready to make its presence felt in the 
pursuance of political goals. The Territory already possesses a modern port in 
Djibouti, which also serves as a base for an air transport network between 
Europe, East Africa, the Near East, and India For a number of years this 
position has been used by the French to link their upper African sphere of 
influence with that which they maintain in southern African, and until recently 
in the Malagasy Republic, formerly Madagascar. ‘This strategic network has 
been little understood or appreciated by Western military observers, who tend to 
view the African continent as a hodgepodge of newly emergent states known 
primarily for their poverty, unstable rulers, and domestic political squabbles. 


French defence policy in Africa and the Middle East 

To understand the French position and hence the role Djibouti has come to 
play in it, it is necessary to examine briefly French strategy in Africa. ‘France’s 
defence policy in the independence era of Africa has been based on two needs: 
This article was completed after the outbreak of the October Arab-Israeli war, but before 
the full implications of the Arab decision to use oil as a major military and diplomatic 
weapon became apparent. Thomas A. Marks is a Second Lieutenant (Infantry) in the 
United States Army, at present stationed in Hawaii. He is the author of a number of 


articles on military and strategic issues. In this article the French spelling of Djibouti 
has been retained. 
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to maintain its own strategic position in Africa “without an overly conspicuous 
deployment of forces in Africa itself;” and, as an extension of this, to reserve 
the right of intervention “on behalf of” African states and regimes.’ This 
strategy was developed following an analysis of the military and political collapse 
of France in 1940. It was reasoned that a large proportion of French fighting 
power could have been withdrawn intact to North Africa and from there gathered 
the necessary strength to launch a counterattack against Germany. According 
to the writer quoted above, in consideration of this argument France’s post-war 
defences were organized on a ‘Euro-African basis’, thus allowing France to 
present itself as a major military power.” 

When independence was granted to France’s African colonies by President 
de Gaulle in 1960, national armies were created and armed directly by France, 
thus being committed to that country for supplies and training. A system of 
defence co-operation was developed through the use of defence agreements 
signed with eleven African nations. These agreements generally stated that the 
African nation had to provide for its own internal and external security, but that 
France could be called upon to intervene in extreme circumstances. For its 
part France would use intervention only in special circumstances and reserved 
to itself the right to decide if it would accede to the request for aid. Several 
states, among them Chad, where the French recently concluded a successful 
intervention on behalf of President Francois Tombalbaye’s government, had 
included in their treaty a clause relating to the conduct of stability operations 
(au maintien de Pordre) which allowed for the intervention of French troops at 
the African government’s request for specified durations of time.? 

To fulfil its agreements France maintained the 11th Division of six airborne 
infantry battalions and two combined support battalions in southwest France, 
together with the 9th Marine Brigade of three amphibious battalions stationed 
in Brittany. (Troupes de Marine are a part of the army, supplying troops for 
intervention, overseas service, and advisory duty.) Additionally, a permanent 
intervention force is deployed at Fort Lamy, Chad, consisting in 1972-73 of a 
battalion task force of 500 men.4 Between 1960 and 1963 French forces inter- 
vened twelve times at the request of legitimate African governments;® and it 
was the intervention force at Fort Lamy, together with a company of reinforce- 
ments from France, which first aided the Chadians in the suppression of the 
revolt by Moslim tribesmen from the Sahara against the black, Christian/ 
animist government.® 
1. T. N. Dupuy, The Almanac of World Military Power (Dunn Loring, Virginia, 1970), 
5 Rath First, Power in Africa (Baltimore, Maryland, 1971), p. 422. 

3. Thomas A. Marks, ‘Chad: The Mysterious War’, Infantry, 63 (May-June 1973), 
ieee with Lt.-Col. Jean Salvan, French Liaison Officer to the US Army Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Georgia, on 7 December 1972. 

5. First, Power in Africa, pp. 423-24, 


6. Philippe Jaubert, ‘Intervention Française au Tchad’, Terre-Air-Mer (January 1970), 
pp. 21-6. 
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Cementing the defence alignment outlined above was the fact that the economic 
development and even the government budgets of the 15 former African 
colonies were underwritten by the French, thus tying a vast area of West Africa 
integrally to the metropole. Along the Red Sea/Indian Ocean coast was 
Djibouti and in the Indian Ocean the French forces stationed in Malagasy. 
To complete the chain France very quietly became South Africa’s leading arms 
supplier, a major trading partner, and an instrumental factor in moving the 
white-ruled nation towards arms production self-sufficiency.’ Thus France 
developed a web of influence extending down the entire west coast of Africa and 
linked to the Indian Ocean by the outposts just mentioned, as well as by several 
small archipelagoes near Malagasy. 

Until recently the French seemed to have established a secure position, and 
the role played by Djibouti remained peripheral. The first cracks in the system 
came in early 1973 when Libya’s leader Colonel Qaddafi persuaded the govern- 
ments of Niger, Mali, and Chad to break diplomatic relations with Israel in 
return for promises of economic aid, little of which eventually materialized.® 
The significance of this development was the illumination of the ease with which 
the loyalties of the desperately poor nations France was relying upon as part of 
its own national defence system could be bought. The price in Niger’s case 
was a mere $35 million in loans and $7-5 million in grants, while Chad gave in 
to a promise of $93 million in aid and an end to the open support of Libya for 
the Moslim guerrillas still active against the Chadian government.’ 

The middle of 1973 saw still further moves detrimental to French interests. 
With Europe obtaining 60 per cent or more of its oil from the Middle East, it 
had been vital that some Western European power maintain a protective presence 
in the area following the British withdrawal from east of the Suez Canal. 
Djibouti formed one end of a protective arc which the French had been able 
to establish by defence agreements with Malagasy, coupled with their military 
presence on the Comoro Islands and Réunion. The main route taken by oil 
supertankers making the trip between the Middle East and Europe was through 
the Indian Ocean and the Mozambique Channel separating Malagasy from 
Africa;!° hence the French appeared to be in an excellent position to safeguard 
their own interests in particular, and those of Western Europe in general. 

Suddenly this system came tumbling down. Riding a wave of discontent 
which swept throughout Francophone Africa, triggered by the heavy-handed 
French approach of dealing with its former colonies, Malagasy joined Mauritania 
in quitting the franc zone, and demanded that the French withdraw from the 
bases which they had held since the turn of the century. At the time the French 
had stationed in Malagasy the Third Foreign Legion Regiment (3e Régiment 
7. ‘Arms: The French Connection’, Newsweek (21 May 1973), pp. 45-6. 

A Japra: The Dust Devil’, Newsweek (28 May 1973), pp. 10-11. 


10. C. L. Sulzberger, ‘Oil and the Indian Ocean’, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 11 June 
1973, sec. 1, p. A-18. 
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Étranger d’Infanterie), one paratroop regiment, an air force detachment, and a 
naval contingent manning the key base of Diego Suarez, a vital link in the 
French Indian Ocean and African defence system. In August 1973 France 
began to close its bases and pull out. 

Final disposition of the rejected forces has not yet been decided, Some of 
them are to be redeployed to the French island of Réunion to the east of 
Malagasy, with additional units being sent north to the Comoro Archipelago. 
Yet the facilities of Réunion and the naval base at the Comoro port of Mayotte 
cannot be compared with the relinquished base of Diego Suarez. Moreover, 
the Comoro Islands have a restless independence movement, MOLINACO, 
based in nearby Tanzania, which cannot help but be encouraged by the French 
setback in Malagasy." Faced with the continuing requirement of safeguarding 
its oil supply, the greater part of which—22 million tons in 1972—comes from 
Saudi Arabia, and its strategic interests, France will have no choice but to 
increase its present force level in Djibouti. It stands as the sole base capable 
of serving as a viable alternative to the facilities that have had to be abandoned. 

Not only France’s interests are at stake, however, as the Western World now 
well knows. A military presence plays an important role in any diplomatic 
framework, but despite the enormous significance of Middle Eastern oil, Western 
powers other than France have been slow to establish any sort of concrete 
presence in the Indian Ocean, relying primarily upon Arab largess to secure a 
steady oil supply. This situation is rapidly coming to a forced end. Emerging 
with burned fingers from the French national oil company’s (ERAP) attempts to 
reach favourable oil accords with Iraq, the French government understands fully 
that a pro-Arab orientation is not proof against the capriciousness of individual 
Arab rulers, or against their use of oil as a major weapon in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

So, also, do the Communist powers. Germany, it has been said, was the first 
nation to comprehend the value of political strategy as an adjunct to war and to 
recognize that it was rooted in geography," but since the second world war the 
Communists have excelled in the use of political geography to further their 
aims. After being blocked in any attempt to expand by outright force of arms, 
the Soviet Union was forced to break out of its continental isolation and compete 
for power and influence among the Third World nations. While making 
numerous tactical blunders, the Communist have shown increasing sophisti- 
cation in their geographical dispositions so as to maximize political and military 
influence. 


11. ‘Africa: Unbinding the Ties’, Newsweek (27 August 1973), pp. 36, 40. 

12, Sulzberger, ‘Oil and the Indian Ocean’. In June 1973 agreement was reached 
between France and the Comoro nationalist parties, including the Comoro National 
Liberation Movement (MOLINACO), for the independence of the islands in five years’ 
time. 

13. James E. Akins, ‘The Oil Crisis: This Time the Wolf is Here’, Foreign Affairs, 
51 (April 1973), p. 486. 

14, Derwent Whittlesey, ‘Chapter 16—Haushofer: the Geopoliticans,’ in Makers of 
Modern Strategy, ed. Edward Mead Earle (New York, 1969), p. 393. 
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After failing to obtain through its relationship with Egypt any concessions 
which would significantly enhance its staying and striking power in the area, 
Russia moved elsewhere. A new Soviet base is under construction at Um 
Qasr, on the Persian Gulf in Iraq, while the strategic location of Djibouti has been 
appreciated and a nearby Soviet base built at Berbera in the Somali Republic.“ 
Other countries have joined the scramble for influence in the region. Cuba has 
more than 100 advisers training pilots in South Yemen to fly the advanced 
MIG-21 jet fighter;® a number of North Korean pilots have flown in combat 
for the Egyptian Air Force against the Israelis,” following the precedent set in 
1971 by the direct participation of about 100 Soviet advisers in the effort of the 
Sudanese Moslim majority to crush the revolt of the black southerners ;!8 and 
in April 1973 India began to supply military advisers to Iraq under a secret 
agreement designed primarily to counter the growing strength of Iran.?® 

Such developments, coupled with the Soviet naval build-wp in the Indian 
Ocean,”° have inevitably brought about much discussion in the Western World 
concerning the proper response. Japan, which receives 90 per cent of its oil 
from the Persian Gulf area, has been urged to take a more active role in the 
region. The United States, which has but a seaplane tender and two old 
destroyers based at Bahrain Island in the Persian Gulf, is preparing to set up 
an outpost on the British island of Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean." In 
addition America has been the major supplier in Iran’s $3 billion 1973 purchase 
of military hardware, with more than 1,200 advisers in the country.” 


Djibouti and its neighbours 

Having now examined French strategy in relation to Africa, the process 
which has thrust Djibouti into a sudden position of increased prominence, and 
the involvement of other powers which forces a Western response, it is proper 
to examine in more detail Djibouti itself and the characteristics which will 
aid or hinder French endeavours to use it as the linchpin for the security oftheir 
African and Middle Eastern positions. The French presence in the Territory 
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dates from a treaty made in 1862 with local chiefs, which set the stage for gradual 
expansion, by treaty, in 1884, 1885, and 1896. Djibouti became the capital 
town in 1892, and the official name of the possession French Somaliland in 1896. 
Two treaties signed in 1897 with Menelik IT of Ethiopia finalized the Territory’s 
borders and provided for the construction of a railway between the Ethiopian 
capital of Addis Ababa and Djibouti. Since 1946 Djibouti has been represented 
in the French Parliament as an Overseas Territory, a status it chose to continue 
in a popular referendum conducted in 1967. A High Commissioner is appointed 
by Paris, but his powers are theoretically limited to certain areas such as defence 
and foreign affairs. The Territory is financially autonomous, 

The economy itself is based upon the port of Djibouti’s shipping and the 
traffic of the Franco-Ethiopian railway. It costs France $60 million a year to 
administer the Territory and subsidize its economy. While the Territory’s 
location gives it its strategic importance, it is also in one of the world’s most 
barren, resource-lacking areas. Its 8,800 square miles, roughly the size of New 
Hampshire, burn under temperatures which average 92° from May to October, 
and are covered with sand, thorny scrub bush, and rock hills. Rivers are 
generally dry, and permanent lakes such as Lake Assal and Lake Abbe have 
too high a salt concentration to be of any use. Some livestock is raised in the 
coastal region and on the high plateaus of the Gouda and Mabla mountain 
ranges, but at present there are only 10,500 head of cattle and 80,000 sheep, as 
against 600,000 goats. Agricultural development is limited mainly to the 
outskirts of the larger towns and at some oases plots, industry being based 
entirely upon the port activities at Djibouti." 

In 1967 exports were a mere $2°8 million, principally hides and salt, all but 
$400,000 of this trade going to France. Imports were $26-9 million, again 
primarily from France. Tourism has been increasing in recent years to the 
pleasant holiday resort area along the Bay of Tadjoura, but can do little to offset 
the tremendous imbalance of trade. The situation has been exacerbated by the 
closing of the Suez Canal in 1967; shipping passing through Djibouti has 
declined 80 per cent, thus causing massive unemployment. The city itself 
already contains two-thirds of the Territory’s population, and in 1967 barbed 
wire fences studded with watchtowers and flare mines were erected in an attempt 
to control the constant influx of rural peoples drawn by the salaries which are 
still twice those of neighbouring countries.?5 

The problem of continual population flow into Djibouti is intimately con- 
nected with the most pressing and potentially explosive aspect of the Territory’s 
internal and external relations—the nearly even ethnic division of the 125,000 
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population into two mutually antagonistic tribal groups, the Afar, or Danakil, 
nomads who have ties with Ethiopia, and the Issa tribesmen who have ties with 
Somalia. Both Ethiopia and Somalia stand ready to assert their claims to the 
Territory in the event of a French departure. Ethiopia bases its claims upon an 
historical presence in the area and the nineteenth century treaties it made ceding 
land to France. Until the grafting of Eritrea onto Ethiopia in 1952 under 
United Nations’ direction, Djibouti served as Ethiopia’s only outlet to the sea. 
Although now possessing the Eritrean ports of Massawa and Assab, Ethiopia 
still sends over half of its foreign trade through Djibouti via the Franco- 
Ethiopian railway. The presence of a simmering revolt in Eritrea led by the 
Liberation Front of Eritrea (ELF)** has served to further increase the vital 
nature of the railway in which Ethiopia acquired a financial interest as a result of 
a 12 November 1959 treaty with France.*? Emperor Hailie Selassie stated in 
September 1966 that when France left the Territory, which he claimed had 
once been part of Ethiopia, it would return to its ‘rightful owners’. Somalia 
said it would oppose any such move. 

For its part Somalia sees the acquisition of Djibouti as a necessity in its quest 
to unite the Somali peoples of Africa, During the nineteenth century Somalia 
was divided among the British, French, and Italians. In 1960 the British zone 
joined the Italian area, then under United Nations’ trusteeship, to form the 
Republic of Somalia. French Somaliland had been granted internal autonomy 
in 1956, but by a 75 per cent majority voted in 1958 to retain its territorial 
status.2° Somalia is committed by its constitution to seek the peaceful and legal 
reunification of all the Somali peoples. Most of those who live outside the 
borders of Somalia are nomads who constantly squabble among themselves, 
and who accept neither government rule nor national boundaries. There is, 
however, a strong underlying unity when the fighting is turned against outsiders, 
and many of the Somalis look to the Republic of Somalia for support in their 
more serious battles.°° The Somali flag has a five-pointed white star on an 
azure background, two points symbolizing the former British and Italian 
colonies, one the French territory, one the Northern Province of Kenya, and 
the other the Haud-Ogaden region of Ethiopia. The Somali claims in pursuance 
of their goal of unity have led to strained relations with the states involved. 

France has strongly opposed the pan-Somali movement,” and the presence 
of Somalia-based political parties in Djibouti has led to violence in recent years. 
When President de Gaulle visited the Territory in 1966, the nationalist Issa 
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Parti Mouvement Populaire, which drew most of its strength from the 66 per 
cent of Djibouti city’s population which was of Somali extraction, launched a 
series of violent riots demanding immediate independence. Highly embarassed, 
de Gaulle ordered an immediate referendum to determine the future status of 
the Territory. Due to the continual influx of non-citizens across the Territory’s 
borders, stiff voting regulations were put into effect under which only French 
citizens over 21 years whose papers were in order were alllowed to vote. There 
were 39,024 eligible voters out of 125,050 inhabitants, 22,004 Afar and 14,689 
Somalis of the Issa and Isaq subgroups.*2 Thousands who lacked valid 
residence papers were expelled. 

In the actual balloting held on 19 March 1967, nearly 60 per cent of the voters 
opted for continuance of the French mandate. As was to be expected, the 
opposition claimed that the balloting had been rigged, and Somalia stated its 
refusal to accept the results. Demonstrations erupted, leading to rioting in 
which at least 17 civilians were killed. With Ethiopian and Somali troops 
poised on the Territory’s borders, the French were caught in a situation where 
they were forced to localize the bloodshed by calling in troops and police to 
forcibly quell the disorders.** Given the fact that a French departure would 
have led to an Ethiopian-Somali war, which would hardly have been expected 
to stay localized for long, the French chose to take what came and continue their 
‘mission’ in Djibouti. The reaction of most African governments was 
favourable. 

Acting swiftly, French troops held or deported thousands of Somalis who 
held no valid papers and were suspected of being agitators.3® Somalia refused 
to let the deported tribesmen into her territory, and feelings became very bitter, 
particularly in light of evidence that massive Somali financial aid had played a 
part in the post-election demonstrations.?’ Acrimonious verbal volleys passed 
between Afar and Issa leaders, with Ali Aref, leader of the strong Afar Democratic 
Party, declaring ‘The Afar hate the Somalis, to say things as they are. They have 
always been our enemies.”*8 Somali leaders said they would no longer take 
part in any internal government,®® but later relented, while the French launched 
an intensive programme to raise the economic level of the nomadic Afar to that 
of the more urban Issa. In a final move the name of French Somaliland, 
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which in French is ‘the French Coast of the Somalis’, was changed to the 
French Territory of the Afars and the Issas.*° 

Tensions gradually subsided, although Somalia continued to covertly support 
resistance parties and a small-scale guerrilla movement. On the night of 
24 January 1970 a grenade thrown into a restaurant injured 16 Europeans, while 
a number of leaflets calling for violence were scattered in the African quarter 
of Djibouti. These were signed by the Somali Coast Liberation Front.*! 

Today both the Somalis and Ethiopians provide refuge for groups seeking 
the independence of the Territory, so as to be in a position to capitalize upon 
a French withdrawal. The Ethiopian counterpart to the Hargeisa-based Somali 
Coast Liberation Front is the Movement for the Liberation of French Somaliland, 
led by an Afar tribesmen. To avoid a confrontation, the Somali have asked 
that when and if the French withdraw, the United Nations assume a temporary 
administration over the territory for a period of two years. This would allow 
both time for the Somalis to cultivate support before the self-determination 
referendum and for some arrangement to be reached that might satisfy both 
Somalia and Ethiopia.” 

In January 1973 President Pompidou visited the Territory. Amidst massive 
security precautions and reports that both the Somalis and Ethiopians planned 
to foment trouble, the visit went off peacefully.“ There are reports of a gradual 
shift in the French attitude towards the continuing costly presence in Djibouti, 
with many wondering why France bothers to stay at allt Such doubt is 
understandable, given the traditional French governmental reluctance to publically 
explain the strategic thinking behind its military decisions. More fundamentally, 
however, it is obvious that while Djibouti has always had intrinsic positional 
value, the French continued to hang onto it in the past as the lesser of two evils. 
A withdrawal would precipitate both an internal conflict between the Afar and 
Issa and also a sure war between Ethiopia and Somalia. Such a conflict would 
involve others, for the United States and Israel back Ethiopia’s claims, while 
Russia and China support Somalia.“ France, it would appear, had little 
option but to remain. Although such a decision was perhaps the only realistic 
solution, the French public has long since lost its desire to participate in these 
kinds of colonial ventures. 

If, in the immediate past, France has kept hold of Djibouti for want of any 
better solution, it now finds its albatross sporting phummage of a different colour. 
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Developments in the Indian Ocean region (which have been described in the 
section above) have thrust upon the Territory a new importance. Prior to the 
beginning of the withdrawal from Malagasy, French forces in Djibouti numbered 
between 5,000 and 6,000 men, consisting of a Military Command group, the 
highly-decorated Thirteenth Demibrigade of the French Foreign Legion 
(13e D.B.L.E.) one Marine infantry battalion, a Marine artillery battalion, 
one army aviation troop, two air force squadrons (one of A-IE attack aircraft 
and one of mixed transports), and a naval contingent manning two minesweepers 
and some landing craft.4? Whether these forces will be augmented is not yet 
known, but appears probable. 

For the Territory to continue as a viable base will of necessity depend to a 
large extent upon the ability of the French to convince the inhabitants that 
association with France is in their best interests, Development is a slow task in 
a land where there is such a paucity of human and natural resources. Fully 
90 per cent of the population is completely illiterate. In 1969 only 4,778 
students attended the Territory’s 19 public and seven private elementary 
schools, and only 604 students attended the one public and two private secondary 
schools. Increasing numbers of students are being sent to universities in 
France, primarily in the hope of strengthening cultural ties, but they are a small 
group. Djibouti itself has but one 600-bed hospital, and ten dispensaries are 
located in the main rural centres. The transportation network (apart from the 
railway) is primitive but growing.*® 

Illegal immigration continues to swell the population, although this problem 
has been cut considerably through the efforts of the Foreign Legion, which 
patrols the desolate 250-mile border. The Afar are strongly committed to 
French rule as the only means to retain their ethnic independence, while the 
Issa are just as committed to independence and union with Somalia. Whether 
the new focus of attention upon the Territory will increase tensions cannot be 
accurately predicted. 

For the moment the French are firmly in possession of their strategic toehold 
on the African continent. The future of the Territory would appear to be 
as one observer forecast in 1964: ‘French Somaliland has chosen what seems the 
only way for a territory with a precarious political and economic future. It 
has voted to remain a French territory, thereby obtaining the aid and guidance 
it needs desperately. At least for the near future, it is likely to remain a necessary 
vestige of colonialism on the continent of Africa.”4° Of one thing there is little 
room for doubt—the heightened importance of the Red Sea/Western Indian 
Ocean area in the uncertain post-October Arab-Israeli war situation. 
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Review Articles 
TOWARDS A HISTORY OF THE COLONIAL SERVICE 


by A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


The history of the Colonial Service has so far not attracted any attempts to 
include it into the main themes of scholarly writing of the 1960s and 1970s. 
William Cohen has boldly taken a sociological stab at the French Colonial Service, 
but in this country no one has yet tried to do for the Colonial Service what Philip 
Woodruff did so effectively for the Indian Civil Service,+ 

There are obvious and sound reasons for this reluctance, which need only be 
mentioned here. The steps taken in micro-research by, say, Robert Heussler in 
his Yesterday’s Rulers and The British in Northern Nigeria* and his current history 
of the Malayan Civil Service, or by monographs based on the rich Colonial Service 
archives gathered under the auspices of the Oxford Colonial Records Project, 
are likely to be more rewarding at the present and to make more of a contribution 
to the hypothetical goal of the history of the Colonial Service than the sweeping 
macro-studies of yesteryear. Few scholars today would happily undertake to 
write, as Sir Anton Bertram did in 1930 in under 300 pages, a book called The 
Colonial Service, or as Sir Charles Jeffries did at even briefer length in 
1938, The History of the Colonial Empire and its Civil Service. The time 
may well come again for such majestic surveys; I doubt whether it will be in the 
1970s. What we require now, in the historiography of the Colonial Service just 
as much as in the literature on African politics and African history, is a deeply- 
researched, well-constructed, objective and readable series of studies on the 
component parts so that, in due time, an overall assessment may be soundly based 
and safely undertaken. This is what is wanted; and to a considerable extent this 
is what we have in the books under review—not such an oddly grouped bunch of 
bedfellows as they may at first sight seem. 

G. B. Masefield’s A History of the Colonial Agricultural Service ‘offers one 
approach to the problems outlined above. Here, in less than 180 pages, we have a 
description of the origin of the Colonial Agricultural Service (of which the author 
was a member) and its subsequent history, drawing on selected items from the 
experience of individual colonies, carried up to the time of independence. After 
initial chapters on the framework of the Service, later chapters follow on trends in 
agricultural policy, extension work, legislation and regulatory work, and agri- 
cultural education. Incidentally, an omission in the chapter on departmental 
organization is any discussion of the effect on the colonial Ministries of Agriculture 
where, amid high feeling, their post of Director was abolished and the professional 
staff were brought under an administrative officer with the new rank of Permanent 
Secretary to the Minister and chief executive of the Ministry—all taking place 
before independence. The chapter on professional life is likely to have consider- 
able appeal to former members of the Administrative Service (proudly, always and 
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uniquely a ‘Service’, never a ‘Department’ of any colonial government), who will 
hear many ofthe petty but persistent squabbles over precedence re-argued here. Mr 
Masefield is correct in asserting that among these irritations the chief instance 
where agricultural staff had cause to complain of the Administration was in 
Nigeria. He does, however, grant that the agricultural officers were perhaps the 
closest of all departmental officials to the administrative officers, largely because 
they shared the same touring experience and the same way of life; he might have 
added the same university experience, an associative link sometimes found in a few 
other departments—Education, Health—but not often in the Public Works, Prisons 
and Police. It is interesting to know that there were such creatures as women agri- 
cultural officers, the first of whom was appointed in 1948 to Nigeria. However, 
wastage through marriage was so high that the Colonial Office, though still pre- 
pared to recruit women, could find no territories willing to undertake the risk of 
accepting them! 

The author’s chapter on individual careers is a bold experiment which deserves 
to come off, though to be responsible for the inevitably invidious selection of a 
score or so profiles to illustrate the kind of career that could be made in the Colonial 
Agricultural Service by those for whom there was room at the top requires no 
small moral courage in any career service. 

Mr Masefield ends his book at the point of independence, which is a somewhat 
artificial if convenient time. In so doing, he leaves the field open for a study of 
the antithesis of his theme, namely what Africans and Asians really thought about 
the work and record of the Colonial Agricultural Service—a dimension of Colonial 
Service history that must on no account be overlooked. 

A History of the Colonial Agricultural Service earns a welcome because, for all 
its inescapable selectivity and nitty-gritty specifics (and occasional downright 
tediousness of facts) Mr Masefield has shown other scholarly-inclined members of 
the Colonial Service what needs to be done and what it is possible to do, before the 
whole story can be satisfactorily written. For those who argue that, with the 
rapid running down of the Colonial Agricultural Service as we once knew it, Mr 
Masefield is largely preaching to the converted, let me affirm that it is a sermon 
well worth listening to. 

Another essential approach to writing a history of the Colonial Service is a 
sound knowledge of the official mind of the Colonial Office. To the valuable 
accounts by Furse and by Sir Charles Jeffries himself*, we now have his important 
and authoritative memoir on Whitehall and the Colonial Service between 1939 and 
1956—sadly a posthumous memoir, for Sir Charles died on the day his book 
reached this reviewer’s desk. Oxonians will, of course, remember Sir Charles for 
his role in the happy partnership with Sir Douglas Veal (whose death was 
announced on the day this review was despatched to the editor) in setting up 
Queen Elizabeth House as a Commonwealth centre in the university city. Writing 
from an unsurpassed insider’s knowledge of the Colonial Service division—-he was 
intimately involved in administering the Colonial Service from 1930 until 1956— 
Sir Charles offers us a unique account of the problems of personnel management 
in the Colonial Service during the period of decolonization. He follows a straight- 
forward chronological approach, and there is hardly a page that does not carry 
some pertinent fact or view to widen our knowledge of Whitehall’s anxieties over 
the effect of the transfer of power on the officers of the Colonial Service. Among 
those who may not regret the absence of an index to this book will be Her Majesty’s 
Treasury; as most colonial historians have guessed without always being able to 
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prove, there too frequently lay the real Colonial Office rub. Sir Charles’s opti- 
mistic comments on Special List ‘A’ stand in need of correction by those few 
Nigerian service officers who unhappily opted for this career solution. While the 
narrative of the abortive British Overseas Service scheme is excellent, it would be 
interesting to know more about the internal disagreement that prevented the 
Foreign Office and the Commonwealth Relations Office from absorbing some of 
the best ex-Colonial Service officers on direct transfer—a failure which sometimes 
seemed to those who remained in the service of independent African countries to 
result in a drastic dilution in the quality and status of the CRO representatives who 
were initially appointed to these states. Whitehall and the Colonial Service is no 
more caviar to the general than is the History of the Colonial Agricultural Service. 
But for the specialist—whether as a student of the transfer of power or simply of 
public administration, but above all as a potential historian of the Colonial Service 
—it will remain an indispensable source book. With Masefield and Jeffries 
available, students of what Heussler so aptly called ‘yesterday’s rulers’ now have a 
handsome bonus under their belt. 

Dr Schram’s history of the Health Services in Nigeria illustrates a third approach 
towards the writing of history of the Colonial Service. He takes as his theme the 
work of a branch of the Colonial Service in a single colony. In Part I he com- 
presses a whole century into forty pages, but Parts III and [V—over half the book 
—concentrate properly on the twentieth century. If the impression is largely of 
an emphasis on mission rather than government endeavour in the field of medicine, 
history shows that, as with education in so many of the African colonies, it was as 
often as not the voluntary agencies that were the pace setters. Nevertheless, Dr 
Schram seems to have had little or no access to government archives, It is all very 
much a library piece of work, light on new facts and devoid of interpretation. 
Condensed from a thesis, the stodginess of its fact-~packed pages and its un- 
enlivened narrative must not cause us to overlook the debt of gratitude for a 
worthwhile, worthy storehouse due from subsequent researchers. A History of 
the Nigerian Health Services is useful rather than readable, to be admired rather 
than recommended, As befits a Cambridge PhD, there is a comprehensive 
bibliography which will stand the future author of a wider history of Nigeria’s 
medical services in the best of steads. With Dr Schram’s book following closely 
on Dr Tamuno’s history of the Nigeria Police Force, Ibadan University Press are to 
be congratulated on their useful and inexpensively produced contributions under 
this third approach towards any ultimate history of the Colonial Service. 

This review article must conclude with shorter notices on the other books. In 
our putative history of the Colonial Service, a fourth approach, the perusal of 
gubernatorial biographies (as well as autobiographies: half a dozen memoirs of 
colonial service governors are now out of or in press, Sir Bryan Sharwood Smith and 
Sir James Robertson thus joining Sir Philip Mitchell and Sir Charles Dundas as 
major sources) must play an important role. To biographies of Lugard, 
Guggisberg and Lord Twining in print, Sir Donald Cameron in hand and Sir 
Charles Arden-Clarke well advanced, Roger Joyce, who is Reader in History in the 
University of Queensland and the author of an impressive range of historical 
studies, has given us a splendidly researched life of Sir William MacGregor. 
From medical officer in the Seychelles and senior administrator in Fiji, MacGregor 
became, between 1888 and 1914, Governor in turn of New Guinea, Lagos, New- 
foundland and Queensland. This is an admirable piece of scholarship. For this 
reviewer, the chapters on MacGregor’s Lagos years (1899-1904) are understand- 
ably the most interesting. Though these pages have a library rather than a Lagos 
atmosphere about them, they do full justice to the memory of MacGregor’s 
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reputation there, where his friendly relations with the traditional rulers of Lagos 
Colony—-but, like Lugard after him, not with the Lagosian educated élite—added 
fuel to the fire of his already being out of favour with officialdom at homeand abroad: 

‘I am not able to return to West Africa’, MacGregor was to write. ‘I have 

given a new trend to government there and I have met with great, almost 

virulent opposition to my policy. ...I alone can travel without great military 

escorts to the most remote corner of the territory. West Africa is the arena for 

ribbons and crosses and medals. A man of peace is not wanted nor liked there.’ 
Published, as it is, by the Melbourne branch of Oxford University Press, and. 
rather expensively, Joyce’s biography of Sir William MacGregor fully deserves to 
overcome these slight obstacles to becoming better known in colonial history 
circles outside Australia. 

Professor Platt’s history of the general Consular Service from 1825 to its amal- 
gamation with the Foreign Office in 1943 is not included in this review by mistake. 
It is noticed, quite without prejudice to its undoubted scholarship and interest in 
contexts beyond the scope of either this reviewer or this journal, for one reason 
only. In what is announced as a history of British consuls since 1825, and what 
clearly constitutes a valuable piece of research into consular history, readers of this 
journal must note with regret the sad capacity—not of Professor Platt alone—to 
write of the British consuls in the nineteenth century with but the barest mention 
of Consul-General Warrington of Tripoli and his extended consular family; and 
with no allusion at all to the work of the vice-consulates of the Sahara. Admit- 
tedly, in his preface Professor Platt makes his terms clear: he writes of the consular 
service of the title rather than of the consuls of the sub-title. But for Africanists, 
the exclusion must be disapointing. Apart from Boahen’s chapter in Britain, the 
Sahara and the Western Sudan* and an article by the late E. W. Bovill, the vice- 
consuls of the Sahara represent a great under-researched cadre. How much 
longer, one wonders, will students in search of a good, viable, and original topic in 
Africa’s history continue to ignore the political consulates of the Warringtons, of 
Gagliuffi, Crowe and Dixon? The study of nineteenth century Africa as well as 
the history of British representation overseas would stand to benefit from such 
research, 

4. A. Adu Boahen, Britain, the Sahara, and the Western Sudan, 1788-1861 (Oxford, 1964). 


Books reviewed: A History of the Colonial Agricultural Service, by G. B. Masefield. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1972. 183pp. £3-45; Whitehall and the Colonial Service, by 
Charles Jeffries. Athlone Press, 1972. 105pp. Tables. £1:85; A History of the 
Nigerian Health Services, by Ralph Schram. Ibadan University Press, 1972. xxvi-+- 
480pp. Tables, maps, graphs, plates. £450 (£175 cloth covers); Sir William 
MacGregor, by R. B. Joyce. Oxford University Press: Melbourne, 1971. xvi+484pp. 
Maps, plates. £875; The Cinderella Service, by D. C. M. Platt. Longman, 1971. 
X+272pp. Maps. £375. 


THE SOUTHERN SHONA INDEPENDENT CHURCHES 


by SIMBI V. MuBako 
University of Zambia 


Dr Daneel’s book! is a notable contribution to the growing literature on the 
history and culture of the African people of Rhodesia, characterized by an atti- 
tude of objective scholarship which is new in the area, In as muchas his research 


1. M. L. Daneel, The Background and Rise of the Southern Shona Independent Churches 
Vol. 1. Mouton, The Hague, 1971. £7°60. 
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centred on the Chikaranga-speaking region he is breaking virgin ground, which, 
as a member of the Dutch Reformed Church, he is well placed to know. My 
own presumption to comment on his scholarly work is based on the fact that I am, 
in more senses than one, a product of the situation Dr Daneel describes; being 
born of DRC parents (my father and uncle are elders), I spent four years in a DRC 
school and ten years in Catholic schools, including seven years in the seminaries at 
Gokomere and Chishawasha. Moreover, I have attended Mutendi’s service at 
Zion City, Zvobgo’s at Shonganiso, as well as services conducted by David Masuka’s 
followers and those by the Apostles. My personal acquaintance with these 
churches enables me the better to appreciate the wide coverage and amazing 
accuracy which Dr Daneel achieves on a subject which is only scantily documented. 
His conclusions on the rise of independent churches are well supported even 
though one may not agree with all the premises. 

The chapters on the socio-economic background and traditional religion are 
both instructive and convincing. There seems to be no doubt that the most 
fundamental explanation of the rise of independent churches is the irresistible pull 
of traditional beliefs which manifests itself in practices like spirit possession, 
exorcism and the frequent acceptance of polygamy. Indeed to an African nation- 
alist, the most remarkable feature of the independent church movement is the 
way it has preserved, painlessly, African traditional beliefs from the onslaught of 
the more centralized revelationary religions like Christianity backed by an aggres- 
sive western culture. The nexus between the economic situation and the inde- 
pendent church movement, however, is less satisfactorily brought out, perhaps 
because the author has left the basic question of what economic class forms the 
membership of the churches to another volume. Weare told that the independent 
churches are not a land protest movement though they may be outlets for the 
frustrations and tensions generated by conditions in Rhodesia. One is left untold, 
in this volume at any rate, whether the economic situation elaborately analysed did 
or did not influence the rise and growth of independent churches. Would a 
conclusion that economics had little to do with the movement not be at variance 
with what appears to be the facts, that the independent churches mostly attract 
the poorer and more illiterate and rural class of Africans? One does not need to 
be a Marxist to admit that religion, particularly that of a violently emotional nature, 
can be apotent opium. Moreover the process of sedation need not be, in fact more 
often it is not, evidenced by anything like a conscious land protest movement such 
as the author seems to expect; it can manifest itself in acts of resignation to the ills 
and oppressions in this world in the expectation of the hereafter. 

Furthermore, it is less than accurate even to imply that the independent church 
movement is apolitical. Very often the original reasons for breaking away from 
the white man’s church are a mixture of politics and doctrine. But once the 
religious rebel becomes his own pope with supporting disciples all around him, 
he acquires a stake in the existing social order which he will want to preserve. 
He seeks accommodation rather than conflict with the government and feeds his 
followers on the word of God rather than revolution, There are some leaders 
who have not been able to eschew airing general African grievances as well as 
preaching the gospel. This reviewer can cite the case of Zvobgo, who one time 
became a branch chairman of the Zimbabwe African National Union which Daneel 
rather unkindly labels an extremist political party. Sister Mary Aquina recounts 
how the ordination ceremony of Jairus to the headship of a newly formed inde- 
pendent church became a meeting point of the various forces in African society, 
not only by the combination of Christian and pagan ideas but by a marriage of 
religious and political ideals. The ceremony was attended by religious dignatories 
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as well as by government officials, the local chief, young nationalist members of 
the Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU). Sister Aquina leaves us in no 
doubt that the groups had identical political aspirations. She writes: 

‘The young men of ZANU, whose attitude towards Europeans is expressed in 
their party motto “‘Confrontation”, did not appear publicly until the Chief had 
left. When they came forward, however, they received such an applause that 
nobody could doubt that the people’s sympathies lay with these politically 
conscious youths. They appealed to the soil, the source of fertility and life, 
and hence wealth, which the Europeans, including the Dutch Reformed mis- 
sionaries from Morgenster, had taken away from the people. The young 
nationalists welcomed the new Ethiopian Church because it shared with them 
the ambition to be free from European control. It became therefore clear that 
the many guests who had come of their own accord to the ceremony all shared 
the common African aspiration of freedom, and welcomed any opportunity of 
expressing their opposition to Europeans.”? 

The comparative study, undertaken by Dr Daneel, of the Roman Catholic 
and Dutch Reformed Church doctrine and practice as an explanation of the 
independent church movement is most engaging and illuminating, as the DRC 
lost more members than the Roman Catholics to the independent movement. I 
admit that Catholic flexibility and sensibility to the cultural background and 
political aspirations of the African people as is evidenced by the Bishops’ pastoral 
letters, Father Kumbirai’s studies of traditional methods of worship, and Teacher 
Ponde’s compositions have done much to make the Catholic faith more meaningful 
to the African people. However, all this is a development of the last 15 years 
and is of little relevance to the rise of independent churches, The author rightly 
points out that at the relevant period both groups of missionaries were contemp- 
tuous of African culture, practised racial segregation in their European parishes, 
and were generally the landlords and friends of the colonial administration. The 
similarities in fact went further, and I feel the author expends his energies to find 
differences where they did not exist. True, Catholics have always permitted 
moderate beer drinking while the DRC did not, but visits to ‘ngangas’ (witch- 
doctors) and polygamy were in practice condemned as unchristian by both. I 
knew followers of both churches who occasionally visited a ‘nganga’, but in all 
such cases the matter was kept secret. Again while the Catholic ritual is on the 
whole more colourful, the universal appeal of Gregorian Chant is something which 
one often heard about from clerics but never from the laity. In fact DRC hymns 
were more African than Catholic ones, and DRC missionaries had a far greater 
advantage with their knowledge of the Chikaranga language. 

Daneel stresses a number of differences between the two churches which had a 
direct bearing on the DRC losing members to the independent churches. One 
was the sternness and public character of the DRC discipline compared with the 
secrecy of the Catholic confessional. It appears further that the large measure 
of autonomy allowed to DRC congregations coupled with the traditional Protestant 
emphasis on personal interpretation of the Bible was more conducive to separatism 
than the paternalistic centralism of the Roman Catholic Church, which until 1948 
did not have an African priest, and hence no indigenous leader to start a church 
apart. Thus while DRC followers would question the use of the Bible (e.g., the 
famous story of the sons of Noah) to justify apartheid practices, dissenting 
Catholics would stay away from church rather than challenge the priest on doc- 
trinal matters. Finally, although they seemed anxious to baptize everyone who 
2. fee in a Rhodesian Tribal Trust Land’, African Social Research, 1 June 1966, 
p. 30. 
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came into their schools with a hose pipe, Catholics were more thorough in preparing 
their converts and retaining them than was the Dutch Reformed Church. 

But in spite of being open to some criticism, it must be restated that Dr Daneel’s 
book will hold a unique position in the study of the people of Southern Mashona- 
land. It will be of immense value to scholars on the beliefs and social habits of 
the Shona people and should be prescribed reading for the missionary, social 
worker, politician and administrator. 


REVIEWS 


The Second World War and Politics in Nigeria, 1939-53, by G. O. 
Olusanya. Evans, 1973. ix+179pp. Foreword, bibliography. £2°50 (£125 
clothbound), 


It is interesting to guess what might have happened to the British Empire without 
the Second World War. What would have come of the vague acceptance of 
future self-government for the African colonies which had been reached by the 
time of Hailey’s survey? Presumably the élite nationalists of the National 
Congress of British West Africa type would have been replaced by mass movements 
one day, but when? Indian independence was in sight in 1939; what effect would 
it have had on other colonies without the war? 

But the war did come, and much has already been written on its effects on 
colonial Africa. Dr Olusanya, Senior Lecturer in History at Lagos University, 
has made a very useful contribution to the study of the subject, by examining the 
war’s effects on political progress in Nigeria. 

Large numbers of Nigerians served in the British forces, notably the Royal West 
African Frontier Force, which distinguished itself in Burma. ‘The soldiers saw 
new places and developed new ideas, and their new contact with Europeans, some- 
times at the receiving end of their bullets, modified what Dr Olusanya calls ‘the 
doctrine of the “white man’s myth” on which colonial rule had been partly built’ 
(p. 159). Soldiers, however, suffered race discrimination which was all the more 
humiliating because they were risking their lives alongside white soldiers. 
Africans’ war service, then, influenced African feelings in several ways. 

The war developed communications in Nigeria, and this later helped political 
activity. War-geared activity such as the building of airfields increased the move 
to the towns and therefore the (mainly urban) audience of the nationalists. The 
huge rise in the cost of living due to the war created unrest which led to trade union 
activity culminating in the general strike of 1945, and paved the way for the 
political action of the new National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
(NCNC). 

The enthusiastic support of the war effort by Nigerians, including Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, the Nigerian Youth Movement leaders and other nationalists, developed 
feelings that loyalty deserved some reward, feelings not satisfied by the post-war 
Richards Constitution—which, however, Dr Olusanya defends against some 
criticisms. 

These points are developed cogently, after introductory chapters describing the 
Nigerian colonial administrative and economic system and the (very significant) 
pre-1939 growth of nationalism. Well-written and easy to read, Dr Olusanya’s 
account is convincing; only at certain points does it raise questions. 

The suggestion that the large numbers of European and American servicemen 
in wartime Nigeria reduced the white man’s inflated prestige may be well-founded, 
for soldiers were no doubt less careful to ‘keep up appearances’ than officials, and 
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it was no doubt novel for many Nigerians to see ‘that there were white labourers 
as well as white.officials, that there were poor whites and rich ones, that the white 
men were subject to the same human emotions...’ (p. 93). But poorer Euro- 
peans and Americans can be as racialist as others, and white American soldiers 
could be so, even if others, as Dr Olusanya says, fraternized with Nigerians; and 
if visits to bars and brothels made for good race relations there would be racial 
harmony almost everywhere outside South Africa. Also, Nigerians had surely 
seen Europeans drunk, depressed, or in the company of black bar-girls before the 
war; did they ever really respect individual Europeans, even when most over- 
whelmed by the power and wealth of Europe ? 

The description of the trade union agitation makes no apparent use of Wogu 
Ananaba’s important study, and is too brief even for the wartime years, while a 
good deal more could have been said of trade unionism in post-war years, when 
disunity set in on that front as well as in politics. 

The political story is continued until 1953 and takes in the Richards and 
Macpherson Constitutions, the NCNC, the Zikists, the Action Group, and events 
such as the Enugu colliery shooting; it concludes with the Kano massacre of 1953, 
a result of the failure to achieve political unity and a foretaste of what continued 
disunity was to achieve in 1966. On the causes of disunity Dr Olusanya’s view 
seems unquestionably right: the Nigerian political leaders were responsible, for 
they did not need the British to divide them, being only too ready from the start 
to lead Nigerians against each other as much as, or more than, against the British. 

The author shows a clear sympathy for the Action Group and antipathy for 
Dr Azikiwe, moderately expressed but not fitting well into a book like this, On 
the NCNC it is a pity that he does not mention, among its founders, the remarkable 
Sudanese Duse Mohammed Ali, a link with the early days of anti-colonialism. 

Dr Olusanya’s book is a welcome addition to those of Coleman, Mackintosh 
and others on the political development of the country in which one-sixth of 
Africa’s people live. 

Samaru Institute for Agricultural Research, JONATHAN DERRICK 

Zaria 


Local Government Finance in Nigeria, edited by Adebayo Adedeji and 
L. Rowland. University of Ife Press, Ile-Ife, 1972, x+34lpp. £3-50, 

After visiting some of the twelve new Nigerian States in 1968, Dr Adebayo 
Adedeji (Director of the Institute of Administration, University of Ife) was much 
impressed on the one hand with the desire of the states to reorganize their local 
government, but on the other hand with their complete lack of experience. They 
had no knowledge (and perhaps little interest) in what was being done elsewhere, 
even in neighbouring states. The danger, foreseen by Dr Adedeji, of substitut- 
ing twelve different systems for the previous three, led to the inauguration of a 
series of conferences at which local government officers from different states 
could get together to discuss common problems. It was decided that in the 
interests of national unity successive conferences should be held in different 
states. Thus the first one was held in Ibadan in April/May 1969. It was 
attended by 10 states (an excellent achievement so soon after the end of the 
civil war). ‘The second took place at Zaria, and the third (the report of which 
we are here concerned with) at Benin City in December 1970, being attended by 9 
states. The first conference was concerned with matters of local government 
objectives and other general topics, including the place of local government in 
state organization. The second conference centred round questions of staff 
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training and organization, while the third was wholly concerned with questions 
of finance. 

One change which is not likely to have been reversed—in spite of these admir- 
able conferences—is the sad decline in interest in local government in Nigeria, 
which had its beginning well before the civil war. Every local authority has 
been starved of funds, and this in itself implies a deterioration in the calibre and 
energy of personnel, Further, most of the interest of the States has naturally 
been concentrated on their own powers, duties and finances. The worst casualty 
from the local government point of view is education, which (especially in the 
East) used to be the supreme subject of local interest, and for which contributions 
were always forthcoming, but which is now a state responsibility. The most 
important service remaining with the local authorities is health (including the 
smaller hospitals and clinics). While it is important that these should be locally 
controlled, and there is much to be done in this field, it is unlikely that health 
will ever arouse the enthusiasm that education did. 

Under the new constitutional arrangements responsibilities and finances have 
been diverted from the local authorities on the one hand and the national govern- 
ment on the other to the states. It is to be hoped that this situation is only 
temporary; national experience and aid will be badly needed by a number of 
states, especially on the side of finance and planning. Indeed while it is normal 
in a Federation for local government to be a state matter, in most of them (for 
instance the US, Australia and Canada) national governments are increasingly 
finding that it is unavoidable for them to take a greater share in local finances. 

The book under review is very largely a collection of the background papers 
for the Benin Conference. The principal topics covered are: (1) the need for 
some autonomous local revenue, the main previous sources of which having 
largely collapsed; (2) the necessity for more capital funds for urgent investment 
needs—infrastructure, roads, housing, schools, hospitals and so on; (3) the need 
for more financial aid (grants, subsidies or shared revenues) for general purposes, 
current as well as capital maintenance; (4) the need for much better and more 
modern methods of budgeting and expenditure control. 

Under the first of these headings Mr R. B. Whittam (who has had much 
experience of income tax administration in the South) put forward an eloquent 
plea for a greater use of ‘property rating’, and suggested a number of simplified 
procedures which might be more practical than any attempt at the full valua- 
tion process as it is carried out in advanced countries. Under the second 
head Mr Rowland (the UN adviser) stressed the necessity for loan funds for 
development, and consequently the importance of opening up new methods of 
borrowing. 

An important source of funds for local authorities must inevitably consist of 
contributions from the national government. The imbalance between resources 
and commitments at the national and lower levels of government, which is found 
in all federations, is particularly acute in Nigeria. It would be natural that the 
central contribution should take the form of a grant structure, fixed for a term of 
years, on the basis of which local authorities could plan ahead, But this is not 
acceptable in Nigeria, any more than it was before the civil war, because higher 
level governments still fall into arrears with grant payments, as they did in the 
1960s. It is worth remembering that in its submission to the Raisman Commis- 
sion the Eastern Region suggested the creation of a Central Development Fund 
into which the Federal government would make regular payments, so that funds 
would always be available. This sort of idea might be revised, or alternatively 
a regular system of shared revenue could be established if an open and objective 
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system of distributing the shares, in contrast to the Raisman decrees, could be 
worked out. 

In Nigeria today the great need is for planned urban development. This 
cannot be carried through without substantial additional capital funds. It was 
important that Mr Rowland emphasized this, since it would appear that many 
of the conference members were still thinking primarily in terms of rural develop- 
ment. But the great tide of urban immigration, which every developing country 
has to face sooner or later, must be only just around the corner in Nigeria. In the 
end the conference was fully convinced of this, and decided that its successor 
should be specifically devoted to urban problems. This is something to look 
forward to. 

Oxford URSULA K. HICKS 


Structure and Conflict in Nigeria, by K. W. J. Post and Michael Vickers. 
Heinemann, 1973. vii+248pp. Maps, bibliography. £350. 
Early in this study of Structure and Conflict in Nigeria, the authors state that: 


*, .. Since the completion of this book Kenneth Post has come to the conclusion 
that the only way in which this integration (of variables conventionally assigned 
to the political, economic, social and value systems) can be achieved is through a 
Marxist approach. From that perspective, this study is focused very much on 
the superstructural level of institutions and consciousness, and therefore tends 
to be epiphemonal in character,’ (n. 10, p. 10). 


The book is political science. The question is whether this can be sufficient. 

Post and Vickers examine, with admirable clarity and brevity, the forms which 
political conflict took during the first Nigerian Republic. They disentangle the 
several loyalties which are usually blanketed under the term ‘tribalism’, or its 
euphemism ‘ethnicity’. They show how Nigerian politics (not, as Watergate or 
Poulson show, unlike the home life of our politicians) was primarily concerned 
with access to and control of the ‘System of Rewards’. Competition for such 
rewards promoted hostilities among ‘cultural sections’, but also within them, over 
the strategies for acquiring access and control. Initially, the common conception 
of politics, and concern to gain and protect their control of rewards produced a 
degree of co-operation among politicians. The weak in particular tended to 
explore the virtues of co-operation, and concede to the domination of the strong. 
This, in the aftermath of the 1964 federal elections, became known to sympathetic 
observers as the ‘Nigerian ability to compromise’. 

However, this same election exposed the absence of shared ground rules to 
regulate competition and legitimate its cutcome. The ‘Structural Frame’, 
the term which Post and Vickers give to constitutional rules, institutions of 
administration and the values (of impartiality for example) which are intended to 
sustain them, itself came to be drawn in to the ‘System of Rewards’ (as a means of 
control and as a source of rewards), The strong exploited their dominant position 
to intensify their control and maximize the perquisites which they could extort 
from the system (and thus from the people). 

The widespread popular support for the 1964 general strike indicated the dis- 
enchantment of the people. The ‘Yoruba rising’ of 1965, in the wake of cynical 
electoral fraud, followed by a savage cut in the cocoa price, led to the final collapse 
of the institutions of the first Republic by military coup—but not to an end to the 
‘System of Rewards’, nor tragically, to agreement about the nature of the 
‘Structural Frame’. 
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Through the book, the authors disentangle the complex of manoeuvres and 
alliances leading up to the 1964 and 1965 elections, examining the different options 
available to the politicians. (Unfortunately, they skate over the decisive Action 
Group crisis of 1962, which revealed the workings of the Nigerian ‘system’ in 
so many ways.) It is only in an incisive but all too brief examination of the 1965 
‘Yoruba rising’ that the authors turn to the actions of the common people, who had 
forced themselves onto the political stage, and the attention of political scientists. 

What political science cannot offer is an explanation of why politics should take 
the form it does. Why for example, do the masses provide ‘the audience’ rather 
than ‘the actors’ on the political stage for most of this period? What are the 
relations of production upon which politics (the process of allocation of scarce 
resources) is founded? Why is politics a matter of ‘wheeling and dealing’, and 
not a matter of determining broad public policy ? i 

For Nigeria, these questions cannot be answered without starting from the 
colonial heritage and the neo-colonial present which created the Nigerian bour- 
geoisie, determined its dependence on direct access to state resources (and in this 
manner exploitation of peasants and workers) for its continued existence, and thus 
produced the insatiable greed which has brought such suffering and tragedy on 
the Nigerian people. They cannot be set aside as ‘ultimately determining’, but 
‘not immediately active . . . at the level of analysis upon which we are operating’ 
(p. 6). The nice distinction of levels of analysis suitable for examination by 
scholars has become a fetter on scholarship. At least this reviewer and Professor 
Post are agreed that it must give way to a Marxist political economy, if we are to 
understand the world, let alone change it. : 

University of Durham GAVIN WILLIAMS 


The Southern Sudan: the problem of national integration, edited by Dunstan 
M. Wai. Frank Cass, 1972. xiii+-255pp. Introduction, maps. £375. 


The Southern Sudan conflict has for long been one of Africa’s most intractable 
problems, and unlike some intra~African conflicts has attracted much discussion. 
This latest contribution is a collection of nine essays by Sudanese and others, 
written, however, before the Addis Ababa agreements of February 1972 between 
the Numayri Government and the Anya-Nya leadership. But the editor, a 
Southern Sudanese student at Oxford, has added a postscript and the texts of the 
Addis agreements, which mark the most hopeful breakthrough since the original 
mutiny of 1955. 

The Addis agreements could hardly have been anticipated from these essays, 
which illustrate the great divide between Northern and Southern viewpoints. 
Thus Muddathir Abd al-Rahim argues that the cultural and religious differences 
have been exaggerated and sees the ‘Southern Policy’ of the British, from approxi- 
mately 1920 to 1946, as crucial; the problem having been subsequently exacerbated 
by the Khartoum politicians since independence. Abel Alier, a key figure in the 
Addis Ababa talks, stresses, however, cultural and ethnic differences and, to some 
degree, defends the ‘Southern Policy’. Another Southern leader, Joseph Garang, 
executed after the abortive July 1971 plot against Numayri, attempts a Marxist 
analysis of the problem, pointing to the south as only the most extreme example 
of neglect among the rural areas of the Sudan and to the dominance of Khartoum 
and the Khartoum élites. 

Other contributions discuss the historical background to the conflict, the refugee 
problem and the possibility of secession. Ali Mazrui sketches a framework for an 
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analysis of the racial implications of the conflict, starting from the general pro- 
position that if European marries non-European, their children will be classified 
as non-European, but if Arab marries non-Arab, their children will be accepted as 
Arabs. In the Sudan context, this would suggest that although the overt conflict 
may lessen as assimilation proceeds, the future is likely to see the emergence of 
quasi-class conflicts. With the influx of Southerners into northern towns these 
tensions are already becoming apparent, while assimilation is perhaps not so 
certain in the face of the growing Southern sense of identity. 


University of Bergen R. S. O'FAHEY 


Sudan Today, Ministry of Information and Culture, Khartoum. University 
Press of Africa, 1971. 234pp., inc. 48pp. of photographs, 5 maps, n.p. 


Sudan Today is an introduction to the country, primarily for businessmen and 
tourists, in which many aspects of the Republic’s history, society, politics and 
economy are described. The text contains much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation and is excellently illustrated with both colour and black and white 
photographs. 

The enormous subject the book deals with leads to the problem of introducing 
the country in even moderate detail, particularly when it is assumed the reader 
has no knowledge whatever of any aspect of it. This dilemma has been resolved 
by including many interesting, even obscure details, but only touching on several 
facets of the country’s past and present, notably the complex character of Islam in 
the Sudan. Other aspects, too, such as the commercial and industrial climate of 
the country and political figures and parties have been glossed over or dealt with 
from a noticeably governmental point of view. 

While this is understandable, the rather haphazard arrangement of particularly 
the early chapters, where aspects as different as vegetation and provincial popula- 
tion find themselves in consecutive sentences, is not. The text itself has not been 
properly checked as repetitions and errors reveal, and one can only be sceptical 
about statistics that show provincial population down to the last person. Some 
comments, too, are perhaps misleading rather than erroneous—travel in the wet 
season in many areas is extremely difficult, and tourists wishing to see Suakin 
before it finally collapses will have to hurry. 

However, the layout and content of the book improve, particularly with the 
chapters dealing with law and order, agriculture and the Gezeira. As long as the 
reader keeps in mind that it is a government publication, and that future plans are 
explained in detail almost as if they had been completed, he may find it a useful 
introduction to the country. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, ROBIN J. ANDREW 
University of London 


Livingstone, Man of Africa: Memorial Essays, 1873-1973, edited by Bridglal 
Pachai. Longmans, 1973. 245pp. Introduction, maps, plates, bibliography. 
£3-00 (paperback £1-25), 

Carefully avoiding the deeper ruts of Livingstone historiography, Professor 
Pachai uses the occasion of the anniversary of the explorer’s death to ‘take stock’ 
of his place in Central African history and to present the ‘African side of the 
story’. It is an indication of the present nature of Malawi historiography that all 
but one of the contributors to this volume ‘take stock’. 
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The exception is Dr J. M. Schoffeleers. In his account of ‘Livingstone and 
the Mang’anja Chiefs’, the familiar Livingstone only appears halfway through, 
by which time the African context in which he operated is firmly established. This 
essay, based upon Dr Schoffeleer’s unique knowledge of Mang’anja history and a 
careful study of familiar texts, results in a refreshingly fuller picture than the 
traditional one-dimensional one. 

Most of the remaining contributors take David Livingstone as the starting 
point for essays which range farther afield. Only Professor Shepperson, with his 
knowledge of nineteenth-century Scottish and African history, could present 
‘Livingstone, the Years of Preparation’ so interestingly. He brings to life once 
again the story of Livingstone, the self-made man, the Victorian Scotsman, and 
the explorer and writer who combined firm confidence in the benefits of 
Christianity and Commerce with a unique sympathy and respect for the societies 
he visited. 

In their accounts of the beginnings of the Blantyre and Livingstonia missions, 
Andrew Ross and John McCracken assess the effects of Livingstone, whether 
positive or negative, upon these two important Presbyterian endeavours. It is 
particularly valuable to see the two accounts together, and one can only hope that 
the complete histories of these missions will soon be published. The essays by 
Brock, Elston and Cole-King illuminate several of the figures overshadowed by 
Livingstone. Most interesting of these is James Stewart, for whom Livingstone 
was both foil and inspiration, while Elston’s detective work has brought William 
Monk and Horace Waller out of an ill-deserved obscurity. Page’s essay on Living- 
stone and the ‘Arabs’ ranges more widely than the others in investigating his 
relationship with these elusive characters and Professor Pachai’s account of the 
Zambezi Expedition, subtitled ‘New Highways for Old’, is a lengthy chrono- 
logical narrative of the 1858-1864 expedition, particularly those parts of it relating 
to Malawi. The final essay, by Professor Gelfand, is a rather disappointing account 
of Livingstone and medicine. 

Index, plates and maps are perhaps minor points, but their quality further 
enhances this collection. The only problem here (in the text as well as maps) 
relates to confusion between the usages ‘Lake Malawi’ and ‘Lake Nyasa’, which 
serves to identify the collection’s intermediate position in the study of Malawi’s 
history. This, in turn, leads to the major criticism, that it shows a perponderance 
of Eurocentric over Afrocentric viewpoints. This, however, is a reflection of the 
present limitations of Malawi historiography, and it is to be hoped that when 
the bicentenary of Livingstone’s birth is commemorated (in 2013), more of the 
‘African side of the story’ will be evident. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, R. G. STUART 
London 


Source Material on the South African Economy, 1860-1970. Vol. H, 
1899-1919, by D. Hobart Houghton and Jenifer Dagut. OUP, 1972. xii+ 
247pp. £5-00 (£270 paperback). 

The three volume set, of which this is the second, provides original sources to 
illustrate ‘The process by which southern Africa was transformed during the last 
hundred years from a largely self-sufficient farming economy into the most 
industrially developed and economically diversified country in Africa’ (p. xi). 
This intention marks a welcome reassertion of the significance of the economic 
dimension of history, recognized in the classic writings of W. M. Macmillan and 
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C. W. de Kiewiet, but since largely buried in the detail of diplomatic and political 
narrative. 

Intended for students, this volume (and its predecessor) falls, in terms of criteria 
of selection of documents, between the stools of teaching aid and guide to researchers 
or synthesizers. For teaching, the sources are in large part too unimaginative: 
what benefit can a student derive, for example, from an examination of a few 
figures on Transvaal coal output? For research, the documents are too eclectic, 
and the statistical material is of varying reliability, umsystematic, and discon- 
tinuous. Nor is there any attempt to guide students in assessing the evidential 
validity of different categories of source material for economic history. 

Indeed, if the editors believe that their selection is ‘representative of all shades 
of opinion’ (p. xi), it must be doubted if they could give much guidance on eviden- 
tial validity. The sources are heavily weighted towards reports by official com- 
missions or agencies. And, whether official or unofficial, they tend to reflect the 
views of entrepeneurs and their political or cultural (academic, journalistic, etc.) 
spokesmen. It is not an exaggeration to say that the tone of the volume is set in 
such selections as speeches by Lords Milner and Selborne, both of them assuming 
that what is good for the Chamber of Mines is good for South Africa. Even other 
white viewpoints get short shrift. While considerable use is made of an obscure 
pamphlet entitled Handy Notes for South African Speakers and Others, published 
by the Imperial South African Association in Britain in 1901, the minority report 
(but not the pro-mineowner majority report) of the 1903 Transvaal Labour Com- 
mission is excluded. In short, perspectives on the nature or dynamic of the 
economy held by the white working class, ‘poor whites’, or other economic interest 
groups scarcely appear. Still less is there any space given to black perspectives 
on the South African economy: yet there is no excuse that these do not exist. 
What of the analyses by Dr Abdurahman, D. D. T. Jabavu, Sol. Plaatje? What, 
for example, of black evidence to the government investigations of the minestrikes 
and other militant actions in the period 1914 and 1917-20? 

This kind of selectivity excludes at one and the same time categories of source 
material, the views of specific social groups, and specific subjects of contemporary 
controversy, A volume covering this period can hardly ignore the central issue: 
the supply of labour to the goldmines, its cost, and its racial allocation among work- 
roles. Yet, despite its crucial significance to the creation of the modern South 
African political economy, no source directly concerns the 1913 Native Land Act, 
although there are extracts from the South African Native Affairs Commission 
and from the segregationist Maurice Evans. Ownership of land by whites or 
blacks, land companies, squatting, changes in methods of agricultural production, 
receive almost no attention. White, but not black, strikes are discussed. No 
sources deal with the pass laws. Nor is there any focus on the pattern of owner- 
ship in mining, banking, or industry, or of the contemporary controversy over the 
imperial monopoly of sea transport. 

Many of these subjects would require use of a much wider variety of sources: 
parliamentary debates, newspapers and other periodicals, and soon. The editors 
might object that some of these issues pass over into social or political history. 
But what in fact does constitute ‘economic history’? In the British historio- 
graphical context, one often has the impression that it has been less a specialized 
sub-discipline than a specific ideological approach to general historical questions: 
the same may be true for South Africa. Economic historians have generally 
adopted an optimistic view of continuous and quantifiable ‘progress’ in economic 
terms, provided that men have been able in their non-economic activities to 
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recognize the ‘necessity’ of the economic ‘laws’ of laissez-faire capitalism. ‘Non- 
economic’ factors are judged according to their positive (e.g., the unification of 
South Africa) or negative (e.g., wars or strikes) effect on quantitative economic 
indices, 

But while it is true, as the editors comment, that there is today ‘increasing 
interest both at home and abroad? (p. xi) in the last hundred years of South African 
economic change, this has not mainly been stimulated by a desire to contemplate 
an unqualified success story, but rather out of concern with the racism, the authori- 
tarianism, the social injustice, the violence of South African society and how these 
are to be related to the facts of economic change (a quest nearer to the approach of 
Macmillan or de Kiewiet than that of Hobart Houghton). A set of volumes pro- 
viding documents illustrative of such themes would draw on some of the material 
in this volume, but also on a much wider variety of sources and perspectives. In 
the meantime this effort is the best we have, and if used with circumspection should 
be of some value to teachers and their students, researchers and writers. 


Centre of International and Area Studies, MARTIN LEGASSICK 
University of London 
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THE SOCIETY’S ACTIVITIES 


THIS ISSUE of African Affairs contains a number of articles dealing with drought 
in Africa. In January 1974 the journal published several pieces on Central 
Africa, and it is the editors’ intention to devote substantial space in future issues 
to clusters of articles dealing with other matters of serious concern in Africa. 
We welcome suggestions on possible subjects for such issues of the journal. 
We also welcome for consideration in the normal way articles taking further 
discussion of topics which have been raised in the two special issues published 
thus far. 

Sir Hugh Springer, KCMG, CBE, DSc, LLD, Secretary-General of the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities, London, presided at the meeting 
addressed by Professor Archibald Callaway on Educating Africa’s Rural Youth, 
This was a joint evening meeting with the Commonwealth Institute on 11 March. 

For the meeting addressed by Mr I. F. Porter, CMG, OBE, formerly British 
Ambassador to Dakar, on The Changing Scene in Francophone Africa, held 
jointly with The Royal Commonwealth Society on 14 March, Sir Patrick 
Reilly, GCMG, OBE, President of the London Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, was the chairman. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Alport, PC, TD, took the chair for the joint meeting 
with Chatham House, when Mr C. B. Pearce and Mr S. M. Motsuenyane were ~ 
the speakers on African Wages Survey in South Africa on 19 March. 

We are pleased to announce that Mr Harry Oppenheimer, Chairman of the 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa, will be the speaker at a joint 
meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs (Chatham House) on 
Tuesday 7 May. He will speak on South Africa After the Election. This 
meeting is open to members only. 

Members are again reminded that the Annual General Meeting will be held 
on Wednesday 1 May at 4.30 p.m. The President, The Rt. Hon. Lord Seebohm 
will preside. 

Miss H. Heather has retired as Secretary of The Royal African Society. 
On being demobilized from the WAAF, Miss Heather joined the Society in , 
July 1945, as Assistant Secretary under the Chairmanship of Lt-Col. Sir Charles 
Ponsonby, Bart., TD, DL. She was subsequently appointed Secretary of the 
Society in succession to the late Major Lewis Hastings, MC, in December 
1948. We wish her every happiness in her retirement. 

The following new members have been elected :— 

LIFE: Philip Broadbent (Isle of Wight); David Brokensha (USA); R. R. 

Darlington (Merioneth). 

RESIDENT: J. C. Allison (London); Dr Betty van Baaren (London); I. S. 

Farmer (London); R. D. Henderson, BA (Yorkshire); Dr Sam Notlutshungu, 
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(Lancaster); J. S. Porter (London); D. R. Reeve (London); R. L. Stone, MA 
(Oxford); B. P. Willan (London); C. H. Wright (London), 

OVERSEAS: J. H. Cobbe, M.Phil (Lesotho); Paul Danquah (Washington, 
USA); T. C. N. Evans (Texas, USA); Dr R. Fredland (Indiana, USA); Jeffrey A. 
James, PhD (New York, USA); M. W. Janis, BA (Monterey, USA); Professor 
P. M. Kulp (Shippensburg, USA); D. Paton-Macdonald (Tangier, Morocco); 
D. J. Nickel (Van Nuys, USA); J. C. Philip (Kampala, Uganda); Dr P. D. 
Pillay (Halifax, Nova Scotia); D. Sanusi (Ibadan, Nigeria). 

STUDENTS: John W. Forje (University of Lund); Miss E. Hadjivaranava 
(University of Kent at Canterbury); W. W. Hansen (SOAS, London); J. F. 
Leguil (Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Paris); Joseph E. Oduro 
(The Polytechnic of Central London); Olu Omopariola (University of Strath- 
clyde); Miss S. J. Paul (Beloit College, USA). 

Should anyone know the present address of the following, whose journals 
have been returned, marked ‘address unknown’, please advise the Secretary: 
B. H. Dinwiddy and Dr A. J. L. Cole. 

People from the developing countries are being sought by Oxfam for a new 
voluntary group, to back up the agency’s worldwide development programme. 
The new group will advise on policies that would encourage a more positive 
attitude towards world development, and will help generate support for the 
work of Oxfam. The first Overseas Group will be limited to people living in 
or around London. Anyone interested should contact Miss Jeannie Murray, 
Oxfam Regional Office, 12 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London EC4, telephone 
01-353 5701. : 


Note. The editors apologize for the late appearance of the April issue of African 
Affairs. This has been largely a result of the national emergency earlier in the 
year. 


DESERTIFICATION IN THE AFRICAN ENVIRONMENT 


by A. T. GROVE 
University of Cambridge 


DESERTIFICATION OR DESERT ENCROACHMENT can result from a change in climate 
or from human action, and it is often difficult to distinguish between the two.1 
This has commonly led to confusion and misconceptions. A temporary or 
long-continued deterioration of climate may accentuate the harmful conse- 
quences of human occupation of the land and vice versa. It has often been 
suggested that man’s activities have resulted in climatic deterioration, but this 
is difficult to substantiate. In any case it is important to attempt to assess the 
relative contribution of climate and man in the process of desertification in 
order to decide on the ameliorative measures that can best be taken and to 
estimate the likelihood of their success. 

Deserts are not expanding everywhere in Africa. Irrigation has converted 
what had been desert into highly productive cropland; afforestation has at least 
locally reclaimed the waste. However it is widely thought that the Sahara, 
the Kalahari and other desert and semi-desert regions are expanding. Why 
should this assumption be made? It has not always been based, I would 
suggest, on sound evidence. Students of classical writings in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries were led to conclude that North Africa had been 
much more highly productive in Roman times. Many of them were inclined 
to explain the deterioration in terms of desiccation, though as early as 1828 the 
Copenhagen, botanist Schow showed that it was unlikely that the temperature 
and rainfall of the region were very different in classical times from his own. 
Colonial administrators in the early twentieth century, comparing conditions 
at the tropical desert margins with those described by late nineteenth century 
explorers and seeing the ruins of ancient imperial capitals in the Western Sudan, 
also convinced themselves that the rainfall was diminishing., Foresters and 
agriculturalists dismayed by the destructive land use practices of cultivators 
and graziers, so different from those they knew in north-west Europe, warned 
the governments of the African colonies of the dangers that threatened. As a 
result the idea of desert expansion, of an advancing Sahara, became firmly rooted 
in the minds of the public at large. At the present day we find popular works 
on environmental deterioration conveying the same messages. Thus the 
Ehrlichs write ‘the vast Sahara desert itself is largely man-made, the result of 


Mr Grove teaches geography at Cambridge and is a fellow of Downing College. 


1. This article was one of a number considered by the special symposium on ‘Drought 
in Africa’ held at the School of Oriental and African Studies in 1973. 
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overgrazing, faulty irrigation, deforestation, perhaps combined with a shift in 
the course of a jet stream. Today the Sahara is advancing southward on a 
broad front at a rate of several miles per year.’? The recent dry years and their 
consequences may seem to substantiate such crude assessments of the situation. 

The African deserts are not man-made dustbowls; they are to be ascribed 
primarily to the continent’s geographical position. Africa lies almost entirely 
within 30° of the equator and a large part of its total area is occupied by dry 
descending air and receives little rain. Furthermore, the temperatures at low 
altitudes are generally high throughout most of the year so that water losses 
from land and water surfaces are high, especially in the tropical regions of low 
rainfall and relative humidity. The Sahara and the Kalahari are to be explained 
primarily in these terms. The Namib desert is associated with the cold Benguela 
current offshore, and in East Africa locally dry and semi-desert areas lie in the 
lee of highlands which have already drained the moist air masses from the oceans. 
Nevertheless, there are very extensive marginal areas where land use practices 
determine whether they shall be productive or unproductive in the long term. 

A great deal has been learned about African deserts in the last few decades. 
Aerial and space photography and the work of scientists in a number of fields 
have greatly extended our ability to appreciate the nature of the desert lands 
and the processes at work on their margins. We have the long series of publi- 
cations of UNESCO’s Arid Zone Research Symposia; there have been WMO 
and FAO studies of semi-arid regions; the University of Arizona has published 
Deserts of the World, an appraisal of research into their physical and biological 
environments (1968) and Arid Lands in Perspective (1969). The publications 
of the Pan-African Congresses on Prehistory and the Quaternary, of ASEQUA 
(Association Sénégalaise pour ’Etude du Quaternaire de ’Ouest Africain), and 
of Dr van Zinderen Bakker in his series on the Palaeoecology of Africa have 
brought together the results of the investigations of a host of geologists, geog- 
raphers, archaeologists, botanists and other specialists, all of whose work has a 
bearing on the subject we are considering. Soil scientists and hydrologists, 
foresters and agriculturalists, anthropologists and historians have all made their 
contributions to our pool of information and we should now be in a much better 
position to view the whole question of desertification in its true perspective 
than were our predecessors a generation ago. Let us try to do this, by examining 
first the question of changing climates, then the nature of human interference, 
and finally the ways of measuring desert encroachment and the possible means 
of taking action against it. 


Changing climates? 

It has not been found possible to distinguish clearly any simple long term 
trends or regular periodicities in the climate, though many attempts have been 
2. P. R. and A. H. Ehrlich, Population, Resources, Environment: issues in human ecology 


(San Francisco, 1970), p. 166. 
3. For note 3, see next page. 
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made to do so, and it is necessary to adopt an empirical historical approach to 
the subject. In tracing what is known of the history of Africa’s climate it is 
useful to gain perspective by looking at the changes over the last century against 
the background of the last several thousand years. As pointed out by R. O. 
Whyte, we should distinguish major changes in climate, in or out of pluvials 
lasting thousands of years, from minor changes lasting hundreds of years, and 
from variations or trends which are experienced for 10 to 50 years.4 Each 
time-scale has its own biological significance. The shorter period variations 
are superimposed on the longer period fluctuations, and we must recognize 
that as we attempt to penetrate further into the past, so our ability to distinguish 
minor oscillations diminishes and only the major changes can be detected. 


1. Major changes of climate in the last 20,000 years 

A most important advance has been made in knowledge of the climatic 
history of Africa with the recognition within the last ten years of a lacustrine 
period that affected the Sudan zone (including Lake Chad), the southern 
Sahara and East Africa between about 12,500 and 5,000 years ago. This was 
when the ice sheets of the high and middle latitudes had long been in full retreat, 
and both world sea-level and temperature were rising, hesitantly in the early 
part of the period and rapidly about the middle. By 7,000 BP temperatures in 
Europe and North America and very probably in Africa as well exceeded those 
of the present day by 1-2°C. Evidence of this wet, lacustrine period is spec- 
tacularly demonstrated by the strand-lines contouring the slopes of the Galla 
Lakes basin south-east of Addis Ababa. From Carbon 14 dating it seems that 
all four lakes were united and stood at a level 80-90 m. above the lowest of the 
present day around 9,200 BP, and that at times they overflowed north into the 
Awash valley. As late as 5,600 BP, the three southern lakes, Shala, Abiyata 
and Langano, stood 58 m. above the present level of Shala. 

The general picture is that over large areas of inter-tropical Africa, especially 
in lands now semi-arid or sub-humid, we have evidence of a distinctly drier 
climate than now about 20,000 to 15,000 years ago, followed by a period wetter 
than now 12,000 to 7,000 BP. The lakes reached their peak about 9,500 years 
ago and then fluctuated in level, the climate probably becoming similar to the 
present about 5,000 years ago. 

Geologists, biologists and archaeologists will no doubt continue to pursue 
their researches into the climatic history of this important period of the earth’s 


3. A fuller version of this section on changing climates appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Arid Zone Commission of the IGU 1971 Conference held at Ouargla, Algeria. (See 5 below). 
4. R. O. Whyte, ‘The significance of climatic change for natural vegetation and agri- 
culture’, Changes of Climate (Proceedings of the Rome Symposium organized by UNESCO 
and WHO). Arid Zone Research, 23, 1963. 

5. A. T. Grove and A. S. Goudie, ‘Late Quaternary lake levels in the Rift Valley of 
Southern Ethiopia and elsewhere in tropical Africa’, Nature, 234, 1971, pp. 403-5; 
K. W. Butzer, G. L. Isaac, J. L. Richardson and C. Washbourn-Kamau, ‘Radiocarbon 
dating of East African lake levels’, Science, 175, 1972, pp. 1069-75; A. T. Grove, ‘Climatic 
change in Africa in the last 20,000 years’ (UGI Colloque, Ouargla, 1971), Les problémes 
de développement du Sahara septentrional, Vol. II, Inst. de Geogr., Alger, 1972. 
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history when man was evolving as a pastoralist and agriculturalist and as a maker 
of all kinds of new implements, and when he was gaining with increasing 
rapidity the ability to modify and disrupt—if not always control—the environ- 
ments in which he lived. Much current work is concerned with extending 
knowledge of environmental and climatic changes into the earlier part of the 
Quaternary; we have mentioned here only the last fiftieth part of an age when 
climatic and tectonic conditions in Africa seem to have been very unstable. 
With our interests in the question of desertification at the present day we would 
like to see more precise determination of the magnitude of past climatic fluctua- 
tions, of their intensity, duration and location. It would be helpful to concen- 
trate on a number of widely separated sites likely to yield reliable and detailed 
climatic sequences. At present work continues actively in Senegal, Chad, 
Ethiopia and Kenya; it is for the southern part of the continent that information 
is most required. 

Already it is apparent that many biological and anthropological patterns of 
distributions are to be explained, in part at least, in terms of these climatic 
fluctuations. We might point to the work by R, E. Moreau on the African 
bird fauna as being particularly significant in this respect.6 It seems likely 
that many features of disjunct distributions of vegetation are to be explained in 
terms of relict plant communities. The poverty in species of the African rain 
forest flora may be related to more extensive deserts of the interpluvial periods 
in the Pleistocene. Certainly the character of the soils at the desert margins 
and over wider areas is a consequence of their later Quaternary history. Perhaps 
the most important warning from these studies is the possibility that under- 
ground sources of water, already or about to be utilized, may be derived from 
the wet period 12,000 to 5,000 years ago or pluvial times earlier in the Pleistocene 
and thus be far from inexhaustible. 


2. Minor changes of climate in the last few hundred years 

The changes of climate over the last 2,000 years have been of a minor character 
in comparison with those of the last 20,000. In fact it is difficult to say very 
much about climatic variation over this period in Africa until we reach the 
period of instrumental records that began little more than a century ago. The 
difficulty lies partly in the fact that the changes have left little evidence in the 
landscape and partly in that their effects are overwhelmed by the inherent 
variability of climate, notably of precipitation, and the occurrence of individual 
extremely heavy storms of rain. 

C. Vita-Finzi, studying the valleys of the Mediterranean region including 
the wadis of North Africa, has concluded that it is possible to trace in a very 
high proportion of them a terrace which consists of alluvium several metres 
thick that accumulated in medieval times and was incised by running water 


6. R. E, Moreau, The bird faunas of Africa and its islands (London, 1966). 
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about the sixteenth century. He does not consider it as explicable in anthro- 
pogenic terms and thinks it conceivable that it might be related to a climate 
fluctuation about 1000-1200 AD, involving changes in the seasonal pattern . 
of precipitation.” Historians and geomorphologists have been inclined to 
suspect that the climate in the Sahelian zone may have been a little wetter in 
medieval times than at present, and are encouraged in their suppositions by the 
existence of ruins, in nearby areas of old settlements which flourished at the time 
of the great Empires, from Ghana to Songhai, and active trans-Saharan trade.§ 

From the journals of early European travellers one can glean a certain amount 
of information but this is necessarily based on the opinions of local informants: 
but human recollections when they relate to past climatic conditions are apt to 
be unreliable and on the whole gloomy. We are not really on safe ground until 
we come to the nineteenth century. It appears that in many parts of tropical 
Africa, especially in the sub-humid and semi-arid regions, the last quarter of 
the century until about 1898 included a much higher proportion of wet years 
than did the succeeding 16 years.® Quite recently East and Central Africa, 
including the rift plateau of East Africa, Ethiopia and the Chad basin have 
experienced a spell when lake levels have been remarkably high—higher than 
ever before in this century. 

We can begin by tracing the sequence in different regions of the continent. 

South Africa. In contrast to the situation for the Late Pleistocene, our 
knowledge of the variations in the rainfall of southern Africa in the period of 
instrumental records is better than for most other parts of the continent. 
Numerous reports have been made there on drought, rainfall, and soil erosion, 
and although no evidence of appreciable progressive changes in climatic condi- 
tions have been found, there have been spells of years with rainfall much above 
and below the long-term mean. These are important from our point of view. 

After 1840 rainfall over most of South Africa tended to increase somewhat, 
and a period of notably high rainfall can be recognized from 1885-95 with its 
peak about 1890. About the turn of the century the situation changed. Some 
districts experienced ten consecutive seasons when the rainfall was below the 
long-term mean; severe droughts recurred in the late 1920s and early 1930s, 
and then rainfall was generally higher in the 1940s and early 1950s. Botswana 
in particular suffered a series of severe droughts in the mid-sixties which resulted 
in a large proportion of the population becoming dependent on famine relief 
and in herds and pastures being severely depleted. 

East Africa. It would appear from the records of missionaries who arrived 
in the area of Lake Victoria in 1876 that the level of the lake from then until 
7, C. Vita-Finzi, The Mediterranean Valleys: geological changes in historical times (Cam- 
bridge, 1969). 

8. See, for example, S. Daveau, ‘Dunes ravinées et dépôts du Quaternaire récent dans 
le Sahel mauritanien’, Rev. Geogr. Afr. occ. 1/2, 1965, pp. 7-47. 
9. This feature has already received attention from G. B. Kraus, ‘Secular changes of 


tropical eet regimes’, Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society, 81, 1955, 
pp. 198-210. 
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1880 was 2:4 m. higher than in 1898. The level fell from 1880 to 1890, then 
recovered somewhat, and between 1892 and 1895 stood at a higher level from 
which there was a steady fall of 0-76 m. in seven years to 1902. From 1902 to 
1960 the level of Victoria varied through a range of only 1:5 m. Many investi- 
gators sought to find cyclic variations in level that would enable predictions of 
rainfall to be made, and though for a time it was thought that the effects of an 
11 year sunspot cycle could be detected, it was eventually concluded that this 
was not the case. Then at the end of 1961 there were unusually heavy rains 
after a long period of drought in Kenya and, with succeeding rains also above 
average, the lake level rose by 1:5 m. in 1962 and by an additional metre to 
reach its peak in 1964. This brought it back to within about 0-5 m. of its 
1876-80 level.° Lake Albert, Lake Tanganyika, Baringo and other lakes 
also reached their highest levels of the century in the early 1960s, reflecting 
changes in rainfall over the lakes and their catchments. 

Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie were both considerably higher in the years about 
1880 to 1895 than they have been since. Lake Stefanie, which was several 
metres deep in 1895, dried up completely in 1899, following two very dry years 
in this region, and has never been restored to its former condition. Further 
north in the Ethiopian rift, Lakes Awasa and Shallo appear to have been higher 
at the end of the nineteenth century than they have been since. 

The Nile. “The peak of the yearly Nile flood at Cairo had a high average 
value from 1772-81 (19-4m.), lower from 1782-1843 (18-8 m.), high from 
1844-98 (19-7 m.), low 1899-1921 (18-8 m.), moderate 1920-53 (19-4 m.) and 
then very high 1958-63 (20-0 m.). 

The estimates of discharge at Aswan since 1870 are likely to be reasonable, 
though their reliability has been questioned. They show the average annual 
quantity of water entering Egypt as diminishing from 109 milliards in 1870~99 
to only 83 milliards in 1900-49, a reduction of 25 per cent.1? It is certain that 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century the river was remarkably high, and 
then in the first two decades of the present century there were some unusually 
low flood levels. 

The Nile discharge for the decade 1899-1908 was below the mean value for 
1899-1957; there followed three years with discharges above the mean, and then 

‘in 1912 the fall of the river commenced earlier than usual and the flood of 1913 
was the poorest for which authentic records exist. The total discharge at 
Aswan for July 1913-June 1914 was only 42 milliards, a value that compares 
with 64 milliards for 1899-1900, the next lowest annual flow. Hurst, writing in 
1923, considered that in all probability it was the lowest Nile flood over the last 
10. H.H. Lamb, ‘Climate in the 1960s: changes in the world’s wind circulation reflected 
in prevailing temperatures, rainfall patterns and the levels of the African lakes’, Geo- 
graphical Fournal, 132 (2), 1966, pp. 183-212. 

ll. W. Butzer, Recent History of an Ethiopian Delta, Univ. Chicago Geogr. Dept. 
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12. H. E. Hurst, The Nile (London, 1952), p. 294. 
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200 years.1® Its cause was essentially a deficiency of some 20 or 30 per cent 
in the year’s rainfall over the Ethiopian and Sudanese catchments of the Blue 
Nile and Atbara. Over the plains of the Sudan the isohyets for 1913 seem to 
have swung 200 to 350 km. south of their mean position, thus, perhaps, con- 
forming to the climatic zonation as it existed in arid periods in the later Quater- 
nary. In the early 1960s the discharge of the Nile was high on the whole, 
with the streets of Cairo flooded in 1964, as a result of the large August and 
September contributions of the Blue Nile. The high levels of Lake Victoria 
in the early 1960s were reflected in high levels for Lake Albert too, and the 
discharge of the White Nile at El Mogren reached a peak in 1964-65 of 41 mil- 
liards as compared with an average in this century of about 28 milliards. The 
flood problem in the Sudd about this time must have been acute. 

The Sudan Zone. The fluctuations of climate in the Sudan zone in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries seem to bear some resemblances to those 
that have affected East Africa and the Nile. 

A. Bouchardeau has compared the discharges of the Nile with the height of 
Lake Chad, which depends on the discharges of the combined flow of the Chari 
and Logone rising within 8° of the equator, and concluded that the coincidences 
are too numerous to be fortuitous. He finds no cyclic periodicity but notes — 
that at the time he was writing, about 1956, the lake had never reached the 
level of 1874.14 Chad was very low indeed in 1908, and at the end of 1913 was 
lower still, for the lake scarcely rose at all after July that year, and in July 1914 
it fell to its lowest level in living memory. The mean depth was between 
1 and 2m. and the greatest depths about 4m. People on the eastern side 
migrated west to find fresh grazing and drinkable water. A sand bar cut off 
the northern part of the Jake from the south, and the floor of the northern 
sector, drying out, was covered with decaying fish. In 1914, however, the lake 
rose in its accustomed manner from July to December and eventually, in 1916, 
heavy rains over the catchment restored Chad to its mean level for the first 
half of the twentieth century. 

The occurrence of several dry years in the first years of the century culminating 
in the intensely dry year of 1913, was a feature of the whole Sudan zone as well 
as of the Nile basin. It is demonstrated by the rainfall records of St Louis, 
with a mean of only 238 mm. for 1903-5 and 127 mm. for 1913-14 as compared 
with a long-term mean of about 400mm. Throughout the region crops were 
ruined, people died of hunger and stock were slaughtered or sold. There was 
a sudden increase in the volume of livestock traded to the coast, and the exports 
of hides and skins from Nigeria more than doubled between 1913 and 1914 
(though the completion of the Kano-Lagos railway must take some of the credit 
for this). In northern Nigeria, as in the Sudan, the isohyets in 1913 were 


13. H. E. Hurst, ‘The rains of the Nile Basin and the Nile flood of 1913’, Physical . ' 
Dept. Paper No. 12 (Government Press, Cairo, 1923), 

14, A. Bouchardeau, ‘Le Lac Tchad’, Annuaire hydrologique de la France d’Outre-Mer 
Serv. hydrol. ORSTOM (Paris, 1956), pp. 9-26. 
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200-350 km. south of their mean positions. In Bornu, for instance, rainfall 
totals for the year were less than a half their mean value. The level of Lake 
Chad was below the average for the century from 1940 to 1946 and the discharge 
of the Niger was below average in the decade of the 1940s. In the 1950s Chad 
was a metre above its level in the 1940s and from 1960-62 it rose another metre 
to reach its highest level this century at about the same time that the East 
African lakes were at their peaks. Since then the waters of Lake Chad have 
fallen to the levels of the 1950s. 

North Africa. A number of studies have been made of Algerian rainfall. 
They have not indicated any persistent trends, but, as elsewhere, there have 
been series of abnormally wet and dry years. J. Dubief has pointed to a period 
of high rainfall from 1884 to 1896 which affected not only Laghouat, Ghardaia 
and Biskra in the northern Sahara but also Tripoli, Benghazi and Alexandria. 
L. J. Sutton has also distinguished a slightly increased rainfall in north-east 
Africa from 1896 until the end of the century, and then a pronounced decrease 
until the 1930s.16 In Algeria a comparison of the rainfall pattern from 1913 to 
1938 with that for the whole period 1878-1938 showed a slight decrease in the 
desert interior, while rainfall at the coast showed a slight increase. 

The main points that emerge from this brief survey of lake levels and rainfall 
variations in Africa over the instrumental period, and also from a recent study 
by A. S. Goudie,’ are as follows: 

1. There is no indication of any long continued upward or downward trend 

in the rainfall nor is there any obvious cyclic periodicity. 

2. Years of high or low rainfall tend to be bunched together in small clusters 
of 2 or 3 years and in longer periods of 10 or 15 years. 

3. On some occasions at least these variations affect very large parts of the 
continent at about the same time. The year 1913 was intensely dry over 
much of the Sudan zone and western Ethiopia. The diminution after 
about 1898 as compared with the preceding 20 or 30 years seems likewise 
to have affected much of Africa south as well as north of the equator. 
The 1950s and early 1960s showed some increase of precipitation over 
means for the first half of the twentieth century in many areas. Then 
came the droughts of the mid-1960s in southern Africa and the late 1960s 
and early 1970s in the Sudan and Sahel zones. 

In some unusually dry years the climatic regions including the desert margins 
seem to be displaced to positions comparable with those they occupied in arid 
periods of the distant past. Raikes, writing on the formation of deserts of the 
Near East and North Africa, emphasizes the importance of these short term 


15. J. Dubief, ‘Contribution au problème des changements de climat survenus aux 
coeurs de la période couverte par les observations météorologiques faites dans le nord de 
ag back Arid Zone Research XX, 1963, pp. 75-9. 

6. L. J. Sutton, Climatological norman sie Egypt and the Sudan, Cyprus and Palestine 
(Genes Press, Cairo, 1938), p 
17. A. S. Goudie, The Concept of Post-Glacial Progressive Desiccation, (School of Geo- 
graphy, Oxford, 1972). 
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weather changes and minimizes at the same time that of climatic fluctuations 
since 9,000 BP. In both arid and semi-arid areas, he argues, prolonged drought 
eliminates all but the species most tolerant of desert conditions. The deteriora- 
tion of the habitat in areas of desert where we find evidence of human occupation 
5,000 years ago he would explain in terms of the activities of herdsmen and their 
animals accentuating the effects of long droughts or spells of unusually dry 
years.18 Iam inclined to think that these variations are probably superimposed 
on a deterioration in the climate of at least some desert areas in the centuries 
after about 5,000 BP and slight fluctuations since then. 

It seems to me quite likely that the unusually large number of very dry years 
early this century did much to strengthen the tendency for people living near 
deserts to suppose that conditions were deteriorating and that the deserts were 
advancing. On the other hand, the somewhat improved climatic conditions 
in the years 1950-63 probably resulted in an increase of population and cattle 
numbers in semi-arid Africa, so that far more were at risk when drought years 
returned than was the case 60 or 70 years ago. In 1971, at an ECA~UNESCO 
conference on ‘The Human Environment’ in Addis Ababa, I pointed out that 
‘if years like those between 1898 and 1914 were to return, and drought affected 
wide areas as it did then, the results could be very serious indeed for countries 
like Senegal, Mali, Niger, Upper Volta, Chad and the Sudan—as they were 
for Botswana not long ago.’ The current drought in the Sahel appears to 
have persisted longer and has probably been more severe than any other in 
the region for which records exist. 


The role of man 

Man’s role in desert encroachment is a very ancient one. He has known how 
to make fire since late Acheulian times; for almost 10,000 years he has herded 
his animals at the desert margins and grown his crops in the more favoured 
areas, He has established large settlements and cut wood for fuel and buildings 
over a similar period. 

Burning of the vegetation is possibly not a very important agency in the process 
of desertification; grass and trees in vulnerable areas are generally too sparse 
to burn readily, An exception to this general rule might be woodland alongside 
watercourses which has probably been largely eliminated in many semi-arid 
regions of Africa, possibly by fire. Gallery forest is a prominent feature of the 
savanna lands, and the concentration of what vegetation there is in deserts like 
the Sahara alongside watercourses is very striking. In the intermediate zones, 
streamside vegetation is sometimes less evident than one might expect it to be. 
Burning might possibly be the explanation. A careful study of ERTS imagery 
would throw much light on the timing and areal incidence of burning. 

Heavy grazing by wild animals cannot be entirely ruled out as a cause of 
desert encroachment in the past. Certainly the eighteenth and early nineteenth 


18, R. L. Raikes, Water, weather and prehistory (London, 1967). 
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century accounts of the enormous herds of antelope at the margins of the 
Kalahari and in the arid parts of Kenya, for example, suggest that their effect 
on the vegetation must have been very great. Animal populations increase and 
decrease in waves and the peak populations may not coincide with the maximum 
availability of food. However, the balance between available food and the 
bio-mass is probably better kept by wild animal species with varied food prefer- 
ences than by man and his livestock. It seems likely that browsing and 
grazing by wild animals may maintain grassland conditions, and that with their 
replacement by domestic animals woodland made up of thorny species of 
shrubs and trees may replace the grass. This seems to have occurred notably 
in the Karoo of southern Africa in recent decades. Bush has moved east and 
north replacing sweetgrass veld, while extensive areas in the west are said to 
have become virtual desert. 

The nomads and their herds of cattle, roaming the margins of the Sahara, 
resemble game animals on Serengeti in adjusting their movements to the 
availability of water and pasture. However their movements have been in- 
creasingly restricted by political frontiers, taxation arrangements, and the 
occupation of grazing land by agriculturalists. Particularly important in this 
respect are the dry season grazing lands that have been taken over for irrigation. 
At the margins of the Kalahari, the pastoralists of eastern Botswana live in 
large villages and take their herds out over the extensive grazing land to the 
west in the dry season. This seems to be a sensible response to the natural 
conditions. However, there is always a tendency for the herds to build up in 
good years and then the numbers are kept high in dry years so that the pastures 
are eaten out. 

In recent years the risks of desertification as a result of overgrazing has 
increased as a result of three factors: 

1, The increase in numbers of livestock in many areas, e.g., north-east 
Nigeria. It would be useful to have more information about this. Doubl- 
ing of numbers in a decade seems to have occurred in some areas, although 
livestock numbers are notoriously inaccurate. 

2. The increasing proportion of cattle in small herds often belonging to 
sedentary cultivators and herded by small boys, who cannot wander far, 
resulting in local overgrazing while other areas with pasture remain un- 
grazed. 

3. The provision of water in certain areas, such as parts of the artesian basin 
near Lake Chad, resulting in cattle remaining near wells and eating out 
the grazing round about instead of moving off to the rivers and other areas 
with dry season water and grass. 

The risks of serious deterioration are greatest when a succession of good years 
is followed by a period of long-continued drought. 

Woodcutting is a serious matter in many areas, Pastoralists are partly to 
blame. In places like Tibesti they cut foliage to feed their camels and use 
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branches to build enclosures for their goats. However it might be noted that a 
considerable part of the woody growth in some areas springs from posts that 
were used for the enclosures and have taken root. Another threat comes from 
the demand for fuel in towns. The people in the surrounding countryside 
find the sale of wood to the townpeople a useful supplement to their meagre 
cashincomes. K. J. Mortimore and J. Wilson have estimated that nearly three- 
quarters of Kano city’s firewood consumption of some 75,000 tons per year for 
its population of 300,000, is brought in by donkeys mainly from within a radius 
of about 20 km.1® Although there is a return cargo of manure (over 10 per cent 
of the total applied to the intensely cultivated fields around the city), this trade 
represents the felling of thousands of trees every year. As Kano and similar 
towns grow at rates of 5-10 per cent annually, one can expect the woodland 
around to become very sparse. Alongside roads, at a distance from the larger 
settlements, wide areas are also being cleared by people who add to their income 
by making charcoal which is then carried into town by passing lorries. When 
the woodland has disappeared from such areas only animal dung remains for 
fuel for local consumption, and all the sylvan produce, honey, fruits and beans, 
medicaments and so on, are lost. 

Woodland in agricultural areas, as in the Sudan zone and the Sahel, is particu- 
larly important. It provides foodstuff for animals and man; it brings up 
nutrients from below that are released to the base~poor sandy soils from the 
decaying leaves and from the substances washed off the leaves; it brakes the 
speed of the wind, reduces the rate of evaporation at the end of the rains and 
the risk of soil blowing away towards the end of the dry season, and it provides 
shade for man and beast. Not least, it has an aesthetic value in improving 
the appearance of the landscape. Particularly important is the Winterthorn, 
Acacia albida, which is in leaf during the dry season and yields ‘beans’ from 
great woody pods before the rains come. Multiplication of this tree should be 
encouraged throughout the Sudan and Sahel. 

Cultivation in marginal areas during periods of higher than normal rainfall 
is especially dangerous, and is perhaps the main cause of desertification against 
which it may be necessary to take preventive action, When dry years follow 
years of relative plenty, ploughed soil—or soil from which the sparse cover of 
natural plants has been eliminated by cultivation—is at the mercy of the winds. 
The fine clays and silts are carried away as dust, and the sand drifts into dunes. 
The effect is likely to be irreversible except at great cost. 


Measuring the rate of desert encroachment 
‘In 1882 land classified as either desert or wasteland amounted to 9-4 per cent 
of the total land on Earth. In 1952 it had risen to 23-3 per cent.”*° I give this 
K. J. Mortimore and J. Wilson, Land and People in the Kano close-settled Zone, 
Almada Bello University, Department of Geography Occasional Papers No. 1 (Zaria, 
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quotation not because it is true but because it is meaningless. No definitions 
are given and it is not clear whether the difference between the figures is the 
result of the spread of desert conditions or, much more likely, whether definitions 
of desert and availability of knowledge were different on the two occasions. 
However, it does bring out the point that it is extremely difficult to measure 
and state in numerical terms the rate of desert encroachment—though less 
difficult now than it was in the past. 

In the past there has been a good deal of reliance on such indicators as the 
movement of towns and tribes, and on the chance observations of travellers 
and the tales they were told. Writing in 1921, F. Migeod noted that the capital 
of Kanem was shifted to positions successively further south;? Bovill brought 
together additional historical evidence of the encroachment of the Sahara on 
the Sudan.” Both were writing soon after the dry period of the early twentieth 
century. In 1935 E. T. Stebbing produced a map of West Africa showing the 
‘present advance of sand’ and attempted to estimate its rate of progress.” 
The basis for all such calculations was very flimsy, but figures of 200 km. in 
200 years were commonly given. The rainfall gradient from south to north 
in West Africa is remarkably regular and mean values diminish northwards 
by about 100 mm. per 100 km. in the Sahelian zone, so that the kinds of changes 
in the precipitation that are likely to have taken place cannot alone explain such 
a shift. All the writers pointed to the depradations of nomads, firing of forest 
lands and so on. Similar alarm bells were rung in East and South Africa and 
in all these areas government commissions were appointed to investigate. 
They confirmed that rainfall was not progressively decreasing, but agreed that 
the vegetation cover was deteriorating and in some areas water-tables were 
falling and rivers drying up. 

There is an interesting exception to the usual story of clearing of the vege- 
tation being followed by a fall in the water-table. It was found in northern 
Nigeria in the 1950s that in spite of the spread of cultivation and the destruction 
of woodland in western Bornu, in the preceding 25 years the water-table had 
risen phenomenally, levels rising in some wells by more than 100 feet and 
perennial springs breaking out to feed small lakes.*4 It was postulated that 
the destruction of woodland, by reducing the Joss by transpiration of water 
brought up from depth by the tree roots, had increased the volume left to 
percolate deeply into the pervious sedimentary rocks, Similar reports come 
from West Australia and East Africa, and it seems that we may not be able to 
use the height of the water table by itself as a sound indicator of desertification. 
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On the whole we are concerned with the vegetation cover, its completeness or 
otherwise, its composition and its productivity. In assessing the rate of change 
in any or all of these we are faced with the difficulties of very great variability 
over short distances according to soil, slope, availability of water and, above 
all, intensity and manner of land use. Quantitative assessments of the plant 
cover at a particular place and at a particular time can now be made by using 
suitable sampling and statistical procedures, and extrapolating from the sample 
areas by using aerial photographs and other methods of remote sensing. It 
may be possible to monitor changes in the situation from season to season by 
satellite observations. Changes over along period of time can now be assessed 
by comparing air photographs taken at intervals of 25 years in many of the 
desert marginal areas. The Trimetrigon photography taken by the US Air 
Force of much of Africa during the Second World War could be particularly 
useful in this respect (consisting of strips of vertical photos with obliques on 
either side). In some areas, such as Morocco and parts of southern Africa, 
photographic cover is available spanning an even longer interval of time. 
Opportunities for comparative studies of this kind do not seem to have been 
widely exploited and might be encouraged. One of the more interesting 
attempts to use air photographs to trace the shifting of the edge of the desert 
is that of M. Clos-Arceduc who, from a study of the nature of the vegetation 
patterns in the Sahelian zone known as ‘brousse tigrée’ has come to the conclusion 
that they indicate a shift south of the vegetation zones through 150 km. in the 
Niamey region over 2 centuries or less.” 

On the whole, however, there does not seem to be any substitute for careful 
sampling surveys on the ground, combined with extrapolation using remote 
sensing techniques. These are time-consuming methods of study, involving 
the use of skilled personnel and advanced equipment, and they are expensive. 
If they are to produce useful results efficiently, the sites should be carefully 
chosen so that they produce a maximum amount of information for the mini- 
mum expenditure of time and effort. At the southern edge of the Sahara, 
where the rainfall and vegetation belts are unusually regular in their arrangement 
there would seem to be opportunities for long-term studies to be made of the 
vegetation at sites spaced at intervals of about 50 to 100 km. along lines running 
from the savanna into the desert, operated perhaps by local universities in 
conjunction with the appropriate government departments, possibly with the 
assistance of overseas researchers. Similar transects might be established at 
the margins of the Kalahari and in the Sudan and Somalia. If one thinks 
more ambitiously then one may be tempted to propose the establishment of 
large trial plots to examine the results of different kinds of land use on the vegeta- 
tion cover with, for example, the exclusion of animals or fire or both. Such 
experimental plots exist already in certain countries. 
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Combating desert encroachment 

Except for arid areas that yield oil, and the limited irrigated areas near the 
Nile, Niger, Senegal and Lake Chad, the lands at the margins of African deserts 
are poor and not likely to be highly productive. There is little to be said in 
favour of great schemes for climatic amelioration involving, for example, the 
diversion of great rivers such as the Zambesi and the creation (or reconstitution) 
of great lakes like those that existed in the humid periods of the Pleistocene. 
Such lakes would be extremely expensive to make, they would flood land which 
is now productive, and it is unlikely that they would lead to an increase of rain- 
fall that would yield returns in any way commensurate with the costs involved. 
It is conceivable that the destruction of rain forest in the Congo basin, for 
example, may have reduced the rainfall of areas further from the equator; by 
how much it is impossible to say. There is no question of afforestation in 
such a region on a scale sufficient to restore the situation. In special circum- 
stances cloud-seeding may be found to be rewarding, and it is possible that in 
the future ways will be found of modifying the general circulation advantageously. 
I would not regard any of these as being of much concern to us at present. 

Linear forests have been established in the USA and USSR as parts of 
programmes to combat the desert, and there have been schemes to create a 
great strip of forest across Africa to form a barrier against the encroachment of 
the Sahara. The enormous size and cost of such a project have prevented much 
progress being made with it; the monetary returns are problematical; the 
human disturbance and political problems involved would be great; and the 
effectiveness of such a barrier uncertain. With the limited resources available, 
it might be advantageous at the present time to concentrate them in attempts 
to improve the amenities and productivity of relatively small areas on the desert 
margins, where natural conditions and transport facilities are already favourably 
disposed, rather than to spread efforts at combating desert encroachment over 
the entire frontal areas. 

At present, populations in the semi-arid lands of the continent are increasing 
at rates of about 3 per cent annually, as they are elsewhere in Africa. In the 
near future, however, it is possible that the rural population, especially the 
pastoral population, may decline, This has already happened in parts of the 
Sahara and Libya affected by oil production. There are three trends that are 
more generally effective. Firstly, young people going to school are becoming 
literate and have greater expectations than their parents had; secondly, people 
are consuming more and have the desire to consume more than they did; 
thirdly, people are congregating more near roads and in large towns. It is 
just as important to keep track of these changes in the human geography of 
the desert margins as it is to monitor changes in the vegetation cover and to 
calculate trends in precipitation. 

If effective measures are to be taken against desertification, the people involved 
must be persuaded of the advantages to themselves. Wherever possible 
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measures should be of a positive rather than of a restrictive character. Thus, 
if it is inevitable that people are going to concentrate in large settlements in 
sensitive areas, then as well as attempting to regulate the felling of trees for 
fuel and timber, authorities may be able to cheapen alternative supplies of fuel 
and construction materials, provide young fruit trees at low cost, and so on. 

Perhaps the main problems are presented by pastoralists, whose traditional 
systems do not fit neatly into the framework of a modern state. Nomadic 
flexibility is an advantage to people living in fluctuating, marginal environmental 
conditions, and nomadic mobility allows good use to be made of variable 
grazing. Settlement of pastoralists is expedient politically and has some econo- 
mic advantages, but the greater rigidity seems to involve considerable risks of 
disaster when the drought years come again, as they will. In UNESCO's 
Use and Conservation of the Biosphere, it is noted that ‘nomadism as a careful 
pastoral continuum is the least traumatic of human influences and as a form 
of husbandry utilizes areas which could not be utilized by man in any other 
way.”*6 JT think we have yet to find a better alternative. 


26. UNESCO, Use and conservation of the biosphere, 1970, p. 35. 
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DROUGHT IN LIBYA 
SOME SOLUTIONS AVAILABLE TO AN OIJL-RICH 
GOVERNMENT 


by J. A. ALLAN 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


THE NORTH AFRICAN DESERT approaches very closely the Mediterranean coast, 
and scarcely one per cent of the state of Libya receives an average of 200 mm. or 
more of rain per year. In the high temperature conditions which prevail in 
Libya, 200 mm. of well distributed winter rain is the minimum required for 
the satisfactory cultivation of unirrigated grain, or even hardy tree crops such 
as the olive and the almond. Rainfall is rarely well distributed and is frequently 
less than average for a number of years together, and even much of the favoured 
one per cent of the country endures drought conditions in 4 out of 10 years. 
Drought is, therefore, a permanent feature for all but a few favoured coastal 
areas, and is a familiar condition to the whole agricultural community of the 
Libyan Arab Republic. 

Supplementary underground sources of water have long been used, especially 
where these are very near the surface, close to the coast. During the twentieth 
century deeper aquifers have been tapped as technology and economic resources 
have become available, both in areas which suffer irregular rainfall, as well as 
increasingly in the recent past in areas of negligible precipitation. These last 
are areas in which recharge of the ground-water resource is insignificant. 
In these new and often ambitious development schemes, the resource to be 
exploited is a finite fossil resource, and its use should, therefore, be approached 
with caution, and schemes for its exploitation should be based on expensive 
and wide ranging hydrological research. 

The Libyan case is interesting in that more than 10 years of oil revenues have 
created an economy with a capital surplus, and extraordinary development 
spending has ensued. Agricultural development based on ground-water has 
been vigorous, especially in the private sector. Unfortunately this develop- 
ment, extending the irrigated area by up to 2 per cent each year since the 
mid 1960s, has been unregulated, especially in the north west of the country, 
where the shallow aquifers are most vulnerable to over-use.2 Successive 
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governments have not attempted to control such over-use, but since Colonel 
Gaddafi came to power in September 1969 the weight of agricultural invest- 
ment has been shifted to the remote south of the country, where research is being 
financed to determine the feasibility of agricultural schemes modelled on the 
Kufra project, where by 1973 7,000 hectares were under crops.® 

The specially interesting features of the Libyan case are, first, the additional 
pressure exerted upon the country’s marginal agricultural resources since 1961, 
and secondly, the measures taken to escape from the environmental limitations 
upon the intensification of agricultural activity in the areas traditionally farmed 
and grazed. New dimensions to the problem of managing agricultural develop- 
ment in an arid environment have been revealed by the experiences in Libya 
since oil revenues became significant in the mid 1960s. 


Over-use of the traditionally farmed areas and the role of government 

Where rainfall is limited, farming is hazardous and poor farmers and their 
families endure the hardships of food and fodder shortages. In the Libyan 
situation farmers have access to off-farm income, not only their own, but that 
of their sons. Cultivators can, therefore, contemplate investment which 
should ensure against crop failure. In the years after.oil, farm investment was 
directed to improve the irrigation facilities, and in areas close to Tripoli in 
1968, 36 per cent of privately financed farm investment was on irrigation 
equipment and related works. Investment in that year was running at over 
{Libyan 50 per hectare,5 and further enquiry shows that investment has con- 
tinued at this level up to 1973.6 (Average farm size was 28 hectares.)’ 

After oil the expectations of all members of the community were raised, 
not least those of the farmers. It was not surprising that such farmers should 
approach the exploitation of the ground-water resource without heeding the 
cautious conclusions of visiting hydrologists. There had been advice for 
3,000 years from aliens that Libya was a poor country, and had not such advice 
proved groundless, for oil had made Libya rich? The resource most important 
to the farmer in the drought-threatened environment of countries such as 
Libya is underground water. That it could readily be brought to the surface 
became very clear as more and more horse-power in the form of pumping 
equipment was purchased by farmers. The results have been predictable; 
water levels are falling rapidly in areas 20 km. south of Tripoli in north west 
Libya. The 1m. rate of decline evident in 19688 had increased to 2m. by 
3. Personal communication, Director of Kufra Project, April 1973. 
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1971 and the rate of decline was continuing to increase.® There is also strong 
evidence that irrigated cultivation has been extended, both in areas previously 
farmed by dry~land methods, and in places not previously used for cultivation.1° 
By 1973 it had become clear that a very dangerous position had been reached, 
but the imposition of a water law was still no more politically appropriate, 
and it was evident from the number of young citrus trees being planted’! that 
further demands were to be made on the already over-exploited ground-water. 

Many political problems attend the management of natural resources in the 
capital-surplus, high-personal-income situation of the oil-rich state. Expensive 
technology is available on a large scale to an increasing number of farmers. 
They in turn are led to believe that it is possible for their farms to flourish, and 
further confirmation seems to be provided in the support of the government for 
such development through its generous agricultural credit policies. The 
Agricultural Bank granted 5,618 loans between 1963 and 1968 amounting 
to {Libyan 11-4 million, and an indeterminate but nevertheless considerable 
proportion of this sum was used to purchase irrigation equipment.” 

To date there has been no government intervention to regulate water use 
in the Tripoli area, although an awareness of the water resource problems in the 
major agricultural region of the country has spread to all levels of the adminis- 
tration. There has been, however, a conscious switch of emphasis with respect 
to research and investment. Total allocations to agriculture were high after 
the revolution, so high that in the first years of the new régime less than half 
the Libyan Dinars (LD) 50 millions which had been allocated, was spent. 
Agricultural schemes are better funded than at any time in the past and alloca- 
tions to agriculture have not fallen below LD50 millions since 1969. It is 
significant, however, that it has been deemed expedient to depart from the 
25 per cent level of total development allocation for agriculture, to 16-9 per cent 
by 1972-73. The absolute figure to be spent on agriculture remains high 
however, at LD58 million in 1972-73.8 


Agricultural development in the south 

There are a number of features which make the remote south of the country 
attractive to those seeking to promote agricultural development. At the same 
time there are very strong negative factors, to do with the quality of the soil, 
the uncertainty of ground-water resources and their recharge, as well as the 
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difficulties of terrain and remoteness which affects the cost of transportation. 
The Libyan planners can take extraordinary economic risks, and are tempted 
to disregard the environmental hazards. They wish to take advantage of the 
potential of a few apparently favoured remote locations where ground-water is 
available, and the sparseness or complete absence of population make capital 
intensive solutions desirable. In a country such as Libya, where well-motivated 
labour of all sorts is in short supply, expensive technology has an important 
place in economic development. There are also advantages in the remote 
locations in that agricultural schemes will not be hindered by a number of 
sociological and political problems. These are generally encountered when 
farmers have to be settled, land divided and extension services spread, not only 
widely but also thinly, in order to deal with the resultant politically expedient 
but fragmented ownership pattern. Such a pattern would not make economic 
sense in Libya, nor could indigenous farmers be found to run small holdings of 
only a few hectares in extent in the south. The aspiration to own land is a 
strong one in Libya, but the pressure for the foreseeable future will be confined 
to the accessible coastal areas. 

These are early days in the research and implementation of development 
schemes in the south, however, and a number of important thresholds of 
knowledge and achievement have been crossed only recently. The most 
advanced scheme is that at Kufra (Kufrah) in the south east of the country, 
located some 800 km. (500 miles) from the coast. It started as an oil company 
venture, having been suggested originally as an inducement to those granting 
oil concessions to make a favourable decision in one particular case. In this 
last it succeeded, and by September 1969, the oil company had conducted. 
extensive research concerning ground-water resources. Water of good 
quality was found to be sufficient for the irrigation of many hundreds of 
hectares, and the target area has subsequently been raised to 50,000 
hectares. 

The viability of the project depends upon the extent and quality of the 
ground-water. It is a fossil resource, which is not being recharged. Approxi- 
mate age determinations indicate that the water has been in the ground for 
about 28,000 years and probably reflects a cooler pluvial period in this part of 
the northern hemisphere, at a time when ice sheets covered northern Europe. 
That the quality of such water is good is remarkable, in that ancient water is 
usually impure having become progressively more mineralized. However, the . 
Kufra water which has been tested so far is fit not only for irrigation, but even 
for human use as drinking water. The aquifer is apparently of huge capacity, 
being sited in the Nubian sandstone formation. It has not yet been made clear 
to what extent the quality of the water is consistent at great depths, and such 
information is very important as hydrologists would normally predict that 
water quality deteriorates as one draws on deeper levels. On the basis of 
optimistic assumptions concerning irrigation requirements, evaporation and the 
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infiltration of unused irrigation water, it has been calculated that water levels 
will decline only 115 feet (35 m.) in 40 years,14 

This may be an optimistic estimate, for optimism is a prerequisite of those 
involved in the preliminary stages of these remote schemes; and it is an in- 
fectious quality which seems to affect even the scientists who advise on technical 
matters, unless it is that consultants and scientists prone to such optimism are 
attracted to hazardous projects. But it is not only professional scientists who 
are influenced by the glamorous potential of the Saharan agricultural schemes. 
Politicians and national leaders are even more vulnerable to enthusiasms for 
schemes which are presented as ‘unique’ and ‘imaginative’, without significant 
foreseeable technical constraints. The scheme at Kufra has always had political 
support, and the support has increased progressively, with production targets 
being doubled overnight at the highest political level. 

What is it that agriculturalists, engineers and politicians hope to achieve at 
Kufra? The scheme was originally envisaged as a 10,000 hectare project. 
By 1972 the target area had been raised to 50,000 hectares. Since Kufra 
receives virtually no rainfall, the project depends on irrigation, and the most 
modern concepts of sprinkler irrigation have been implemented. One hundred 
hectare circles planted with alfalfa or grain, are served by a massive rotating 
pivot sprinkler machine, fed from a central well. It is claimed that the absence 
of rainfall coupled with a year round growing season make it possible to achieve 
a high level of efficiency in irrigated agriculture. 

It is claimed that all the physical factors bearing on the project, including 
climate, geology and hydrology have been evaluated. Soils capable of produc- 
ing high yields of alfalfa and winter grain are present, and limited levelling and 
deep ploughing will prepare the proposed areas for cultivation quite adequately. 
Groundwater is present at depths up to 40 m. from the surface. Its quality is 
excellent for its contains less than 500 parts per million of dissolved solids. 
The main aquifer is semi-artesian and is overlain by a shallow unconfined 
aquifer® It has been estimated that the first 10,000 hectare scheme would 
require an average continuous draft on the aquifer after accounting for return 
flows from irrigation of 4-3 m3/sec. or an annual volume of 13,600 hectare metres. 

This rate of withdrawal will lead to the decline in ground-water levels of 
approximately 35m. and to pump lifts averaging 74m. and not exceeding 
88m. These data refer to the original scheme for 10,000 hectares of culti- 
vation; it is not clear how the much larger 50,000 hectare scheme now envisaged 
would effect ground-water storage in the area. 

In April 1971 the development programme was vetted by the consultants 
Tipton and Kalmbach Inc. Their brief was to assess the feasibility of existing 
proposals and make recommendations for the utilization of similar desert 
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areas. They reported favourably on the physical and technical aspects of 
the scheme and further pronounced that the project should begin to produce 
marketable products, namely sheep, at the rate of 3,100 head in 1971-72. 
It was estimated that production should rise to 260,000 head by 1977-78. 
Problems have been encountered and no significant stock production had been 
achieved by early 1973. By then however, impressive progress had been made 
with fodder production, and 7,000 hectares were being cultivated. The con- 
sultants deemed the 1971 programme a viable proposition, and expected the 
LD9-4 million of capital investment to yield a return on investment of 9-2 per 
cent, at 1971 market prices for sheep and commodities required to service the 
project; with an assumed discount rate of 8 per cent, the benefit cost ratio of 
the project was reckoned at 1-05.17 

It was felt that the concentration on breeding and fattening was the best 
option to pursue. Other agricultural livestock schemes were examined. 
These involved the diversion of some or all of the grain crop to coastal markets 
for human consumption, rather than use it for animal fattening. Various 
mixes of activities were assessed but none provided such good net benefits, or 
as favourable a benefits cost ratio as the breeding or fattening scheme. Despite 
the apparent correctness of the feasibility study, and the proper language of its 
reports, one senses that the ‘unforeseeable’ problems will cause costs to mount 
much beyond the assumed LD9-4 million. The delays already encountered 
have brought additional expense, and it has become uncertain whether the 
estimated LD2 to 2:5 million per year running costs of the scheme during the 
first 6 years after 1971 are realistic. It was estimated that these costs would 
increase, but even by the fortieth year of the development the 10,000 hectare 
scheme would only require LD2,630,000 in running costs. These figures are 
also likely to be conservative. The actual accounts of this project up to 1973 
have not been disclosed. Unofficial but well informed comment indicates 
that costs since 1971 have amounted to over LD6 million. These do not 
include the considerable spending which took place before September 1969, 
especially on research, 

The achievements to date although considerable, have not very closely 
followed the 1971 schedule, but the commitment of politicians and project 
management remains, and economic viability is a feature viewed from a long- 
term standpoint. Additional unforeseen expenditures to deal with technical 
or veterinary problems are readily approved. Such is only possible in an oil- 
rich country. Nevertheless, the advanced irrigation technology which has been 
developed has provided invaluable experience in dealing with such matters in 
similar environments elsewhere. The technological problems of water supply 
appear to have been satisfactorily solved, and it seems likely that the veterinary 
difficulties which are being encountered will also yield to the measures being 
taken. 
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All this activity could be viewed as desirable research and development 
normally never attempted through lack of development funds. The work at 
Kufra is a real test of the agricultural potential of a desert environment, where 
there is a large and finite groundwater resource. Rich countries allocate 
resources to much less potentially creative enterprises, and all spend much more 
lavishly on potentially destructive technology. At the same time there is 
evidence that pump priming in terms of national development has been accom- 
plished in other situations and at other times in history, which, if viewed in the 
short term, made no economic sense. The objective of the Kufra scheme, and 
others being investigated at Sarir further north and in Fezzan to the west, is 
the development of capital-intensive solutions to the problem of agricultural 
production. Whether or not these solutions are of immediate or long-term 
relevance in other parts of drought afflicted Africa remains to be seen. Mean- 
while, there are some very important lessons being learned concerning stock 
rearing and management of the arid environment in southern Libya. 


A NOTE ON NOT PERPETUATING THE STATUS QUO 


by B. W. HODDER 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


IN ANY DISCUSSION ON DROUGHT in Africa there is always the danger of not 
distinguishing clearly enough between, on the one hand, the immediate humani- 
tarian ‘relief’ considerations of the. present disaster and, on the other, the 
longer-term problem of how to deal with drought as a recurring phenomenon 
in many parts of the continent. The following brief and very summary note 
refers solely to the longer-term problem of drought, with particular reference 
to the West African Sahelian zone. 

Viewed historically, African populations have continually been faced with 
the need to change their locations, their settlements, their modes of existence 
and sometimes, indeed, the very bases of their social and political structures in 
response to a wide range of changing forces. These forces have included short- 
term and long-term shortages of water, more particularly in those areas of low 
and uncertain rainfall like the West African Sahel; but they have also included 
wider ecological considerations as well as political conflicts, military pressures 
and fundamental changes in the balance of economic, especially trading oppor- 
tunities. Adaptations of human groups to all these forces have traditionally 
taken place, occasionally through intelligent anticipation, but probably most 
often as a direct result of severe distress—famine, disease or conquest. 

This is exactly what has been happening in the West African Sahel. A 
severe and cumulative drought is causing great distress, the destruction of 
livestock herds and the failure of crops in the northern margins of settlement 
stretching from Mauritania and Senegal in the west, through Mali and Niger 
to Chad in the east. The result is a movement of people and stock away from 
the drier margins of settlement and nomadic pastoralism into the towns and 
areas of moister conditions further south. This is not a new phenomenon. 
It has occurred before, What makes it of particular significance today is 
only partly that international concern can now so much more easily be focused 
on a disaster of this kind. It is also that two forces other than drought have 
increasingly been attracting populations away from the northern margins of 
human settlement in West Africa. 

First, the relatively very much greater success of the Guinea coast states— 
notably Ivory Coast, Ghana and Nigeria—in achieving economic prosperity 
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has inevitably acted as an unsettling and centrifugal force in the poorer and 
relatively stagnant economies and societies of the northern states, four of which 
are in any case landlocked. ` Secondly, the force of urban attraction is already 
beginning to have its effect on the scattered, often nomadic peoples of the Sahel; 
and as these towns—like Nouakchott, Kayes, Bamako and Niamey—are strictly 
speaking outside the Sahel itself, this force has for some time been initiating a 
movement, more especially of the younger males of groups like the Tuareg, 
away from their traditional homelands. 

The effect of such migrations on the sex ratios and age structures of many 
Sahelian groups, and on the economic bases of their ways of life, is already 
evident and, potentially at least, serious. Both these new factors—the more 
rapid growth of neighbouring states and urban attraction—have nothing to 
do with drought in any exclusive or simple causal sense: they simply confirm 
and perpetuate migration out of the Sahel, Putting it crudely, to the external 
and urban ‘pull’ forces has now been added the ‘push’ force of drought. 

The danger now is that, by confusing short-term and long-term considera- 
tions, an attempt will be made to return to and perpetuate the status guo—or 
something very like it. Populations will be encouraged, indeed enabled, to 
return to their former ways of life in their former homelands. A good deal 
of money will be spent on trying to improve water supplies and on afforestation 
projects——‘to hold back the advancing Sahara’ or ‘to increase available moisture 
resources’; and many promises and plans will be made to ensure that ‘a disaster 
of the present magnitude never occurs again.’ If this happens, there will be 
no long-term improvement; the policy is doomed to failure from the start. 
For it is based on false assumptions. It ignores the dynamic human context 
within which the present drought has occurred, it isolates the problem of water 
as the crucial one for study and solution, and it assumes, indeed, that drought 
is both directly and fundamentally caused by lack of water. 

There seem to be only two long-term courses of action. One is to accept 
that water is but one of a whole complex of variables affecting the ‘drought’ 
problem in this region and that, indeed, the problem of the Sahel is not really 
one of water: it is more precisely a problem of development in its widest sense. 
And clearly the financial and political as well as the obvious social and economic 
difficulties of attempting effectively to ‘develop’ the Sahelian regions of West 
Africa are more than formidable: they are terrifying and certainly well beyond 
the resources of the very poor countries which control them. Sufficient capital 
for developing the Sahel is just not available. It would be naive to suggest 
otherwise. Moreover, it would be equally naive to argue that international 
aid or cooperation between West African states as a whole can ever provide 
the necessary resources. For the Sahel regions of these northern West African 
states comprise but one type of ‘marginal’ land in West Africa; and all West 
African countries have their own ‘difficult’, ‘backward’ or ‘marginal’: lands 
to worry about. In practice, then, this first course of action is likely to result 
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in nothing more than some half-hearted environmental tinkering which, if it 
has any effect at all, may well worsen rather than improve matters. Environ- 
mental tinkering so often does. 

The alternative course of action is to look upon the present drought disaster 
as an opportunity—-an opportunity to encourage a more rapid, rational and 
permanent adjustment of human settlement and activities to the environmental 
realities—political, social and economic as well as physical realities—of the 
Sahel in West Africa. If there were no people or stock in the Sahel there 
would be no drought ‘problem’. It may well be that certain selected and 
geographically restricted areas of the Sahel—where adequate water supplies 
and the necessary but complex and costly infrastructure are provided—will be 
effectively utilized for agricultural or livestock production. And certainly 
many nomadic groups will insist on continuing to wrestle, successfully or not, 
with the lack of ‘development’ and all that this means in their traditional 
homelands. But for the majority of those now affected by drought, the need is 
to encourage and facilitate urban and permanent agricultural settlement in the 
more accessible and moister southern stretches of the northern states. The 
present drought is only accelerating and confirming trends that have for some 
time been apparent in the region. In the West African context as a whole, it 
is neither logical nor desirable that populations should be encouraged to con- 
tinue their precarious existence in these more isolated, sparsely populated, 
little developed, poverty stricken and, in a word, ‘marginal’ lands of the region. 


SOME PERSPECTIVES ON DROUGHT IN NORTH-WEST 
NIGERIA 


by R. MANSELL PROTHERO 
University of Liverpool 


THE DROUGHT CONDITIONS presently affecting the northern parts of West 
Africa are associated basically with physical factors. Rainfall has been low 
in the course of successive wet seasons over several years. It is difficult to 
determine to what extent this succession of relatively dry years has produced 
rainfall amounts which are less than normal, for it is difficult to define what is 
‘normal’ in the marginal conditions on the northern edges of the Sudan Savanna 
zone and in the Sahel zone (Figure 1), Rainfall data over space and over time 
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Figure 1. The Sudan and Sahel Savanna zones in West Africa. 


are relatively limited, and much of those which are available remain to be 
analysed in detail to reveal patterns of variability in amount and incidence and 
other features. For selected stations between latitudes 12° and 14°N. in west 
Africa where the mean May-September rainfall is about 600 mm., analysis 
shows well-marked minima centred about 1913, 1942 and 1971.1 Rainfall 


Dr R. Mansell Prothero is Reader in Geography at the University of Liverpool. 


1. A. F. Jenkinson, ‘A note on variations in May to September rainfall in West African 
marginal rainfall areas’, in D. Dalby and R. J. Harrison Church, eds., Report on the 1973 
Symposium on Drought in Africa (School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 1973), 
pp. 31-2. See also other papers on rainfall and associated meteorological conditions 
in the report, 
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amounts, within certain limits, may be of less importance than the pattern in 
which the rain falls during the wet season in relation to the moisture require- 
ments of growing crops. Evidence from north-western Nigeria in the first 
half of the present century, more qualitative than quantitative in nature, indicated 
years when good harvests had been obtained with a wet season fall as low as 
400 mm. and poor harvests in years when the fall had been more than two 
and a half times greater.? 

These brief remarks directed to physical conditions are introductory to ones 
which are concerned more with the implications of such conditions for human 
life, and also with the human factors which relate to physical conditions and 
which undoubtedly exacerbate them. In essence drought is physical in character. 
Processes of desiccation involve human activities which contribute to degrada- 
tion of the environment. In physical conditions which are in all respects 
marginal, the relationships between people and land in cultivating or pastoral 
economies or some combination of these are very finely adjusted and delicately 
balanced. Our knowledge of the detailed nature of these relationships in 
space and in time are remarkably limited. 

In this article these relationships are reviewed in space for only a very limited 
area of West Africa, the parts of the former Sokoto Province in which is now 
the North Western State of Nigeria (Figure 2). For this area it is possible to 
note some of the changes which have taken place over time and to relate them 
to past and present drought conditions. North-West Nigeria is within a zone 
where average rainfall ranges between about 500 and 700 mm. in a wet season 
of 4-5 months duration. Conditions are much less severe than in more northerly 
latitudes in Mali and Niger. However, the areas of the North Western, North 
Central, Kano and North Eastern States north of latitude 12°N have been 
declared disaster areas by the Federal Government of Nigeria and are receiving 
federal funds for relief work. 


Historical perspectives 

There is ample evidence of important long-term climatic changes, and the 
existence of much wetter conditions in the past in areas that are at present either 
relatively and/or absolutely arid.? There is evidence also of more favourable 
conditions for human occupance as little as a millennium or more in the past.* 
Less spectacular, but still important, changes in more recent times—over the 
past few centuries—are more difficult to determine, and data from the present 
century are either incomplete and/or have yet to be analysed. ‘Time perspec- 
tives are therefore inevitably limited. 

There is however some evidence, largely of a qualitative nature, to show that 
the drought conditions being experienced at the present time have occurred 


2. R. M. Prothero, ‘Some observations on desiccation in North-Western Nigeria’, 
Erdkunde, 16, 1962, pp. 112-19. 
3. A. T. Grove, ‘Climatic change in Africa in the last 20,000 years’, Les problèmes de 
rie ad du Sahara Septrionel, Vol. 2. Inst. de Geogr. (Algiers, 1972). 

E. W. Bovill, The Golden Trade of the Moors (London, 1958), pp. 1-15. 
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previously in the recent past. Whether in more or less acute form it is difficult 
to determine. Bovill discussing ‘the encroachment of the Sahara on the 
Sudan’ in 1921, offered evidence from Sokoto Province where there were 
famine conditions in 1914 following very poor rains in the previous year. He 
referred to a regular decline in rainfall since records were begun there in 1903 
and to the reduction of water in lakes and wells. The inferences made about 
rainfall could not be substantiated from the records then available which were 
fragmentary and for only a short span of time. Deficiencies in water supply 
from wells can probably be attributed to changes in political and socio-economic 
conditions in the early twentieth century, consequent upon the abolition of 
slavery with the establishment of colonial administration.® 
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Figure 2. The northern drought-affected areas of North Western State, Nigeria. 


Recognition of major environmental problems continued. Renner wrote in 

` 1926 on ‘A famine zone in Africa: the Sudan’, noting irregular cycles of wet 
and dry years, drawing attention to difficulties which might arise through 
excessive as well as deficient rainfall and indicating that major fluctuations might 
occur between one year and another. He investigated the available meteoro- 
logical evidence more thoroughly and for a larger area than had Bovill, and 
suggested that the causes of fluctuation were similar to those responsible for 
5. E. W. Bovill, ‘The encroachment of the Sahara on the Sudan’, Journal of the African 


» Society, 20, 1921, pp. 174-85. 
6. Prothero, ‘Some Observations’, p. 115. 
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variations in the south-west monsoon in India. He did not postulate progressive 
climatic deterioration with a declining rainfall.’ 

The causes and problems of desiccation received the greatest attention in 
the 1930s. Stebbing® wrote at length of the threat to the then West African 
colonies of a southward-moving Sahara desert resulting from natural deteriora- 
tion in the environment: 


‘The people are living on the edge not of a volcano but of a desert whose 
power is incalculable and whose silent and almost invisible approach must 
be difficult to estimate.’ 


On Stebbing’s estimate, the most northerly areas of northern Nigeria by 
now should be overwhelmed by Sahara sand.® This has most certainly not 
occurred; Stebbing wrote with vigour if not always with accuracy. His obser- 
vations in West Africa were of limited duration and were made in the dry 
season only. At this time of the year land appears to be semi-desert but then 
changes character completely with the onset of the rains. 

Partly in response to the views of Stebbing and others on environmental 
deterioration and desert encroachment an Anglo-French Forestry Commission 
of 1937—one of the very few examples of inter-colonial cooperation—investigated 
the evidence for desiccation in the northerly parts of northern Nigeria and in 
the adjacent lands of Niger. In its report the Commission strongly refuted 
any ideas of climatic retrogression and placed responsibility for any deteriora- 
tion in the environment on human activities. It found no evidence of any 
large-scale movement of sand or of any lowering of the water table.° 

Human factors which may be identified as specifically influencing desiccation 
were: (1) Re-distribution of population following more settled conditions with 
the establishment of colonial rule in the early part of the present century, and 
associated with these the abandonment of some intensive and conservationist 
methods of cultivation; (2) a growth in population and increasing demands for 
land leading to pressures on resources; (3) land problems resulting from popula- 
tion increase were made worse by increased acreages being devoted to the 
cultivation of groundnuts and cotton for export; (4) changes in population/land 
relationships were manifested in movements of population, largely seasonal 
in character, but in some instances permanent.14 
7. G. T. Renner, ‘A famine zone in Africa: the Sudan’, Geographical Review, 16, 1926, 
BP. BoE, Stebbing, ‘The encroaching Sahara: the threat to the West African colonies’, 
Geographical Journal, 1935, 85, 506-24; The forests of West Africa and the Sahara (London, 
1937); ‘The threat of the Sahara’, 7. R. Afr. S. Supplement (May, 1937); ‘The man- 
made desert in Africa’, F. R. Afr. S. Supplement (January, 1938); ‘Africa and its inter- 
mittent rainfall: the role of the savannah forest’, 7. R. Afr. S. Supplement (August, 1938). 
9. Stebbing, ‘The encroaching Sahara’, p. 510. 

10. L. D. Stamp, ‘The southern margin of the Sahara: comments on some recent 
studies on the question of desiccation in West Africa’, Geographical Review, 30, 1940, 
pp. 297-300. Stamp summarized the literature for this period, including the Report of 
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Bovili maintained that a general southward movement of people was taking 
place due to increasing aridity. Land which had been occupied by cultivators 
was being vacated and taken over by semi-nomads, with the areas which they 
had occupied in turn being taken up by Nazu and Tuareg nomads.42 These 
circumstances may well have been similar to what is being experienced at the 
present time as a result of a succession of years of particular environmental 
stress. 

There is no clear evidence that what Bovill described was a process which 
continued in Sokoto Province in the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s. However, 
during these decades there was ample evidence of population movements. 
In the first place nomadic Fulani moved seasonally to find pasture and weater for 
their animals.1% The people from Niger were settling permanently in the 
northern districts of Sokoto Province, not only because of pressure but also 
to take advantage of improved conditions associated particularly with permanent 
water becoming available from the construction of deep wells.4 Finally, in the 
dry season there was the movement of otherwise sedentary population, (1) locally 
over relatively short distances in family groups, for socio-economic reasons, 
and (2) over much longer distances to other parts of Nigeria and further afield, 
mainly adult males seeking employment. These last two groups come under 
the general heading of masu cin rani (‘people who eat away during the dry 
season’), seeking alternative employment and income when agricultural activi- 
ties are at a minimum in their home areas, and by their absence from these 
for several months helping to conserve food supplies there. 

These seasonal movements were very substantial in the early 1950s, with 
possibly as many as 250,000 persons away from Sokoto Province in the dry 
season 1952-53. This figure represented about 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the province, and between 25 and 50 per cent of the adult males from 
villages in the northern areas (Gada, Gwadabawa and Tangaza Districts) 
where the dry season is longest and most severe and where land pressures were 
greatest.1° Nonetheless, an administrative officer who had served in the pro- 
vince in the late 1930s, returned as Resident in the early 1950s and wrote: 


‘Knowing Gwadabawa before the war and hearing that since then its popula- 
tion had increased by a third . . . I was apprehensive. On the whole I have 
been pleasantly surprised by what I have seen, ’17 


11. D. C. Ledger, ‘Recent hydrological change in the lower Rima basin, Northern 
Migra , Geographical Journal, 27, 1961, pp. 477-87; Prothero, ‘Some Observations’, 


12, Bovill, ‘The encroachment of the Sahara’. 

13. C. Hanson-Smith, ‘Notes on the Sokoto Fulbe’, unpublished ms., 1955; C. E. 
Hopen, The pastoral Fulbe family in Gwandu (London, 1958) 

14. B. Jones, ‘Desiccation and the West African colonies’, Geographical Journal, 91, 
1938, pp. 301—23. 

15. R. M. Prothero, ‘Migratory labour from north-western Nigeria’, Africa, 27, 195, 
pp. 251-61, and Migrant labour from Sokoto Province, Northern Nigeria (Kaduna, 1959), 
16. Prothero, ibid. 

17. Resident’s Touring Report, 1953, MS Provincial Office, Sokoto. 
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While conditions might not have improved much, they seem not to have 
progressively deteriorated, bearing in mind the increasing numbers of population 
to be supported. Since the 1950s, even with only the dubious data of the 1963 
census, the evidence points clearly to a continuing and accelerating increase 
in population in north-western Nigeria, in common with other parts of the 
country and with almost the whole of tropical Africa.18 

During the 1960s extensive investigations were undertaken under United 
Nations’ auspices to determine potentialities for agricultural development 
associated with water control and conservation in the valleys of the Sokoto 
River and its main tributaries.19 However, no major developments have as 
yet been initiated. If these were to come about they might revolutionize 
agriculture in major areas of population concentration where up to the present 
time cultivation, other than by irrigation on a very small scale, has been confined 
to the wet season under the precarious rainfall conditions already noted. But 
even given the vast amounts of capital required for large-scale water control, 
the chances of a major break-through in agricultural production are precariously 
balanced with experience of the many large scale production schemes in other 
parts of Africa which have achieved much less than was intended. 

In the latter years of the 1960s the Rural Economy Research Unit of the 
Institute of Agricultural Research at Ahmadu Bello University investigated how 
the increasing population was adjusting its relationships with available land 
and with other economic resources (for example, non-farm economic activities) 
in a number of sample villages.2° The information on population mobility 
from these surveys suggests some curtailment in the amount of long-distance 
movement during the dry season. The predominant movements recorded 
were short-distance, and were confined for the most part within Sokoto 
Province (which in 1967 became part of the North Western State). It is 
impossible to determine whether or not these more restricted movements 
reflect increased economic opportunities locally, even without massive 
injections of capital, thus eliminating the need to look further afield. If 
there were local improvements these were possibly associated with years of 
relatively more favourable environmental conditions (particularly rainfall) than 
had been the case at times in the past. Attempts at explanation are complicated 
by external factors which may well have inhibited long-distance mobility— 
instability in Nigeria during the Civil War (1967~70) which reduced the safety 
and attraction of workplaces far afield, the depressed economy of Ghana in 
the latter 1960s and the expulsion of aliens from that country in 1969. 

18. J. Caldwell and O. Okonjo, eds., The population of tropical Africa (London, 1968). 
19. UN Food and Agriculture Organization, Soil and Water resources survey of the 
Sokoto valley, Nigeria, Vols. 1~6 (Rome, 1969). 

20. D. W. Norman, J. C, Fine and A. D. Goddard, A socio-economic study of three villages 
in the Sokoto close-zone: land and people. Ahmadu Bello University, Institute of Agri- 
cultural Research, Samaru Miscellaneous Paper No. 23 (1971); and A, D. Goddard, 
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Some more will be added to knowledge of mobility within and from north- 
western Nigeria, its manifestations and significance for population/land relation- 
ships in the general context of population growth and social and economic 
development, by some further investigation planned for 1974.24. This project 
will be concerned with past, present and possible future aspects of the nature, 
rate, periodicity and distance of migrations within and from North Western 
State, and with relationships between these aspects of migration and develop- 
ments in the economy and in education in the State. Among other things it 
should provide some indication of how the severe drought conditions of the 
present time have affected mobility—in respect of movements into north- 
western Nigeria from the more severely stricken areas of Niger to the north, 
movements within the area,“ and possibly movements outward to other parts 
of Nigeria. 


Longitudinal perspectives: past and future 

This survey of the interaction of physical and human factors in north-western 
Nigeria over the course of some 60 years is an approximation to a longitudinal 
view. It has been outlined only, and some detail could be added. But such 
detail, particularly of a quantitative nature, is limited and many questions remain 
unanswered. Nonetheless from a variety of evidence that has been collected 
at different times and for various purposes, it is possible to obtain as complete 
an overview for this area as for most others in the northern parts of West Africa. 
What is needed to improve on this in the future is a system of monitoring 
changes in the physical environment and in related human factors which influ- 
ence these changes and are influenced by them. This should be carried out 
over time in sample areas throughout West Africa. Only with such controlled 
investigation of a truly longitudinal character can there be any prospect of 
truly comparative studies in space and in time, which may make possible 
meaningful predictions for the future. 

The present severe drought has almost certainly had comparable predecessors 
. about which less has been known, since there have not been the media to focus 
attention upon them as at the present time. It is clear that the resources 
which can now be mustered to meet the present situation could be utilized 
more effectively if there was more precise knowledge of the problems involved. 
Furthermore, there are important questions concerning the immediate and 
more distant future, which need to be formulated more precisely before answers 
to them are sought. Academics are often criticized for taking what is thought 
to be too long-term a view of problems. In the past, through limited ad hoc 


21. R. M. Prothero, A. D. Goddard and W. T. S. Gould, Social Science Research 
Council African Mobility Project, Department of Geography, University of Liverpool. 
22. From similar latitudes in the northern parts of Kano State the desertion of whole 
villages has been reported, but these reports have not been confirmed by observations 
in the field. (Personal communication to the author from M. J. Mortimore, Ahmadu 
Bello University). 
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studies, they have been able to contribute to some understanding of circum- 
stances in the northern parts of West Africa where rainfall deficiency and 
marginal aridity are endemic and where severe droughts are epidemic. There is, 
however, a greater need than ever—made manifest by the present pandemic 
conditions—for mounting sustained, long-term, multi-disciplinary and inter- 
disciplinary research on the physical environment and associated human 
problems. Here is a clear case of the need to relate precise academic investi- 
gation to practical human needs. 


A BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY OF DROUGHT 
IN EAST AFRICA 


by S. J. K. BAKER 
University of Leicester 


In an East AFRICA that may be taken to include Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, 
Burundi and Rwanda, the phenomenon of drought occurs in a quite different 
geographical setting from that of the West African Sahel. The latitudinal 
limits of East Africa between 40°30’N and 11°30’S place it south of the Guinea 
coastlands and in the normally well-watered equatorial and sub-equatorial zone. 
That East Africa should suffer from a deficiency of rainfall over such extensive 
areas causes G, T, Trewartha to devote a chapter to it in his discussion of The 
earth’s problem climates, and to sum up the position as presenting ‘undoubtedly 
the most impressive climatic anomaly in all Africa’! The causes of this 
rainfall deficiency are various. They include the divergent and subsident 
character of the air streams which affect East Africa, their tendency to flow 
parallel with the coast or even off-shore, the modest depth of the moist south- 
easterly (becoming southwesterly) air stream from the Indian Ocean, and the 
capping of the moister lower air by dry stable air which prevents cloud develop- 
ment. Certainly, the normal rain-generating processes of the equatorial zone 
are only weakly developed over East Africa. From a layman’s viewpoint the 
present writer ventures in general terms to correlate the negative rainfall anomaly 
over East Africa with the strong development of the monsoonal system over the 
Indian Ocean and the Indian sub-continent. 

The map showing the mean annual rainfall of East Africa substantiates the 
position whilst adding to its complexity.? In the context of high temperatures, 
high rates of evaporation and the prevalent unreliability of rainfall, the 30 inch 
(762 mm.) isohyet provides a minimum delineation of the vast extent of the 
semi-arid and arid areas. In as far as the isohyets have any trend it is north- 
south, in contrast with the west-east trend of those in West Africa. A somewhat 
moister belt on the eastern margins adjacent to the Indian Ocean is paralleled 
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west of the interior dry zone by a belt subject to the incursion of humid Congo 
air. This is the case in Tanzania, but further north the Eastern Rift Highlands 
and Lake Victoria make their impact on the distribution of rainfall. In areas 
with abrupt changes of relief the isohyetal gradient is equally steep, and low- 
lands depend for their water upon stream flow from adjacent high-level catch- 
ments, 


The incidence of drought in East Africa 

In view of the unreliability of rainfall, in terms of time as well as space, it is 
important to penetrate beyond mean annual totals and to make an assessment of 
variability. Valuable work has been done on these lines, and East African 
experience in this field of work could well be useful elsewhere in Africa where 
comparable problems exist; a number of papers describe the various methods 
of assessment and their utilization.” In using these methods the essential 
choice is to investigate either the probability of obtaining a given amount of 
rainfall or the amounts of rainfall that will occur at a given level of probability. 
Is the probability of obtaining 30 inches (762 mm.) good, fair, poor or bad? 
Or what will be the distribution of isohyets when ‘the level of probability is 
fixed at, say, 80 per cent? Since it is the variability of seasonal rainfall which 
is at issue in relation to the cultivation of crops or the availability of pasture, 
analysis on the seasonal scale or for still shorter periods has been attempted 
by some investigators. We are reminded though, by R. O. Whyte,‘ that 
reliability analyses can do no more than specify risk; it is not possible to predict, 
except within wide limits, the rainfall for any particular season or year. 

Among the best known of the rainfall probability maps for East Africa are 
those accompanying the report of the East Africa Royal Commission of 1953-55 
based upon material provided by the East African Meteorological Department: 
‘Map 2 shows the data in relation to various degrees of probability of obtaining 
20 inches of rainfall and Map 3 shows the same data in relation to similar 
prospects of obtaining 30 inches.’ The latter map reveals that half the land 
area of East Africa has a bad prospect of obtaining 30 inches (762 mm.); more 


3. Theseinclude J. Glover and P. Robinson, ‘A simple method for assessing the reliability 
of rainfall’, Journal of Agricultural Science, 43, 1953, pp. 275-80; J. Glover, R. Robinson 
and J. P. Henderson, ‘Provisional maps of the reliability of annual rainfall in East Africa’, 
Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society, 80,1954, pp. 602-9; H. L. Manning, 
‘The statistical assessment of rainfall probability and its application i in Uganda agriculture’, 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, Series B, 144, 1956, PP- 460-80; J. M. Kenworthy and 
J. Glover, ‘The reliability of the main rains in Kenya’, East African Agricultural Journal, 
23, 1958, pp. 267-72; D. J. Bargman, ed., Tropical meteorology i in Africa (London, 1960). 
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Ancen geography and development (London, 1971 1), pp. 99-112. 
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precisely, the chances are that in more than 30 years in 100 there will be failure 
to receive this amount. This category of land, which is primarily pastoral in 
utilization, occupies approximately two-thirds of Kenya and one-third of 
Tanzania, whilst in Uganda it is of very restricted extent. The greater part of 
Uganda has a good prospect of receiving a annual total of 30 inches or more 
and is thus, from the climatic point of view, suitable for arable farming; Kenya 
has little of this category and Tanzania rather more, although decidedly less 
than Uganda. Between the two categories are intermediate grades with a fair 
to poor prospect of obtaining 30 inches, and therefore marginal between arable 
and pastoral utilization; their most extensive representation is in the western 
and south-eastern parts of Tanzania. These various categories of actual and 
potential land-use present no more than useful generalizations to which there 
are plenty of exceptions to detail. 

Major areas of East Africa are subject to either permanent or seasonal drought 
on the averages of their rainfall; and the unreliability of the fall, temporarily 
and spacially, emphasizes the drought factor in the environment. The most 
serious aridity occurs north of the equator. To the south, strictly arid climates 
are lacking, except for a small area in eastern Kenya. Semi-arid and dry- 
sub-humid climates, though, are widespread in Tanzania. The extent to 
which famine, much of it caused by drought, occurs in Tanzania has been 
investigated by C. Brooke.* Floods as well as droughts are an expression of 
the unreliable nature of the rainfall. In Kenya the failure of the first rains in 
1961, which resulted in extensive drought, was followed by the disastrous floods 
associated with the exceptionally heavy second rains which continued into the 
early months of 1962.7 Other famines have been caused by pests such as 
locusts, now fortunately under control in their breeding grounds; and social 
disorganization, especially during wars, has resulted in serious famines. Directly 
and indirectly, however, drought remains the major cause of famine in East 
Africa. 

Climatic humidity (or aridity) is transferred to the soil in terms of its moisture 
balance, and a few examples will demonstrate the precarious position in East 
Africa. In an average year annual rainfall and potential evapotranspiration 
balance one another at about 1,500 mm. on the Uganda shores of Lake Victoria. 
Even in this exceptionally favoured situation dry years will present a net defi- 
ciency of moisture. In the contrasted area of Karamoja a mean annual rainfall 
of less than 1,000 mm. may be compared with potential evapotranspiration of 
more than 2,200 mm. In northern, north-eastern and eastern Kenya potential 
evapotranspiration ranges from 2,000 mm. to 2,600 mm. or more, whilst the 
mean annual rainfall over most of the area is less than 500 mm. In the small 


6. C. Brooke; ‘Types of food shortages in Tanzania’, Geographical Review, 57, 1967, 


pp. 333- 

7. J. M Kenworthy, ‘Rainfall and the water resources of East Africa’, in R, W. Steel 
and R. M. Prothero, eds., Geographers and the tropics: Liverpool essays (London, 1964), 
pp. 111-37. 
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trough at the head of Winam (formerly Kavirondo gulf), a mean annual rainfall 
on either side of 1,000mm. compares with potential evapotranspiration of 
2,000-2,200 mm. In circumstances such as these there is an inevitable moisture 
deficit in the soil for periods which depend upon the interaction of local condi- 
tions of seasonal rainfall with the characteristics of relief, soil and vegetation. 
In northern Kenya and the adjacent parts of Karamoja and in the central plateau 
of Tanzania a severe drought of six months’ duration is usual. 

In the arid and semi-arid zones of East Africa the soils are on the whole light, 
porous and shallow, and thus not retentive of moisture; in addition they are 
easily exhausted and as easily eroded. Similarly, the vegetation cover is thin 
and in places non-existent, exposing the surface of the soil and allowing of a 
rapid run-off from sporadic convectional downpours. Conditions are not 
naturally favourable either for the retention in the soil of any surplus moisture 
from the rains or for the maintenance of surface water supplies. In Karamoja, 
for example, towards the end of the dry season few water holes remain, and 
these are deep within the sandy beds of dried-up streams.* The total or partial 
absence of surface or accessible sub-surface water supplies renders large tracts 
of land unusable and uninhabitable in East Africa. Unfortunately there is 
less detailed knowledge than is desirable on these matters; more information is 
needed on the moisture deficit in the soil, and it is important to secure an 
‘accurate assessment of underground water resources. 

It is primarily through interference with the soil and vegetation that man- 
induced desiccation of a landscape occurs. One might almost write of ‘simu- 
lated drought’, except that the concept of simulation fails to do justice to the 
realities of the situation. The fragile environment is soon injured when 
concentrations of population and stock accumulate around one of the scarce 
sources of water with resultant over-grazing and/or over-cultivation. Typically 
the exposed soil becomes a hard and compacted surface, and the acceptance 
and retention of moisture is drastically reduced. Surface run-off is corre- 
spondingly increased, gullies are etched out in the friable soil and the water 
table is lowered. The vegetation is impoverished and desert succulents may 
become more conspicuous. The water balance is much affected and progressive 
desiccation of the terrain occurs. Although the local climate may be affected 
by this man-created state of aridity, there is no evidence from East Africa to 
support a theory of general climatic change with a trend to greater aridity. 
Indeed, for those areas of Karamoja where population and game were absent, 
it has been concluded that colonization by vegetation of eroded gullies was 
outpacing further denudation. ° 

Regional examples of the impoverishment of the environment by mismanage- 
ment are well documented. W. Deshler shows how south-eastern Dodos 
8. W. Deshler, ‘Livestock trypanosomiasis and human settlement in north-eastern 
Mea Š Geographical Review, 50, 1960, pp. 541-54. 
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county, Karamoja, which had supported high densities of people and livestock 
during the evacuation from the tsetse-infested areas, had by 1954 become a 
wasteland. On the other hand, the central and western areas benefited from 
the enforced resting of tillage and grazing land during the period of evacuation, 
as a welcome indication of the recuperative powers of nature when timely 
conservation measures are applied.1° W. H. Pearsall and others have com- 
mented on the way in which the pressure of the cattle and game population 
upon the natural grazing have tended to create desertlike conditions in parts of 
the Masai country. For Machakos district of Kenya, P. W. Porter and 
F. N. Owako have set out the interwoven problems that have occurred as the 
Akamba have spread out from the overpopulated hill country into the medium- 
and low-potential lands which together comprise nine-tenths of the district. 
The main problems occur in the zone of medium potential where, in their 
application of an agricultural system that has worked well in the moist hill 
country, the Akamba have failed to come to terms with a more difficult environ- 
ment,!? 


Responses to drought situations 

What should be the constructive response to the drought element in the 
East African environment? The situation to which the response must be 
made is neither static nor simple., On the physical side, over large areas of 
East Africa drought is a probable although not precisely predictable phenomenon. 
Its impact will vary under different climatological conditions and in accordance 
with the characteristics of the other elements in the environment, more particu- 
larly soils and vegetation. The form of land use and settlement may enhance 
or alleviate the effects of drought. In an unpopulated area drought cannot 
give rise to famine, except among the wild life; on the other hand the fact that 
1,500,000 cattle died or were slaughtered in the Sukuma districts as a result of 
the 1949 drought was related to the overstocking of an area which contained a 
cattle population of some 2,500,000. 

Traditional responses to the probability of drought have included the mainten- 
ance of vast and varied grazing lands, in which by skilful movement the worst 
effects of drought could be avoided; this remains to some extent true of the 
Masai to the present day. Among cultivators the preference for widely scattered 
plots, if possible under different geographical conditions results in a reduction of 
risks.!3 Mixed cropping and the specific inclusion of drought-resistant crops 
in the mixture have the same effect. There is every indication that the 
10. Deshler, op. cit. 

11. W. H. Pearsall, Report on an ecological survey of the Serengeti National Park, Tan- 
ganyika, 1956-57. 

12. P. W. Porter, ‘Environmental potentials and economic opportunities: a background 
for cultural adaptation’, American Anthropologist, 67, 1965, pp. 409-20; and F. N. Owako, 
‘Machakos land and population problems’, in S. H, Ominde, ed., Studies in East African 
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indigenous sorghum is a better proposition in the face of an erratic rainfall than 
is the immigrant maize, which with its longish growing season is sensitive to 
drought. From Kenya, however, comes the experience of recently introduced 
varieties of maize which mature in 120 days instead of the normal 170 days and 
thus avoid crop failure. More research, too, could be done on famine reserve 
crops. 

No really large-scale irrigation project has yet been carried out in East Africa, 
and in any case nowhere in the region are there conditions for irrigation com- 
parable with those of the Indo-Gangetic plain or of the Nile valley in the Sudan 
and Egypt. Among the Kenya rivers the Tana has attracted most attention, 
but physically and economically it presents far from ideal conditions. An 
irrigation colony is based on Galole in the lower section of the river, and the 
Mwea-Tebere scheme is situated on the upper Tana in the dry country south- 
east of Mount Kenya. The latter scheme provides a good quality rice crop 
and satisfies the bulk of the Kenyan demand for this cereal. The Perkerra 
scheme in the Lake Baringo basin has transformed a wilderness into green 
irrigated fields producing fine crops of onions and groundnuts. Yet it is by 
any standards uneconomic, and inevitably raises the issue of whether the money 
and the skills which have been invested in it could have been used in other ways 
more productively and to the benefit of a greater number of people.!4 

In the context of this article the smaller-scale works of Karamoja and to a 
lesser extent Turkana may well be more significant than the national irrigation 
schemes. Earth dams with spillways have been built across valleys as a means 
of controlling the intermittent run-off, and of directing it into basin irrigation 
schemes for food crops and on to irrigated grazing. In a different setting many 
small dams were constructed across streams in Sukumaland after the end of 
the Second World War, and they are considered by C. Brooke as one of the 
factors helping to account for the absence of a major famine subsequent to 
1953.4 Problems associated with the dams are the silting of the reservoirs and 
the high rate of evaporation from the water surface. Such difficulties do not 
occur in relation to boreholes and protected wells, the construction of which is 
a feature of the same post-war period; and with their widely scattered distribu- 
tion they encourage a healthy dispersion of population and stock.1¢ In the 
arid and semi-arid lands finance is not the only factor which would seem to 
favour the smaller-scale projects of the sort that we have come to associate with 
the term intermediate technology. 

The rangelands of the dry lands of East Africa are likely to remain predomi- 
nantly pastoral in their utilization. It is thus important that the stock-rearing 
economy should be properly adjusted to its difficult environment. A basic 


14, R. Chambers, Settlement schemes in tropical Africa: a study of organisations and 
development (London, 1969), especially pp. 259-62. 

15. Brooke, ‘Types of food shortage’, 

16, Atlas of Uganda, 2nd ed., 1967, ‘Hydrology’, pp. 14-15; Atlas of Tanzania, 1967, 
‘Water supplies’, Map 23; L. Berry, ed., Tanzania in maps (London, 1971), ‘ Utilisation 
of water resources’, pp. 74-75. Map 31. 
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problem is that under the traditional system, in which the communal range is 
combined with unrestricted individual ownership of stock, neither the com- 
munity nor the individual is concerned about the effect of their actions on the 
land.’ A first priority is to ensure that stock numbers are related to the 
carrying capacity of the land: a problem which. has become more acute with 
the provision of veterinary services and additional water supplies. During 
the severe drought of 1961-62 in the Gogo country the number of cattle actually 
showed a slight increase. 

Destocking must be presented not as a levy on capital but as the essential 
first step in the development of planned ranching, and the entry into a money 
economy. It may well be that this represents an even greater leap than the 
change from subsistence to cash crop agriculture. The programme needs to 
be linked with a strong marketing policy by which there are regular outlets for 
the take-off of stock. In many areas a thorough-going improvement in com- 
munications is required. S. H. Ominde reminds us that Kenya’s present 
transport system was developed basically to tap the resources of the small 
area of high-potential land, and needs a considerable reorientation if the interests 
of the dry lands are to be served.!8 The provision of roads, though, is not a 
panacea; some of Tanzania’s most poverty-stricken areas are traversed by trunk 
highways designed to connect major market centres. There is need for a 
relevant system of main and secondary roads and means of transportation must 
match potential lines of communication. Only thus can the dry lands be 
opened up, by entry into an exchange economy, through the outflow of exports, 
the inflow of imports and the movement of people. There must be means of 
communication for foodstuffs to enter drought-stricken areas and ideally a 
money income from which people are able to purchase their needs when the 
staple grains fail. 

In one of the intermediate areas, Sukumaland, it is suggested that an addi- 
tional reason for the absence of a major famine during the past 20 years has 
been the tremendous change in the economy with the cultivation of cotton. 
According to Brooke, from the end of the Second World War to the mid-1960s, 
cotton production in Sukumaland increased sixfold and average cash income 
per family tenfold. Brooke further suggests that entry into cash-crop agri- 
culture provides an additional margin of safety by diversification, in that com- 
mercial crops are usually added to the cropping complex without replacing the 
traditional subsistence crops.1® One point upon which some stress has been 
placed is that any policy applied to the development of the dry lands should 
be an integrated whole. It has even been suggested that 


‘it may sometimes be advisable to let nature take its course, without water 
development or disease control, rather than to provide these aids without the 
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planned management which will lead to a proper economy. Under natural 
conditions the region may be unproductive, but it will not be ruined.”#¢ 


The case of Kenya raises fundamental issues on the subject of drought and 
development theory. During the period following upon the end of the Second 
World War the African Land Development Organization spent £3 million 
allocated for the ‘reconditioning of African areas and African settlement’ under 
the Kenya Ten-Year Development Programme, 1946-55, The sum was 
derived in part from the United Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund, and was expended largely on land and water projects in the dry lands, 
with a concentration on Machakos district. From 1955 the ALDEV Board, 
the name of which was changed to the Land Development Board (Non-scheduled 
Areas), responded to the marked emphasis laid by the Swynnerton Plan?? on 
the development of the small area of high-potential land in contrast with further 
utilization of the low-potential areas. In a country which had a low monetary 
domestic product and was short of capital, it was in many ways a natural and 
attractive policy to concentrate investment upon those areas which had already 
a considerable infrastructure and were likely to provide the readiest returns. 
These attitudes were carried forward into the early years of independence. 
S. H. Ominde challenges the assumptions underlying this policy, and argues 
for greater attention to the semi-arid and arid lands which extend over such a 
large proportion of the country.” He makes his plea in the interest of bringing 
into full development the total resources of Kenya. 

20. East African Royal Commission, p. 295. 

21. Kenya, African land development in Kenya, 1946-55 (Nairobi, 1956). A revised and 
extended survey is entitled African land development in Kenya, 1946-62 (Nairobi, 1962), 
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COTTON IMPERIALISM IN WEST AFRICA 


by MARION JOHNSON 
University of Birmingham 


THIS PAPER DEALS with economic development in the early colonial period, 
mainly before 1914. In part it is an attempt to compare what happened in 
West Africa (and particularly in Nigeria) with a widely-accepted theory of 
economic development. It also draws attention to ‘cotton imperialism’, a 
significant, though unsuccessful, aspect of early colonial economic policy. 


‘Vent for surplus’ 

In the characteristic West African colonial economy, raw materials were 
exported in large and increasing quantities—agricultural, produce grown by 
small-scale farmers (sometimes called ‘peasants”); an often-quoted example is 
the increase in Gold Coast cocoa exports from almost nothing in 1891 to some 
50,000 tons by 1913. In return, the colonies imported large and increasing 
quantities of consumption goods, the product of the manufacturing industries 
of Europe; the largest single item, both in British and in non-British territories, 
was cotton piece goods, largely of British manufacture. Exports of British 
cotton piece goods to Western Africa increased from under 120 million square 
yards in 1891 to nearly 240 million in 1913; British territories alone show a 
very similar increase from some 70 million square yards in 1891 to a little over 
140 million in 1913. 

The classical account of how this came about is in terms of Adam Smith’s 
‘vent for surplus’ theory—the potential surplus capacity of subsistence farmers, 
by being linked to international trade, was harnessed to the production of crops 
for export. A very clear and elegant expositian of this theory is given by Myint 
in his Economics of developing countries. 

This analysis (which was intended to apply also to other areas such as Uganda, 
Burma and Thailand which, like West Africa, developed a ‘peasant’ export 
economy in the colonial period) has been widely accepted, and it is not difficult 
to see why. It provides a simple and logical answer to the question how export 
crops could be increased so rapidly; it presents colonization as of unquestionable 
economic benefit to the colonies; and it accounts for the alleged ‘laziness’ of 
the local farmers—they had produced no more in the pre-colonial period, not 
from laziness, but for lack of markets. 


Mrs Marion Johnson is a Research Fellow at the Centre of West African Studies at the 
University of Birmingham. This article is based upon a paper given at the Economic 
History seminar at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London, in 
1972. She is grateful to the Social Science Research Council for a grant for research on 
the economics of traditional West African textile industries, of which this article forms 
a part. Export and import figures are from the UK Trade and Navigation Accounts. 
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It is Myint’s elaboration of his model, in monetary terms, which underlines 
the discrepancy with West African fact. By his own definition, the subsistence 
economy is non-monetary; in his first stage of development, when peasants 
produce an export crop on a part-time basis, they still need no money for their 
subsistence requirements, which they still produce for themselves ; they produce 
the export crop in order to obtain imports, and therefore money paid to them 
for exports is spent on imports; thus ‘the money which flowed into the country 
to pay for the peasants’ exports would flow out again immediately to pay for 
their imports. No “‘localized” currency would be retained for long within the 
country. The function of money was merely to facilitate the barter between 
the exports and imports at agreed rates, and a separate local currency was 
hardly needed. As a matter of fact, in the earlier phases of trade in West 
Africa, British silver coins were extensively used for this purpose. ”! 

In Myint’s second stage of development, the money economy spreads from 
foreign trade to domestic trade; some of the peasants have become specialist 
producers of export crops, and need money to purchase their subsistence 
requirements of foodstuffs and other local commodities. At this stage, according 
to Myint, localized currency will be retained in the country. 

Dr Hopkins (apparently accepting Myint’s analysis) notes that a small but 
growing proportion of the silver coin paid for exports was being retained in the 
Lagos area, even before the turn of the century. ‘It is clear’ he adds ‘that even 
at this early date a number of farmers were becoming specialized export crop 
producers and needed cash to buy goods and services which they could no 
longer provide from their own resources. The growth of this localized currency 
may be taken as a significant indication of the development of the internal 
exchange economy. ”# 


The exchange economy 

And so it would seem, on Myint’s premise; but how, on Myint’s premise of a 
non-monetary pre-colonial economy, to account for the quantity of cowries, 
manilas and such-like currencies which had been circulating for several centuries 
before the ‘economic revolution’ of the early colonial period? None of these 
currencies could be re-exported, so that they were ‘localized’ currency in every 
sense of the term. Myint’s argument could well be turned inside out, to 
demonstrate not only the existence of an internal exchange economy of some 
magnitude (at least half a million pounds sterling worth of cowries were circu- 
lating in the Lagos hinterland in the 1860s), but also to suggest that this economy 
was actually diminishing in volume in the 1880s, when the devaluation of 
1. H. Myint, The economics of developing countries (London, 1964), Chs IH and V. Myint 
evidently thought that his model did fit the West African case. It is also apparent that, 
for him, the ‘earlier phases of trade in West Africa’ took place in the 1880s and 1890s, 
when English silver coin was first used extensively in West African trade. See A. G. 
Hopkins, ‘Creating a colonial monetary system: the origins of the West African Currency 


Board’, African Historical Studies, III (1970), pp. 101-32, 
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cowries had not been offset by an equivalent net increase in silver coin retained 
in the economy. 

The existence of an internal exchange economy of some magnitude in the 
West Africa of the 1880s and 1890s needs little underlining. Every traveller 
describes markets, ranging in size from small village markets to the great 
international centres of commerce with trade measured in hundreds of thousands 
of pounds a year. They also describe the great long-distance trade caravans, 
long lines of donkeys and pack-oxen, men and women, carrying cloth and kola, 
salt and gold dust and a multitude of other commodities across the length and 
breadth of West Africa. Some of the travellers describe also the farms, worked 
by regimented slave labour, developed to feed these men and beasts of burden. 
(Much of the early colonial effort of Germany in Togo and of France in Dahomey 
was directed at diverting the trade of the great caravan route which ran through 
Kotokoli and Borgu, along which Hausa traders carried their famous cloth 
and leather goods, returning with kola from the Ashanti forests; their railways 
seem to have been developed with a view to diverting trade to their new ports— 
which may account for their relative lack of success in opening up their re- 
spective countries to ‘peasant’ exports.) 

Other caravans were busy distributing the growing volume of imported goods. 
(British cotton piece goods had increased from less than 20 million square yards 
in 1850 to some 70 million in 1880 and about 100 million in 1890.) These 
were not always exchanged directly for exports; with the proceeds of their sale 
in one market, traders often bought goods for sale in a second market, and so on, 
until they could return to the ports with exportable produce. 


1 


The extra-subsistence economy 

This is a very different picture from Myint’s premise of a subsistence economy, 
without money and with.no access to markets; but it has one thing in common 
with Myint’s economy—outside the larger towns (and sometimes inside them), 
most of the people grew the greater part of their own food. Partly this was due 
to the high cost of transport, partly to the general insecurity of communications; 
the case of Timbuctu, unable to produce its own food for climatic reasons, 
underlines this; the town was at the mercy of whoever controlled the stretch 
of river between the town and its food supplies. 

If people produced a considerable part of their own subsistence needs, this 
did not mean that they did nothing else. Like Myint’s peasants in the first 
stage of development, they pursued other economic activities on a part-time 
basis; but this was not a transition between full commitment to the subsistence 
economy on the one hand, and to the market economy on the other; there was 
never any question of a choice between subsistence production and production 
for the market; most West Africans did (and still do) both. Ifthe production 
of their own subsistence needs is called the subsistence side of the economy, then 
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we may call production for the market, the extra-subsistence side. True sub- 
sistence economies were very rare in West Africa; they occur in conditions of 
severe land shortage, or of extreme isolation. (In time of difficulty or disaster, 
an economy may be driven back, temporarily or permanently, into something 
approaching a subsistence condition; devastating wars, outbreaks of rindepest, 
or a severe depression robbing cash-crop farmers of their markets, can produce 
something approaching subsistence conditions; many of the economies which 
look most like subsistence economies prove, on closer examination, to be disaster 
economies, or to have had their extra-subsistence capacity raided or mulcted 
by stronger neighbours.) 


Local cloth production 

In many areas, extra-subsistence production was carried out in the non- 
farming season; one of the largest of the extra-subsistence industries, in many 
parts of West Africa, was the weaving of cotton cloth. Much of the internal 
trade was concerned with the distribution of cloth from the great weaving 
centres such as Kano, the Mossi country, Nupe, Kong, the Segu area, Yoruba- 
land, Borgu, Baoule, Mende country and many others. In some northern 
areas, the very currency was cotton cloth—in the Niger Bend and in the Upper 
Senegal/Upper Niger area, and also in Bagirmi east of lake Chad; while the 
Gambia still retained its cloth currency, on the lower Senegal it had long been 
replaced by a currency of imported guinée cloth. European officials were well 
aware of the importance of the local weaving industry, and of the threat which 
it presented to the expansion of the exports of British cottons. Alfred Moloney, 
Governor of Lagos, is a case in point. He visited the Gambia in 1885, a bad 
year for the local export trade (because of bad weather and a crop failure, 
aggravated by some local raiding, according to Moloney; ‘depression of trade’, 
according to the official explanation). Imported goods had, as usual, been sold 
to the farmers up-river for the local cloth currency; but this year, for whatever 
reason, the other half of the transaction, the sale of produce to merchants in 
Bathurst for the same cloth currency, had not taken place; over £60,000 worth 
of currency cloths (up to 600,000 cloths each two square yards) remained in the 
hands of the Bathurst merchant houses—a major storage problem (one of the 
few bright spots in the revenue statistics for that year was an increase in rents 
paid for government warehouses).3 

Governor Moloney told a Manchester audience about this in 1889, pointing 
the moral: the cloth was unsized, substantial, durable, ‘conditions that should 
3. A. Moloney, ‘Cotton interests in West Africa’, Journal of the Manchester Geographical 
Society, 1889; Gambia Blue Book of Statistics, 1885. It is clear that, on the Gambia, 
local cloth currency was being used to mediate the local export/import exchange, as silver 
coin in the first stage of Myint’s model, and normally returned to its place of origin. 
Some of the Gambia farmers, however, had already moved into Myint’s second stage 
by the 1860s, and were purchasing foodstuffs—not from other local farmers, but from 
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weigh with home manufacturers if they aim at replacing this native industry, 
and thus setting free for other agricultural work the thousands of hands em- 
ployed now as weavers.’ He also warned against the consequences of exporting 
shoddy goods from England: ‘country cloths are now exposed for sale in 
every market place beside the European goods, and are not unlikely in time 
to beat them out of the markets near the, coast’——a warning that was repeated 
many times in the next twenty years. 

In Nigeria, Joseph Thomson and Alvan Millson both made calculations of 
the quantities used in Yoruba clothing, looking wistfully at the possibilities of 
replacing this by exports from England. Millson calculated that the Yorubas 
consumed ‘not less. than 31,000,000 yards of cotton, silk, grass and mixture 
cloth’—30 yards for each male adult, 45 yards for each female adult, and 6 yards 
for every child; over 95 per cent was of local manufacture, made of home-grown 
cotton, dyed with native dyes, woven of yarn spun by hand. Nearly 25 per cent 
of the population, he estimated, was engaged in producing cloth or dyes for 
the local market. At 3d. a yard, the value of the annual output was some 
£375,000. Weavers, he said, earned 2d. a day on average, while cultivators, 
cleaners, spinners earned even less. If only the roads were open, they could 
earn 7d a day carrying produce to the coast. If they sold produce and bought 
European goods even with half the proceeds, and if European manufactures were 
able to supplant only half the local looms, imports of cotton goods would increase 
by some £187,000 and the total increase in imports, in proportion, would amount 
to some £400,000 per annum. This calculation was made in 1891; in the 
previous year, Lagos imports of cotton piece goods had been some £200,000, 
total imports some £500,000; cheap English cottons were selling at about 
3d. a yard.4 


Cotton imperialism 

Millson’s. figures are not to be taken seriously, but his argument is. A 
decade later, Lugard, needing to provide some economic justification for the 
Northern Nigeria venture, and faced with the demand from British manu- 
facturers for new markets, and at the same time for a source of supply of cotton 
other than America (threatened: with severe shortage as a result of crop pests), 
hit upon a policy which may be called ‘cotton imperialism’. Crush the local 
weaving industry, and the raw cotton which would have been woven locally 
will be exported to England; moreover, hopefully, the redundant weavers 
would also turn their hands to growing cotton for export. English cottons 
would replace the local manufacture—to the benefit of everyone, except the 
Nigerians, who perversely continued to prefer the local product. 

Lugard instituted a system of caravan tolls, intended, he says ‘as a just 
payment by those who used the roads’, rather than as a means of achieving his 


4. A. Millson, ‘Notes on the Yoruba country’, Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
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economic policy. He is remarkably defensive about these tolls, especially 
those imposed on imported goods; his apologia makes interesting reading. 
Internal trade (in articles neither imported nor exported) was taxed only by 
these tolls, and the imposition of tolls thus operated in favour of duty-paid 
imports. He continues: 


e ‘Native cloth is manufactured in great quantities and competes favourably 
with Manchester cottons; locally-won salt competes with British salt; locally 
grown kolas with imported kolas. The leather work and dyes of Kano and 
other large cities supply local wants to the exclusion of imported goods; 
while the natron from the north-east permeates the whole Protectorate, 
penetrating to Lagos itself, and fosters the native manufactures which are 
largely, though not entirely, bartered in exchange for it. Reduced to its 
crudest expression, the desire of the importing merchant would no doubt be 
to see native industries other than the production of raw material for export, 
crushed, in order that they may be superseded by imported manufactures. . .” 


Lugard himself came close to this crude expression. Twice in the same report 
he speaks with disapproval of developments which he believed would have the 
effect of increasing local weaving and dyeing; in another area, where the price 
offered for raw cotton was so low that the people found it more profitable to 
weave it and sell the cloth, he comments ‘A better class of English cloth than 
that now imported is required, which will supersede the native, and so bring 
the raw cotton on to the market. The industries of spinning thread, weaving 
and dyeing afford . . . occupation to many thousands who may possibly become 
additional producers of raw cotton.”6 

Lugard foresaw ‘with great regret’ the decline of Kano as a commercial 
centre ‘when European goods supersede her manufactures... The cotton of 
Zaria will then cease to come to the looms of Kano.’’ F. S. Maxwell had much 
the same to say: ‘It does not need half an eye to see... . it cannot be long before 
the weaving industry of Kano, for instance, will be destroyed by the importation 
of cheap cottons from the Manchester looms. All Hausaland is now, in adapta- 
tion to changed circumstances, becoming a great cotton-growing centre, furnish- 
ing the raw material for the aforesaid Manchester looms to work on.’8 

That was said in 1906. In the same year, Lugard abolished tolls on imported 
goods of British origin, to enable them to compete with local cloth, still paying 
caravan tolls. His term of office ended the following year, and his policy of 
‘cotton imperialism’ was reversed. Wallace, the acting Governor, wrote: 


5. This and the following quotations from Lugard are taken from the Northern Nigeria 
Report, 1904. The whole report throws light on Lugard’s economic policy. The 
passage quoted is at para. 205, 

6. Ibid., para, 216. 

7. Ibid., para. 209. 

8. F. S. Maxwell, ‘Notes on Hausaland’, Proceedings of the Aberdeen University Anthro- 
pological and Anatomical Society (1906), pp. 110-11. 
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‘When English cotton goods were allowed to pass toll free, traders abandoned 
travelling with native cotton goods which were taxed 15 per cent, and traded 
solely in imported cloth, and the great danger of an important native industry 
being crushed out through an unfair application of the caravan tolls appeared. 
This was pointed out just in time, and all goods traded in were placed on 
exactly the same footing as regards tolls. The native cloth though less 
showy than English cloth, is much more durable and better value to the 
native than the . . . “grey baft” .. . and no native . . . will take the English 
material if he can possibly get the latter. Cloth weaving is the most important 
industry in the Yola province and has, in the opinion of the Resident, a great 
future before it if encouraged.’® 


Cotton imperialism had foundered, for the time being, on the unexpected 
obstacle that English cotton could not compete with the local industry without 
discriminatory tolls; these Wallace was not prepared to endorse. (German 
officials had fewer inhibitions in parallel situations. People still tell in Togo 
of the smashing of local pottery to create a market for the German imported 
hardware—and show the broken potsherds to prove it.) 


A rather small mouse 

Twenty years later, McPhee was explaining why the average annual export 
of raw cotton from Northern Nigeria was still only a little over 5,000 bales of 
400 Ib. each. The export of Southern Nigeria was nearly double this, although 
production of cotton in the north was far greater than in the south: in the 
north, the bulk of the crop was retained for the local manufacture of native Kano 
cloths. ‘Part of the problem, then, is to divert the supply of cotton from the 
Nigerian hand-looms to the power-looms of Lancashire, 1° 

Even after some 20 years of effort on the part of the British Cotton Growing 
Corporation in experimenting with new varieties and providing ginneries, the 
total Nigerian export was still only some £400,000 out of a total export worth 
well over £10 million; and nearly two-thirds of that came from the south. 
So far as raw cotton from the north was concerned, the mountain had brought 
forth a rather small mouse. 

The hope that unemployed weavers would turn to cotton growing was always 
doomed to failure. Very many weavers were, in fact, already cotton-growers; 
weaving was largely done in the non-farming season, at least in the north. It 
was because it enabled the farming season to be extended that groundnuts 
proved such a popular export crop, exploiting the possibilities opened up by 
the railway. 

The failure of Manchester cottons to compete with the local hand-woven 
cloth is more surprising. In Europe, hand-looms had given way before the 
9. Northern Nigeria Report, 1906-7. Wallace, like the home Government, favoured 


a Free Trade policy. 
10. A. McPhee, The economic revolution in West Africa (London, 1926), pp. 44ff. 
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competition of the power-loom, and it was to be expected that the West African 
hand-loom, apparently even less technically efficient, would disappear even 
more rapidly. Most West African cloth was woven only a few inches wide, 
the strips being subsequently sewn together to form a cloth of the width required. 
The only wide cloths woven were in parts of Yorubaland and south-eastern 
Nigeria and adjacent areas, where they were woven on an upright loom which 
(though capable of producing decorative work of high quality) was even slower 
than the narrow strip loom, area for area of cloth woven. These looms were 
(and are) worked by women, who were evidently prepared to work for a very 
small reward. There seems little reason to doubt that these broad-loom cloths 
are now woven in much smaller quantity than they used to be; weaving of this 
kind underwent a revival during the wars, when it was more difficult to obtain 
imported cloth—a fact that suggests that this cloth can hardly compete with 
the imported, except in the case of elaborate pattern cloths. 

The only other broad-loom weaving (apart from very recent and deliberate 
introductions) is done by some male weavers in northern Nigeria and the republic 
of Niger (and further east). This, like the narrow strips, is done on a pedal 
loom which allows of great speed when worked by a skilled weaver. The 
broad loom appears to be used mainly for coarser cloth used for blankets. 


Costs and wages 

Everyone seems agreed that the locally-woven cloth, particularly that woven 
on the pedal looms, is much more durable than the thinner imported cloth. 
In the 1890s, the difference in price ranged from about four times the price 
of imported cloth at the coast, to about double in some of the inland markets. 
On the Gambia, local cloth was about 1s. a yard, imported cottons about 3d. a 
yard (for the cheapest qualities in both cases). In the Niger Bend countries, 
where local cloth was about the same price, imported cloth sold at the equivalent 
of about 6d. a yard. On the upper Senegal, the 15-metre piece of guinée, 
about 70 cm wide, was equivalent to about 20 metres of metre-wide local cloth 
made up of strips sewn together. At Yola on the Benue, where imported 
cloth was very cheap at the time, local cloth was apparently selling at about half 
the price, yard for yard. Binger reckoned that Hausa cloth would compete at 
Segou, being of better quality and better-looking than guinée. Kano in the 
1890s was still importing cheap calico by way of Tripoli and the desert; (this 
route proved less expensive than the Niger route, possibly, as Lugard suspected 
10 years later, because of profits to be made from illicit slave dealing). With 
local cloth at the same price as at Yola, it was probably little more expensive 
than the imported. Lugard can be excused for believing that it would disappear 
when transport became cheaper. 

The coming of cheap transport did favour European cloth; there is evidence 
in the Kano area of towns which were practising weaving in the early years of 
the century, and have few or no looms now. The French confidently expected 
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the same to happen on the Upper Niger, and were concerned only that the 
local cotton-growing industry should not also suffer. 

Apart from the protection given by high costs of transport, West African 
textiles enjoyed the economic advantage of low wages. A skilled weaver 
could produce up to the equivalent of 4 yards of cloth a day (probably more on 
the Hausa broad looms); this was worth some 4s., of which about two-thirds 
represented the cost of raw materials. The remaining 1s. 4d. a day is far above 
Alvan Millson’s estimate; it is also far above the wages of porters or unskilled 
labour (rarely above 9d. a day-++3d. subsistence). The wage is, of course, far 
below European weavers’ wages; but it must be remembered that most weavers 
(except highly-skilled weavers of the more decorative cloths who are more 
highly paid) were also farmers producing their own subsistence needs of food; 
the whole proceeds of weaving, apart from clothes needed by the family, was 
extra-subsistence. Not until alternative emplcyment was offered at rates above 
the weaver’s earnings would he be likely to abandon his loom. The less efficient 
weavers were driven out by the cheap imports—this had been going on through- 
out the nineteenth century—or moved to areas where cloth was only just 
coming into use. Charles Monteil, writing on ‘Le coton chez les noirs’ in 
1928 believed that the survival of West African weaving was due to the demand 
from such areas, while imported cotton replaced the local cloth in more sophisti- 
cated areas. At the other end of the social scele the demand was also increased; 
Peter Lloyd thought the position of the Yoruba weavers was assured, because 
of the prestige gained by the wearing of big gowns of local cloth; they were no 
longer worn by chiefs alone, but by anyone who could afford them.!? The 
same is true of other local manufactures of elaborate and expensive cloths, 
such as the Ghana Kente. It is interesting to note that the Federation of 
British Industry, making a survey of the prospects of the Nigerian textile 
industry in 1961, estimated that some 50,000,C00 square yards of cloth was still 
being woven on hand-looms in Nigeria, about 13 per cent of the 2stimated 
total consumption. 


Frustrated exports 

The policy of increasing imports to Nigeria of British cottons was also 
doomed to frustration. Between 1895 and 1906, these exports remained fairly 
steady at about 40 million square yards per annum. By 1912, they had climbed 
satisfactorily to nearly 100 million, where they remained, with some fluctuation, 
until 1917; in the post-war slump they fell again to about 40 million, from 
this they rose, dramatically but unsteadily, until the depression, which took 
them back to about 55 million in 1931, and, after a recovery to over 100 million, 
down to 40 million in 1934. Then another recovery to the highest point yet 
11. Ch. Monteil, ‘Le coton chez les noirs’, Bulletin du comité d’études historiques et 


scientifiques, 1928. 
12, P. Lloyd, ‘Craft organisation in Yoruba towns’, Africa, 23 (1953), pp. 30-44. 
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reached, 132 million in 1936, followed by a disastrous fall to 43 million in the 
following two years. Over the period from 1891 to 1938, therefore, there had 
been no appreciable increase in the quantity exported. Part of the reason was 
competition first from Japanese textiles, from about 1932, and, when quotas 
limited their import, from Indian textiles—both much cheaper than British, 
and both claimed by the British to be of lower quality. 

By the 1970s, Nigeria has almost ceased importing British cottons—and 
Manchester cotton merchants are expecting that very soon, Nigerian textiles 
will join cheap textiles from Japan and India and other countries as cheap 
fabrics imported to Manchester for finishing. The development of a power- 
loom textile industry in Nigeria was not foreseen by Lugard or by Wallace; 
Lugard, at least, would probably have disapproved. 


THEMES AND RESOURCES OF ANGOLAN HISTORY 


by Davip BIRMINGHAM 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


IN THE LAST ten years about a score of historians have published new work on 
Angola. The total is impressive, but since much of the work clusters round 
the two themes of early Kongo Christianity and residual twentieth century 
colonialism, most of Angolan history still suffers from a dearth of scholarly 
interest. This comparative neglect can now be partially overcome through 
the extensive new documentary sources which are being catalogued in the 
Angolan archives. In addition to the development of local archives, there is 
now a research climate in Angola which makes possible some oral field work 
despite the on-going civil war.* Research already done clearly illuminates the 
growth points for future investigation, and the broad themes that need to be 
tackled at every historical level. 


The early history of African societies in Angola. 

The really large gap in Angolan studies is still the first millenium or more of 
post-stone age history. We know nothing of the origins and growth of early 
iron age cultures in Angola. We have almost no archaeological information to 


*This article was written before the fall of Caetano in April 1974, an event which might 
radically change conditions in Angola. 


David Birmingham is Lecturer in the History of Africa at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies of the University of London and author of the book Trade and Conflict 
in Angola (Oxford, 1966). In 1971 he went to Tanzania for two years as senicr lecturer 
in history at the University of Dar es Salaam, and in 1973 he spent four months in Angola. 
Dr Birmingham welcomes news of current resarch on Portuguese-speaking Africa and 
adjacent areas, and can provide reciprocal information to keep scholars in touch with 
each other. 


1. Louis Jadin, ‘Relations sur le Congo et l’Angola tirées des archives de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, 1621-1631’, Bulletin de PInstitut Historique Belge de Rome (1969), and five other 
major studies in the same bulletin; W. G. L. Randles, L’ Ancien Royaume de Congo (Paris, 
1969); G. Balandier, La Vie Quotidienne au Royaume de Kongo (Paris, 1965), alsa available 
in English translation; Joseph C. Miller, Cokwe Expansion, 1850-1900 (Madison, 1969); 
Sigbert Axelson, Culture Confrontation in the Lower Congo (Falköping, 1970); F. Bontinck, 
ed., Diaries Congolais de Fra Luca da Caltanisetta (Louvain, 1970); Jan Vansina, Kingdoms 
of the Savanna (Madison, 1966); C. R. Boxer, Portuguese Society in the Tropics (Madison, 
1965); Carlos Couto, Os Capitães Mores em Angola no século XVIII (Luanda, 1972); 
F. Latour da Veiga Pinto, Le Portugal et le Congo au XIX” siècle (Paris, 1972); Douglas 
Wheeler and René Péllissier, Angola (London, 1971); James Duffy, A Question of Slavery 
(Oxford, 1967); Michael Samuels, Education in Angola, 1878-1914 (New York, 1970); 
Basil Davidson, In the Eye of the Storm (London, 1972); R. H. Chilcote, Protest and Resis- 
tance in Angola and Brazil (Los Angeles, 1972); John Marcum, The Angolan Revolution 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1969); D. M. Abshire and Michael Samuels, Portuguese Africa: a 
handbook (London, 1969); Jean-Luc Vellet, ‘Le Lunda et la Frontière Luso-Africaine’, 
Etudes d’Histotre Africaine, vol. III, 1972. 
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match the data now available in Zaire, Zambia and even Namibia. There are, 
however, indications that we can now begin to catch up on these severe arrears, 

The first glimmer of hope comes in the field of archaeology. The University 
of Luanda has recently appointed a lecturer in pre-history who is willing to 
turn his attention from Iberian microliths to African ceramics. This institu- 
tional breakthrough provides an important departure which historians can 
encourage and guide into the most fruitful channels. Already settlement sites 
and fortifications behind the new Govi dam on the Kunene river have been 
visited, and excavations have begun at several rock-shelters on the western side 
of the Benguela plateau. With luck it may soon become possible to arrange 
visits to Angola by experienced Iron Age archaeologists.” In due course 
dated information will become available about the stages of growth in the 
Iron Age economy in Angola and about the major craft industries and agri- 
cultural innovations. There is much initial survey work to be done, for which 
relevant oral information survives surprisingly well. At Kalunga, for instance, 
in the very heart of the old slaving territory, traditional iron-working techniques 
are well remembered, and smelting without the use of a furnace has probably 
been practised within the last 100 years.? The failure of Kimbundu-speakers 
to evolve efficient iron-producing methods (despite the importance which their 
political myths attach to iron) may be an indication of unusual cultural isolation 
which needs investigation. In the nineteenth century many Kimbundu (and 
indeed many Portuguese) were dependent for their hoes on an immigrant class 
of Vili iron-masters from north of the Congo river. The topic of iron working, 
like that of salt making and copper mining, provides a field where archaeology 
can support early investigations of economic history. 

As the archaeological opening-up of Angola proceeds we shall be able to 
gain much more than an insight into technological history. The comparative 
study of pottery styles should eventually enable us to establish a pattern of 
cultural zones for an earlier date than has so far been possible. The ethnic 
frontiers in Angola have shifted in the last 500 years both from the movement 
of slave-war refugees and through the process of colonially inspired cultural 
‘aggregation’.© It would be most valuable to know what cultural unity, if any, 
existed during the late first or early second millennium among the peoples who 
were subsequently to form part of the Kongo kingdom, among the ngola princi- 
palities of the Kimbundu-speakers and in the Ovimbundu plateau states. 


2. Such a proposal was publicized in July 1973 in the glossy Revista de Angola which 
gave a double spread to priorities for historical research in Angola. To date Tomiga 
archaeologists visiting Angola have concentrated mainly on Stone Age studies; see for 
on J. D. Clark, Further Palaeo-Anthropological Studies in Northern Lunda (Lisbon, 
1968). 

3. Eye-witness accounts collected from informants on 22 July 1973. 

4. The surviving economic importance of these Vili iron-masters in the twentieth century 
is mentioned in a district report from Golungo Alto in the Arquivo Historico de Angola, 
ABA, 18-12-2, 20 July 1906. 

5. Many Angolan peoples have associated themselves with large groups such as the 
Ovimbundu or have been associated by others with ill-defined groups such as the Ngangela. 
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Archaeological prospecting and excavating should be possible, givea the re- 
sources and manpower, in all three of these zones, even Kongo. 

Anthropology is another field in which help is on the way for early historians 
of Angola. So far most historical work has suffered from an inadequate internal 
understanding of societies whose outward activities are reldtively well docu- 
mented. Remedies are now available. Anthropology, although formerly 
practised in Angola by seekers after quaint peoples ignorant of Lusitanian table 
manners, is becoming respectable. Moreover access to many isoleted rural 
areas is now possible. In mid 1973 a young American ethnographer travelled 
extensively through northern Angola collecting ritual masks. Although colonial 
officials invariably (and inevitably) told him that circumcision was not practised 
and that all ‘native crafts’ had died out, he was given every facility to visit 
villages, and his rich haul of decorated artifacts in metal, wood, rafia and cloth 
can now be seen in the Angola museum. Had he been an historian or an anthro- 
pologist one presumes that he could have acquired invaluable data on Yaka 
history and custom from his contacts. Indeed further work on Yaka history 
may be easier to conduct in Angola than in Zaire where the secondary roads are 
even worse (if that is possible) than in Angola. 

More systematic and continuous work is being undertaken by the Museu de 
Angola. One project well under way is a study of the Songo, a south-eastern 
group of Kimbundu-speakers whose history is linked in important ways to the 
Chokwe in the east and the Ovimbundu in the south. More such projects are 
needed, and anthropological workers willing to work in Angola would probably 
receive the necessary support from the Museum. The director, Mesquitela 
Lima, is himself working on the Ovimbundu state of Ciyaka, and his deputy on 
the Kimbundu-speaking Libolo. The Luanda university anthropologist, 
Lino de Silva, is working on the Kuvale pastoralists of south-west Angola. 
The Diamond Company of Angola has a long-term cultural interest in its Chokwe 
and Lunda employees in the north-east, and has built up a fine museum and 
musical laboratory. Each of these institutions could provide an initial base 
from which an anthropological field-worker could set out. If scholars are 
forthcoming our understanding of Angolan societies will be greatly improved, 
and our reading of documentary historical evidence may be radically transformed. 

Allied to new anthropological field work is research into Angolan languages. 
Little was done in this field in the years after Guy Atkins made his safari along 
the Kikongo language border, but recently new research has been undertaken 
in the south where several scholars, some members of local missions, and others 
expatriate professors, are at work.® 

The third way in which we can expect major progress in Angolan history is 
through a direct programme of oral field work.’ The dramatic result achieved 
by Joseph Miller in 1969-70, and especially during a three months stay among 


6. A survey of Southern literature and research will appear in the forthcoming thesis of 
W. G. Clarence-Smith, 
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the Imbangala, demonstrates the richness of the rewards.” A fresh look at 
oral tradition has made possible a new and convincing interpretation of the 
origins of the Lunda diaspora. Miller succeeds in describing the growth, 
spread and adaptation of political and- military institutions in the southern 
savanna from a remote date. This research into the earliest layers of myth and 
tradition now needs to be tied in to archaeological data. The metaphorical 
value of evidence from political language and from religious beliefs is recognized, 
and it is to be hoped that before long another scholar may combine the historical, 
linguistic and anthropological skills necessary to investigate this kind of history 
in Angola, Although a few key areas invite this approach to very early oral 
history, a subject of much wider practical interest is the collection of more 
conventional oral data relating to Angola from the late fifteenth to the early 
nineteenth centuries. 


The Atlantic period of Angola’s history 

The influence of the Atlantic labour market on Angola grew from 1483 to 
1836 and then declined during the ‘old colonial period’ from 1836 to 1910. 
The six geographical zones of Angola each came into contact with long-distance 
slaving at different periods, and by the nineteenth century some peoples in all 
areas had been deeply corrupted by the practice, either as participants or as 
victims. The pervasive and unifying influence of the slave trade is central to 
all documentary evidence on the history of Angola during the period. It need 
not, however, be central to new research based on oral evidence. In many 
Angolan societies one may find a more local historical focus concerned with 
political management, the power of religion, the search for land and livestock, 
or the economics of commodity exchanges. 

In the northern and western regions new research projects will be able to 
combine oral evidence with the already superficially familiar documentary data. 
It is not to be expected that much new Portuguese. archival material will be 
discovered for periods before the eighteenth century. On the other hand the 
significance of what is already known can be enormously enhanced by access 
to the field.8 The main new contribution to documentary material will come 
from the records of the Luanda government in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, during the last 100 years of legal slaving activity. Commercial 
contacts provided information about many of the peoples of Central Angola, 
and even some rather far removed into the interior, as the researches of Vellut 
have shown. In the south and east there are virtually no local written records 
until the late nineteenth century or early twentieth century, and so oral 
7. Joseph C. Miller, ‘Kings and Kinsmen: the Imbangala impact on the Mbundu of 
Angola’, (Wisconsin PhD, 1971). 

8. Reading Cadornega’s three-volume chronicle, Histéria Geral das Guerras Angolans 


1680-81, (published Lisbon, 1940-42), while camping on the battlefield is an experience 
quite different from reading it in the British Museum. 
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information becomes central to any historical exercise. The practicability of 
field work varies from region to region. 


Kongo. The Kikongo-speaking north has drawn by far the largest historical 
fan club.® Each new writer, however, has invariably tried to paint so broad a 
canvas that we have no really satisfactory study of any one period of Kongo 
history. Justice has not yet been done to the documents still being unearthed— 
not so much in Portugal, as in Dutch and Italian archives. One new study of 
Kongo is underway, and focuses on a single generation under the reign of a 
single king, Garcia II, in the hope of coming to grips with detailed aspects of 
the Kongo social structure and its history over a short range of time. It is 
hoped that this study will be followed by others. A magnificent subject would 
be the life and times of Queen Anna of Kongo. Her career of active political 
plotting spanned the dynastic civil wars between the Kimpanzu and the 
Kimulaza, from the battle of Ambuila in 1665 until her death in 1710. 

The Kongo documentary evidence scattered through the archives of Europe 
may sustain 2 number of valid studies on its own. At the same time a watchful 
eye should be kept on the possibility of oral field work. This has so far never 
been attempted in the Portuguese-speaking section of Kongo. It was suggested 
above that an archaeologist might gain access to useful sites in Kongo, probably 
through the Public Works Department which does an excellent job of recording 
and preserving ancient monuments. Oral informants will, however, be more 
difficult to find than archaeological sites. The magnitude of the 1961 exodus 
from the Zaire district of Angola (of which São Salvador do Congo is the 
capital) is still dramatically reflected in the 1970 census figures.1° Deserted 
villages are at the moment a more serious handicap to information gathering 
than rutted roads or military incidents. Despite the difficulties, future investi- 
gators of Kongo history, however well grounded in the documents, will need 
to visit the terrain even if only the most fortunate of them are able to add 
significantly to the scope of their sources. The great tragedy, of course, is 
that they are unlikely to find local African documents; the Kongo royal archives 
were burnt down during the European scramble for possession of the kingdom, 

As a final foot-note on Kongo one must remember that a significant part of 
the old kingdom lay north of the Angolan border, in what became the Congo 
Independent State. Here there may be additional openings for research. Some 
of the Zairean local archives contain documents of the Leopoldian era which 
survey the law, politics and history of the newly colonized Bakongo. In addition 
to these unexplored documentary sources of information there may be some 
prospect of pursuing oral investigations either among Zaire nationals, or among 


9. The works of Sigbert Axelson, Randles, Veiga Pinto, Balandier, Bontinck, Jadin, 
cited in footnote 1, and many others. 

10. The figures recently published show a population of 40,000, which is 60 per cent 
down on the 1960 population of 100,000. How much of the missing population is in 
Kinshasa, or in other parts of Angola, or in the hills beyond the range of enumerators 
cannot be easily judged. 
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the Bakongo exiles who came from Angola. It is in this area that McGaffey 
collected the data for his outstanding study of Kongo custom and government. 


The Kimbundu-speakers. The Kimbundu region of Angola is even more super- 
ficially known than the Kongo kingdom. If one could stem the flood of hagio- 
graphical works on the conquistadores, and channel historical energies into 
more fruitful directions, much might be achieved. So far there is no thorough 
study of any single one of the main Kimbundu-speaking groups. Joseph 
Miller has sketched the overall picture, written on the early political ideology 
of the Kimbundu, and studied in depth the impact of Imbangala peoples and 
institutions among them. He also has the data for a history of the Kasanje 
Kingdom. Important work on the documentary records relating to the Kisama 
is being undertaken at the Frobenius Institute in Frankfurt. The rest is blank. 

There are of course reasons for the lack of detailed historical field work in 
north-central Angola. At a specific level some areas quite close to Luanda 
have been closed by warfare since 1961. On a more general level the availa- 
bility of archives may have acted as a disincentive to historians, who were not 
driven to the arduous work of planning a programme of oral investigation. 
It is now obvious that these archives look very different, and are very much 
richer, when read from a stand-point informed by a detailed knowledge of local 
history and tradition. The problems of embarking on a project to recover the 
early history of peoples who have been so persistently oppressed over a long 
period have yet to be experienced. There may be valid (as opposed to anti- 
quarian) reasons for starting with fringe Kimbundu groups such as the Hungu, 
the Holo and the Libolo rather than with the central Ndongo and Njinga. 
Perhaps the most exciting area would be the Ndembu fringe region where 
interaction with the Portuguese goes back over four centuries, yet the Ndembu 
retained a real degree of autonomy until about 1920. Since 1961, however, 
when many white farmers were driven out, only the Ndembu themselves have 
ready access to their historical sources. 

In the central Kimbundu areas the way towards new historical research is 
probably to begin in the early colonial period. A study which is launched 
through the relatively secure documents and memories of the nineteenth 
century can then be pushed back as and when circumstance permits. The 
project might lead to the recovery of Ndongo royal history in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Even if it does not there is still challenging research 
to do in studying the later history of the Luanda plateau.” 


The Ovimbundu. The key to the future in Angola may be held by the Ovim- 
bundu who now number a bursting two million, more than a third of Angola’s 


11. Wyatt McGaffey, Custom and Government in the Lower Congo (Berkeley, 1970). 

12. Miller began his research with the intention of writing a relatively modern and 
conventional history of the Kasanje kingdom. It was the unexpected availability of 
sources which enabled him to take a much longer-term view and postpone the original 
project. 
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total population. Despite their number and importance we do not have even 
the superficial overview of Ovimbundu history that we possess for the Bakongo 
or the Kimbundu. This area should therefore be given a high p-iority for 
new research. Conditions of investigation, however, are rather different from 
those further north. Portuguese activities involved much less direct action 
on this third axis of Atlantic penetration. ‘The emphasis is therefore on local 
response to economic influences emanating from the coast, rather than on direct 
European penetration. One consequence of this is that European source 
material is less abundant and no survey of ‘Trade and Conflict in Benguela’ has 
yet been attempted. The rise of Benguela as a slaving colony would, never- 
theless, be a valuable topic of research. Much relevant material exists in the 
Lisbon archives, and sixty codices of outgoing nineteenth-centery corre- 
spondence have been rescued from the office of the Benguela regional govern- 
ment and placed in the Luanda archives. It is likely that more local Benguela 
documents may be brought into the archives over the next few years, 

More important, perhaps, than an overview of the Benguela colony, is the 

preparation of individual studies of the twelve or so most important Ovimbundu 
kingdoms. In such studies the Benguela archives will provide but the starting 
point for field-work projects. Work has already begun on the kingdom of 
Bailundu and the next priorities are Wambu (Nova Lisboa) and Bihé (Silva 
Pérto). These two important eighteenth century and nineteenth century 
kingdoms have, since the building of the Benguela railway, acquired large 
Portuguese settler towns. This may have complicated the recovery of the 
traditional past, but should not have made it impossible. The northern 
kingdom of Andulu, and its neighbours, may prove a rewarding field in which 
to recover the early layers of Ovimbundu history, and to study the interaction 
of ideas and cultures between the Ovimbundu, the Kimbundu, and the Chokwe- 
Luena. The western kingdoms of Kalukembe and Kakonda have the oldest 
contacts with Portuguese trade, and were significant as links between the 
Benguela coast and the larger plateau kingdoms. Throughout this region 
trade continued to be dominated by slave exports until after 1900, though the 
commercial economies were fortified by the development of traffic in wax, 
ivory and rubber. The colonial period, with effective occupation rather 
than a system of Portuguese commercial ‘consuls’ attached to Ovimbundu 
courts, only began very late in the nineteenth century and early in the 
twentieth. 
13. Gladwyn Murray Childs, Umbundu Kinship and Character (London, 1949) contains 
a useful historical chapter which, although written 35 years ago, still awaits cenfirmation 
or refutation over almost its entire range. Ralph Delgado published three works on 
Benguela history, A Famosa e Histórica Benguela (Lisbon, 1940), Ao Sul do Cuanza 
(2 vols., Lisbon, 1942-44), o Reino de Benguela (Lisbon, 1945), but their style tends to be 
anecdotal rather than analytical, His four-volume Histéria de Angola (Benguela-Lobito, 
1948-55) is more useful. 


14. See the Roteiro Topographico dos Codices (Arquivo Histórico de Angola, Luanda, 
1966). 
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The South-West. The fourth axis of Portuguese penetration from the Atlantic 
was based on the port of Mocdmedes, and really only became established in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Work is currently in progress on the history of the 
Portuguese commercial and colonial advent among the Herero, Nkhumbi, 
Nyaneka, and Ovambo. When this survey has been completed the prospects 
for further research will be much clearer. So far attempts to study the long- 
range history of pastoral societies in Africa have not been wholly successful. 
Angolan pastoralists may also prove unamenable to oral research into their 
pre-colonial past. On the other hand a joint South African—Angolan investiga- 
tion of Ovambo history would surely be an attractive project. 


The North-East. Only a rather small part of the Lunda empire lay in Angola, 
and many of the people there have become Chokwe during the last 100 years. 
Since, however, important research is being undertaken on Lunda history both 
across the Zambian border, and in Zaire, it would be very appealing to tie in 
with this an attempt to recover the western Lunda traditions in Angola. Many 
villages of Lunda peoples do still survive, and Lunda traditions also exist among 
the Imbangala, whose remotest ideological ancestry is Lunda. It would be 
rewarding to compare these Lunda~Imbangala traditions with the traditions of 
the Chokwe, Minungo, Shinje and other related peoples. Unfortunately 
much of the area in which they live has recently become the scene of extensive 
and illicit diamond digging, which makes travel there adventuresome. 


The South-East. Two authors have recently attempted to write about the 
history of the thinly scattered Ngangela peoples. The first was a guest of the 
Movimento Popular de Libertação de Angola (MPLA) and the second a Portu- 
guese army officer who was drafted to the ‘lands at the end of the earth’ in 
defence of the colonial régime. For the time being we shall have te concentrate 
on encouraging historians (professionals and amateurs, soldiers and mission- 
aries, visitors and residents) who happen to visit the South-East to make the 
best of their opportunities. Basil Davidson succeeded in sketching an historical 
backdrop for his portrait of the MPLA.“ On the other side of the military 
fence the conscript officer was able to undertake a small but valid exercise in 
oral history. He gathered evidence about the Mbunda—Luchaze rivalry over 
land and water resources, and information about seasonal fishing migrations, 
early Chokwe raiding and colonization, the origins of Ovimbundu caravan 
trading, the first European ox-carts, tax collectors and tax resisters, concluding 
with the 1964 stirrings of nationalism when the União Nacional para a Indepen- 
dência Total de Angola and MPLA were both issuing party cards in the area,14 


The Old Colonial Period from 1836 to 1910 
Before 1836 the history of Angola was dominated by the Atlantic slave trade. 
Between 1836 and 1910 the export of neo-slaves continued to be a feature of the 


15. B. Davidson, In the Eye of the Storm (London, 1972). 
16. Manuel de Oliveira Carrequeta in the Anais do Clube Militar Naval. 
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economy, but a declining one. In its place the Portuguese attempted several 
experiments in African colonization in the hope that Angola might replace the 
lost territories in Brazil, and supplement the plantation economy of São Tomé. 
Very slowly the policy of exporting manpower was replaced by one of retaining 
it to use in the internal exploitation of Angola’s resources.!” So far the many 
important themes of social and economic history in this old colonial period 
have been neglected by historians. Historical work undertaken outside Portugal 
has concentrated on diplomatic history.1* New work inside Portugal is often 
preoccupied with colonial legislation of sometimes remote relevance to colonial 
reality. The reasons for this neglect are not hard to find. From the Portuguese 
point of view the achievements were slight. The colony lurched from one crisis 
to the next in a constant state of near bankruptcy. The profits that were 
obtained came less from colonial enterprise, than from commercial links with 
the markets of the surrounding kingdoms of the Bakongo, the Imbangala, the 
Lunda, the Chokwe, the Ovambo, even the Lozi. Settler initiative did neverthe- 
less develop beside the dominant commercial activity, and is worthy of study 
since many of the policies and attitudes of the modern colonial period are rooted 
in the old nineteenth century experience. 

The evidence relating to the early colonial period, the last eighty years of the 
Portuguese monarchy, is more extensive and varied than the material on the 
Atlantic period. The most important new class of records are the district 
archives of the growing local administrations. So far about 35 district archives 
have been assembled and catalogued in the Arquivo Historico de Angola in 
Luanda (see Appendix). Most of the data refers to the period 1850-1917, with 
a heavy concentration on the late nineteenth century. There are still many 
districts whose archives are not present in Luanda. Some of these are not 
available because the colonial administration was not established until 1917, 
and so when cataloguing began all the documentation fell inside the 50-year 
closed period. This applied to many Kongo and Ovimbundu districts, not to 
mention all the eastern zones. Other archives were not collected because of 
the shortage of space and manpower. The most notable of these are Sá da 
Bandeira and part of Benguela. It may be possible to gain access to some local 
archives in situ but this is not likely to be easy. Several nineteenth century 
topics will have to await the projected building of a new archive. 

In addition to the centralized records of the ‘general’ government at Luanda 
and of the district governments, there are three small official archives in Luanda. 
The Arquivo do Quartel Geral is a military archive which can apparently be 
consulted by foreign historians with the permission of the army high command, 
17. Angola did not, in fact, cease to rely on labour exports for part of its income, but the 
new traffic was overland to the copper and gold mines of South-Central and Southern 
Africa, and was normally for a finite period of time. 

18. The major exception to this predominance of diplomatic studies is Michazl Samuels, 
Education in Angola, 1878-1914 (New York, 1970), The most successful attempt to 


analyse the diplomatic aspect is F. Latour da Veiga Pinto, Le Portugal et le Congo au XIX® 
siécle (Paris, 1972). 
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although local historians in Angola are often not aware of its existence. The 
records are alleged to go back to the eighteenth century. The codices of the 
municipal archive of Luanda run to 160 volumes between 1648 and 1917; 13 are 
earlier than 1800. In addition there are 80 files of mainly financial papers on 
the period 1760-1860. A manuscript index of codices 1 to 20 was in the process 
of serial publication in the Boletim Cultural a Camara Municipal de Luanda 
before the archivist died in July 1973. The archive of the Luanda archbishopric 
contains about 50 codices of out-going correspondence arranged chronologically. 
It is difficult to use for a district study, but may be useful for general ecclesiastical 
topics. Some volumes are in rather poor condition. There is also an approxi- 
mately equal number of drawers of unbound correspondence received. This is 
organized by district, and the content varies according to the abilities and 
interests of the correspondent. The documents mainly cover the period 1850- 
1920 when the church was impoverished and undermanned. Some formal 
records of baptisms, marriages and the like are preserved for an earlier period, 
with legal registers going back to the eighteenth century. 

The tracing of private papers in Angola is difficult. Limited experience 
suggests that commercial and agricultural companies may be very bad at preserv- 
ing their records. The large Companhia Agricola de Angola, for instance, has 
an archive building, but apparently keeps no records beyond five years. Such 
ruthless efficiency may not apply to smaller firms, but neither does a policy 
of preservation. Only government departments meticulously kept every 
single slip of paper. The missionaries may have been more conscious than 
the traders of the need to preserve documents, but disorganization and decay 
may make them diffident in allowing access. A new series Spiritana Monumenta 
Historica published since 1966 by Antonio Brasio is doing much to fill the 
modern missionary record. Family papers may in some cases have been des- 
troyed for security reasons or dispersed through carelessness, but Luanda 
does have a few old families who might be approached by historians. 

Oral information about the nineteenth century is different both from the 
metaphorical evidence of the earliest traditions, and from the eye-witness 
accounts relating to the last 70 years. How much of this intermediate oral 
data can be collected remains to be seen. In the district of Cazengo, for 
instance, it may be rather difficult to obtain for several reasons. Sleeping 
sickness drastically reduced the local population around 1900; many of the old 
African landowners were driven out either during the nineteenth century, or in 
the 1920s; European planting families were themselves often superseded by 
anonymous agricultural companies; finally short-term migrant labour has 
replaced permanent village populations. Elsewhere such a combination of 
adverse circumstances may not have interrupted the continuity of society so 
drastically, and interview material may be more rewarding. 

Finally the last, but by no means the least, of the historical sources is the 
pamphlet and periodical material which is thinly scattered through many 
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libraries. In many cases printed material has survived poorly in Angola, and 
collections of the more ephemeral material may never have been made outside 
the territory. Nineteenth century Angola, like nineteenth century South 
Africa, had active, if rapidly changing, newspapers between about 1850 and 
1930 and these would repay careful preservation. Some are to be found in 
the Luanda and Moc4medes municipal libraries. Others may already have 
disappeared for ever. Polemical pamphlets are also a valuable source of infor- 
mation, though one such booklet, by the lawyer and planter Alfredo Troni, 
contained only blank pages: it was, he alleged, the collected speeches of his 
parliamentary opponent! 

In order to test the value of the district records in Angola an attempt was 
made to look quickly through one series, those of the Cazengo coffee-growing 
district.1° The initial impression gained from this experimental examination 
is that a lot of labour may produce rather lean returns. The number of really 
good reports is very small, and most administrators did the minimum of routine 
paperwork. On the other hand as one improves one’s skill at riffling through 
the chaff it becomes possible to identify material of a type which is rare in 
nineteenth-century Africa and will permit some interesting local social dimen- 
sions to be added to broader surveys of colonial politics and economizs. Once 
again the value of the data would be better appreciated by someone who took 
the time to become familiar with the terrain and the people, than by someone 
stepping straight off a Boeing jet. 

The second way to improve the value of the local records is certainly to 
expand the scope of research beyond the socio-economic micro-study of an 
early colonial community, either to look at the broader history of the Angolan 
coffee industry or to examine wider aspects of collaboration and resistance by 
African peoples undergoing colonization. One theme of interest would be a 
comparative study of the Ambaquistas, who were in some respects agents of 
Portuguese advance, and the Ndembu who were the most successful opponents 
of that advance. The Ambaquistas, however, had few dealings with Cazengo, 
if the archives are to be believed, and their trade-routes did not pass through 
the coffee zone. To study this group one will need to consult the records of 
the Ambaca and Lucala district, and also those of the market towns of Malange 
and Dondo. As for the Ndembu, they were clearly significant for Cazengo 
since they provided a close haven of refuge for chiefs driven into exile and for 
subjects escaping from labour and para-military conscription. The Ndembu 
area did not, however, provide an immediate military threat to Cazengo, since 
the marcher district of Golungo Alto guaranteed the colony’s northern security. 
The Golungo Alto records will presumably therefore yield more rewarding 
information than the Cazengo ones on external relations.2° For the African 
side of the picture the royal correspondence of some Ndembu chiefs may still 


19, The results of this examination of the Cazengo district records will in due course 
be incorporated into a paper on the early history of coffee-growing in Angola. 
20. For note 20, see next page. 
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be extant, although it was removed from its custodian by a Portuguese anthro- 
pologist some years ago. 

It must be clearly emphasized at this point that Cazengo is but one district 
in the old colony of Angola, and that it was almost accidentally chosen for a 
quick investigation of the archives. There are many more districts in the 
Luanda hinterland which would repay investigation either singly or in groups. 
From such geographical units it will be possible to explore the opportunities for 
historical investigation not only backwards into the Atlantic and Iron Age 
periods, but also forward into the modern colonial period. 


The Modern Colonial Period 

The last 50 years contain the largest and most important issues which require 
historical investigation. The topics are not necessarily easy to prepare. There 
is virtually no such thing as modern history writing in Portugal itself, let alone 
in its ‘Ultramar’. On the other hand there is a growing consciousness of 
inadequacy in the Portuguese understanding of societies upon which colonial 
transformation is being grafted. As a result increasing quantities of government- 
sponsored materials are being produced which can serve as raw material to the 
historian, particularly in the economic sphere. 

The history of agriculture should probably rank highest among modern 
themes in Angolan history, and coffee should probably rank first. Although 
the earliest coffee zone was Cazengo, Cazengo-type coffee has, in this century, 
been far outdistanced by the newer coffee-bearing regions of Uige and Cuanza 
Sul. A second agricultural theme would be the cotton industry which has 
had a very potent negative impact on the peoples of the Malange district, in 
particular, over the last 40 years or so. Much more recent, but perhaps of even 
greater potential impact on traditional society, has been the introduction of 
European cattle ranching which requires huge tracts of enclosed land. In the 
Central Plateau maize is the basis of agriculture, and the improvement of yields 
has been a feature of the economic counter-offensive which is slowly replacing 
the military dragoon policies of the early war years in the centre parts of the 
country. 

Another set of modern themes which would be interesting, and may be feasible, 
are studies of the social history of some of the small towns of Angola such as 
Carmona, Malange, Nova Lisboa, Mocamedes or even the old feira of Dondo. 
On a larger scale there is still no adequate historical work either on Luanda, 
or on the Benguela~Catumbela—Lobito complex. Each presents an attractive 
range of opportunities to study immigration, urbanization, industrialization, 
race relations and a host of social and economic themes, both early and modern. 


20. Incidentally, the Golungo Alto records will have to be consulted for another reason: 
for a short while Cazengo district was subordinated to a regional governor stationed 
there, rather than to Luanda, The changes in the Angola administrative structure were 
many and complex, and do greatly affect the location of archival material. There is a 
useful, though not always reliable, guide by Mario Milheiros, Indice Histérico-Corogrdfico 
de Angola (Luanda, 1972). 
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Related to both the urban and the rural themes is the largest topic of all 
which is the recent history of white colonization in Angola. The settled 
planters, the wealthy expatriates, the great industrialists and bankers, the 
floating white proletariat, the angry young conscripts, the illiterate white 
peasants, the hopeful social planners and the isolated bush traders form a 
heterogeneous set of communities of fascinating diversity. They do not fit 
the readily available colonial stereotypes and richly deserve individual attention. 

For these modern research topics there are, of course, no available archives. 
The material relating to the old Portuguese republic, from 1910 to 1926, will 
gradually become available, but it is not known when the post-coup records 
of Salazar’s ‘New Republic’ will be opened. There should, however, 
be enough published data available to enable us to produce better analyses of 
the twentieth century than have so far appeared. The larger themes will 
clearly require long and well-supported campaigns of interviews on the ground. 
But valuable work can be undertaken through short-term library research.” 
There is an urgent need for a few well-chosen centres to collect and preserve 
library materials on Portuguese Africa. On the basis of such collections our 
knowledge of contemporary Angola could be enormously sharpened. 

This brief outline illustrates just a few themes of Angolan history which can 
be investigated by traditional, archival or even questionnaire research. Such 
research is clearly of importance to scholars in other parts of Africa. Firstly, 
the Angolan documentary records can supply insights into indigenous African 
societies from an earlier date than in almost any other area of Africa. Secondly 
the economic experiments of the old colonial period in Angola, before the 
scramble and partition, were a relevant, if neglected, aspect of the wider African 
transition from slavery to colonialism. Thirdly, and most significantly, modern 
Angola is an integral part of Southern Africa. Anyone concerned with the 
white-dominated sub-continent must understand the modern social and econo- 
mic changes taking place in Angola and this requires extensive original research. 
At the moment the investigations being sponsored by Portugal herself are 
rather sparse, be they historical, political, legal, diplomatic, economic or even 
strategic. Internally even the colonial administration lacks case-studies on 
which to base its planning procedures, and externally most interest has focused 
on the war, for which only a very limited amount of verifiable evidence is 
available. Not least of the reasons why students of Southern Africa should be 
interested in the recent political history of Angola is the apparently high rate of 


21. Since this article was written Franz-Wilhelm Heimer has edited a valuable collection 
of essays entitled Social Change in Angela (München, 1973). These illustrate well the 
modern themes of Angolan studies and the sources available for their study. 

22. One small technical problem faces Anglo-Saxon students, but it is not insuperable. 
Modern language teaching methods should enable an aspiring research or MA student to 
acquire a reading knowledge of Portuguese during a summer vacation in order to embark 
on a course in the October term. Additional skill can be gained by attending the Portu- 
guese university summer courses. 

23. For a recent piece of research based on questionnaire material see Franz-Wilhelm 
Heimer, Educação e Sociedade nas Areas Rurais de Angola (Luanda, 1972). 
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emigration from Angola to South Africa and Rhodesia. But although Angola 
may be of primary interest to historians of South Africa, there are aspects of 
the new Portuguese counter-insurgency policies which bear interesting resem- 
blances to the pre-independence policies of other colonial powers in tropical 
Africa. For instance the history of rural development and agricultural co- 
operatives in Angola during the 1970s will make very interesting reading to 
contemporary historians in other coffee producing countries such as Tanzania, 
Zaire and, perhaps closest of all, the Ivory Coast. 


APPENDIX 


The Arquivo Historico de Angola 

This is the largest archive in Angola. It has so far obtained about 4,000 codices 
and 8,000 files of documents. The codices go back to the mid-eighteenth century, 
with fragments even earlier. About half concern Luanda and the central 
government, but there are significant sets of regional records and the remnants of 
the old Benguela archives. A catalogue was published in 1966 and a cyclostyled 
supplement is available, together with a manuscript of comments and corrections 
by Miller. The external correspondence can in many cases be just as readily 
consulted in Lisbon. Some volumes are in an almost unusable state of preserva- 
tion. The unbound files are still in the process of being catalogued, but the 
records of 35 districts ate already organized. The first four cyclostyled volumes 
of catalogue have been produced (and gone out of print) and a fifth is exclusively 
devoted to Luanda. The sixth volume should appear soon. The following 
brief summary gives some indication of the archives’ scope. It is subdivided 
according to the volumes of the provisional catalogue. 


Volume 1 : 
Alto Dande 1-59 1861-1917 
Ambaca 60-101 1859-1914 
Amboim 102-5 1909-18 (Civil) 
Amboim and Seles 106-12 1907-18 (Military) 
Ambriz 113-219 1856-1918 
220-419 1880-1918 (Municipal) 
Ambrizette 498-515 1893-1917 
Baia dos Tigres 516-36 1900-15 
Bailundu 537-70 1895-1918 
Barra do Bengo 571-88 1844-1918 
Barra do Dande 589-618 1818-1918 
Benguela 1. 619-43 Concelho, 1880-1918 
2 644-744 Customs, Rail, CTT, Treasury, Banks, 
1856- 
3. 745-851 District, 1846-1919 
4, 852-65 Native Affairs, 1854-1915 
5. 866-912 PWD, Health, Navy, Justice, 1863~ 
6 913-1126 Municipal Accounts, 1864- 
7. 1127-34 Army, 1846-1918 
Volume 2 
Cabinda 1-160 1889-1918 
Caconda 161-211 1871-1918 (1 volume only pre-1885) 
Cacongo 212-55 1882-1917 (incl. land commission grants) 
Calumbo 256-87 1854-1914 


Camaxilo 288-96 1910-18 
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Cambambe 297-356 Concelho Admin., 1861-1918 
357-80 Death Certificates, 1884-1918 
381-420 Public Services, 1884— 
427-65 Justice, 1863-1918 
466-96 Services and military, 1865-1917 


Catumbela 497-612 1853-1914 

Cazengo 613-703 1860-1919 

Chibia 754-72 1891-1917 

Cuamato 173-7 1907 (Military campaign) 
Dembos 778-90 1872, 1900-10, Military 
Dombe Grande 791-859 1850-1916 

Dondo 1. 860-900 Concelho, 1850-89 
Volume 3 


Dondo (continued) 2. 1-68 Concelho, 1864-1918 
3. 69-110 Funerals, 1878-1914 
4. 111-300 Public Services, 1856- 
Dondo 5. 301-676 (7 vols. Native Affairs, 1876-1918) 
Municipal, 1845- 
6. 677-92 Military, 1844- 
Duque de Braganza 693-766 1865-1917 (2 earlier refs.) 
Egito 767-878 1856-1917 
Gambos 879-88 1866, 1885-1911 
Ganda 889-90 1915-16 
Golungo Alto 1. 891-925 Concelho, 1834-1917 
2. 926-78 Services, 1843-1918 
3. 979-1039 Municipal, 1868, 1885- 
4. 1041-? Military, 1861-1917 
Volume 4 
Huambo 1-6 1896-1916 
Huila 7-72 1867- 
Humbe 73-82 1884-1914 
Humpata 83-99 1881-1917 
Icolo and Bengo 100-70 1874- (odd refs. 1856, 1866, 1868) 
Lândana 171-77 1895-1919 
Libolo 178-226 1895-1918 
Lobito 227-43 1902-1918 
Volume § Luanda 4,620 vols. of loose papers 
1. Administração Civil 1895- (52 vols.) 
2. Administração do 1902- Certificates of poverty 
Concelho (57 vols.) 1862- Mixed correspondence 
1899- Letters of Central Admin. 
1887- Deaths 
3. Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industry 1903-12 (80 vols.) 
4. Customs 1839-1900 (25 vols.) 
1897-1920 (265 vols.) 
5. Social welfare 1870-1919 (10 vols.) 
6. Clubs and Societies 1882-1921 (14 vols.) 
7. Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino 1891-1919 (8 vols.) 
8. Municipal Admin. 1865-1918 (33 vols.) Avulsos 


1878-1900 (350 vols.) Receipts and expenses 
1900-17 (250 vols.) ditto 
Various (50 vols.) 
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9. Luanda railway 

10. PTT 

11. Religious 

12. Education 

13. Statistics 

14. Fazenda (Treasury) 
15. Geographical 

16. Geology 

17. Governo Geral 


18. Military Hospital 
19. Imprensa Nacional 


20. Justice 

21. Navy 

22. Military 

23. Native Affairs 


24, Public works 
25. Health 


Volume 6 (forthcoming) 
1. Moçâmedes 
2. Massangano 
3. Malange 
4. Porto Alexandre 
5. Quillenges (?) 
oxico 


1886-1919 Correspondence and Statistics (100 vols.) 

1871-1919 (230 vols.) 

1862-1915 (50 vols.) 

1862-1920 (35 vols.) 

1882- (60 vols.) Mainly deaths of Europeans 

1843- (180 vols.) 

1856-1921 (25 vols.—land grants) 

1912-18 (10 vols.) 
(830 vols. of orders, trials, passports, 
telegrams, agreements, etc., etc.) 

1863-1916 (800 vols. of patients records) 

1892-1921 (50 vols. incl. distribution lists for the 
Boletim official) 

1831-1916 (620 vols.) 

1844- 


(120 vols.) 

1843- (100 vols.) 

1895- (60 vols.—correspondence, labour demands, 
contracts, taxes) 

1875- (70 vols.) 

1871- (70 vols.) 


— possible other places also. 


THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS, BRITISH WEST AFRICAN 
NATIONALISTS, AND THE ITALIAN INVASION OF 
ETHIOPIA, 193 5—36 


by S. K. B. ASANTE 
University of Ghana 


Tue ITALIAN attack on Ethiopia in October 1935 posed a direct chalienge not 
only to the post-war system of collective security as established by the League of 
Nations, but also a problem of extreme delicacy for the Christian missions—-and 
particularly those of the Catholic church—and their endeavours in British West 
Africa. The ethical basis of their teachings was variously challenged by the 
militant race-conscious groups of nationalists who during the crisis persistently 
argued that twentieth century Christianity had no further value or relevance for 
the black man. The Catholic church was the recipient of particularly harsh 
criticism. In their bitterness, the ardent nationalists denounced Roman 
Catholics over the studied reticence of Pope Pius XI and the Catholic hierarchy 
generally towards the wanton aggression of Mussolini’s Fascist régime against 
Ethiopia. The unwillingness of the Papacy to intervene in the conflict deepened 
suspicions held by the nationalist groups of the existence of an imperialist 
conspiracy in Africa—supported by colonial governments and missionary 
societies. When it became clear that the Pope and the Catholic church would 
not intervene or even protest openly against the un-Christian action of the 
Fascists, it was assumed by the nationalist politicians that the Holy See and the 
Duce were acting in unison against Africans. Italy after all was the home of 
the Pope and of Mussolini, and many West Africans concluded that both were 
working in connivance. Thus, the Italo-Ethiopian crisis had the unexpected 
result that the Pope and the Catholic Church were made responsible for Musso- 
lini’s brutal actions. This created a mood of disillusionment which tended to 
make the nationalist groups cynical about and critical of all white pretensions. 
The purpose of this article is to throw some light on this neglected aspect of the 
West African response to the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. For reasons that will 
become obvious to the reader, more attention will be paid to the Catholic 
missions than to the Protestant. 


Christianity and the African response to colonialism 

The inferior status which was imposed upon Africans in their own ccntinent 
and in the New World, and the social discrimination which acted against nearly 
Dr S. K. B. Asante is a lecturer in the Department of Political Science of the University 


of Ghana, Legon. He completed a Ph.D. thesis of the University of London in 1972, 
entitled ‘The West African Response to the Italo-Ethiopian Crisis, 1934-1942’. 
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all Africans who came into contact with European societies, evoked a psycho- 
logical reaction which fastened strongly upon the compensating idea of an 
independent African kingdom of Ethiopia under an Aftican Christian King. 
The maintenance of Ethiopian independence was therefore an event of vital 
importance for the whole African continent, especially the West Coast, where 
there had been national awakening and pan-African consciousness as early as 
the 1880s, when Blyden’s pan-Negro ideas spread throughout the English- 
speaking countries in this region. The value of Ethiopia as a symbol of Negro 
African emancipation was enhanced by Biblical authority, especially the oft- 
quoted 68th Psalm: ‘... Princes shall come out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall 
haste to stretch out her hands unto God.’ To the early twentieth century 
African under colonial rule these revolutionary words seemed of dynamic 
moment. They evoked strong nationalist feelings, and became a message of 
hope, a standard slogan for Negro aspirations, and the passage was echoed and 
re-echoed in black nationalist literature.? Thus long before the Italian invasion, 
West Africans had tended to identify the future independence of African 
countries with Ethiopia, ‘the last vestige of black autocracy? and the shrine 
enclosing the sacred spark of African political freedom.? It is not surprising, 
then, that the probability that this last remaining independent kingdom in Africa 
was to be destroyed struck a highly sensitive emotional chord among the articu~ 
late West African nationalist intelligentsia, who violently agitated against the 
brutalities of the Italians, and who strongly reacted to the conspicuous silence 
of the Christian missions to the crisis. 

Already, long before Mussolini embarked on his fateful ‘civilizing mission’ in 
Ethiopia, many nationalists had identified Christianity and Western civilization 
with imperialism. In their view, the Christian missions were one agency 
(alongside the government and the foreign firms) through which Europeans 
exercised power over Africans. They held that there existed a latent but 
effective link between the missions and the imperial and colonial governments, 
and that the missionaries did collaborate in the conquest of Africa. Nationalists 
therefore attacked the missionaries as agents of imperialism who ‘conditioned 
the minds of Africans to accept imperialism’. This suspicion of a missionary~ 
government conspiracy was reinforced by another important and persuasive 
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factor: the silence of the missionaries on such widely felt grievances as racial 
discrimination, inequality, exploitation, denial of opportunity, and all the other 
features identifiable with colonial rule. Although these evils were patently 
un-Christian and contrary to missionary teachings, yet, in the eyes of the 
Africans, they were glossed over by the European missionaries.” To most 
nationalists, therefore, Christ, Western civilization, and colonization were 
so bound together as to be, in the words of one West African, indistinguishable: 


‘The word “Christ” has always been identified here with the British Empire 
...[and] the general feelings are that the Missionaries have been the front 
troops of the Government to soften the hearts of the people and while people 
look at the Cross white men gather the riches of the Jand.’6 


It was this apparent alliance between commercial interests, government circles 
and missionaries which strengthened the conviction of many nationalists that 
white men irrespective of their different endeavours in Africa, were allied in 
some way against Africans. They felt with Nehru that the Church had ‘served 
the purpose of British imperialism and given both capitalism and imperialism a 
moral and Christian covering....’’ Italian aggression against Ethiopia 
appeared to confirm the nationalists’ view that Christianity as a whole, specially 
the Roman Catholic church, and the Vatican in particular, had conspired with 
the Fascists against Africans. This view was reinforced by the unwillingness 
of the Holy See to become involved in the conflict, owing to the extreme 
delicacy of its position. 


The Holy See and the Italo-Ethiopian crisis 

After the annexation in 1870 of the sovereign state of Rome by the newly 
united Kingdom of Italy, a Law of Guarantees of 1871 was imposed upon the 
Papacy. Under this law the Pope occupied an anomalous position in inter- 
national law; the Papacy thereupon protested against this unilateral act of Italy 
and refused to co-operate formally with the Italian government until 11 February 
1929 when the Lateran Accords were signed by the two parties. With the 
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Lateran Treaty and Concordat the Pope was re-established in his dual capacity 
as spiritual leader of a universal church and a parochial temporal prince. In 
his political capacity the Pope, by Article 24 of the Treaty, agreed that the 
Papacy should remain ‘extraneous to the temporal competition between other 
states and to the international conferences summoned for such an object, unless 
the contending parties agree to appeal to its mission of peace.’ It was this 
aspect of the Lateran Treaty which the Catholics in West Africa frequently 
quoted in their defence of the silence of Pope Pius XI during the crisis.? 
Tradition as well as treaty obligation led the Vatican to stand apart from 
what in the political sphere could be’ construed as a purely secular 
dispute, 

However, in spite of the independence of the Holy See, which the pro- 
Catholic writers in West Africa constantly emphasized, the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Papacy was advantageous to its taking a definite stand in the cause of 
international morality. The Papacy indeed had this right, because in the same 
Article 24 of the Lateran Treaty that restricted its political activities the Holy See 
had reserved to itself ‘the right to make its moral and spiritual protest heard’, 
and this was the clause through which Pope Pius XI might speak out for the 
cause of justice and peace. Although it was the custom of the Papacy not to 
intervene and denounce any particular war as unjust, for this would mean passing 
judgement on secular causes and events, peace was important to the church. 
As Professor Binchy argued, ‘The greater the war the greater the disaster to the 
church, and in particular a European war in which Italy was involved would be 
a calamity of the worst kind... °° 

It is significant to observe, however, that neutrality did not imply complete 
indifference, at least before the outbreak of Italo-Ethiopian war in October 
1935. For, in spite of its ties with the Italian nation and its connections with the 
Fascist régime, the Holy See viewed Mussolini’s aggression in Ethiopia with 
deep concern and made this known in a number of public speeches and private 
interviews." In July 1935, for instance, Pope Pius XI was reported to have 
expressed at a private audience his disapproval of the threatened war. The Pope 
said that a war of the kind being prepared by Mussolini would be ‘abominable’, 
and that he still refused to believe that it would really take place; he further 
stated that he could not understand a civilized nation setting out to conquer 
another country, which it thought might be useful, in complete disregard of all 
existing laws and rules. It was like ‘going and taking something out of some- 
one else’s safe’. The Pope told his interlocuter that he could not bring himself 
to believe that Italy would really seek to destroy a country which for thirteen 
centuries had defended Christianity against Islam. He concluded solemnly: 
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‘Ifa war does break out, which I still do not believe, I shall be obliged to take a 
very serious step which I have been thinking over for a long while.”!* 

If this reported interview were correct, the Pope would seem to have supplied 
proof of his independence of judgment and moral courage. Pius XI was 
obviously vehemently opposed to the settlement of a quarrel between two 
members of the League of Nations by methods of ‘Blood and Iron’. This 
private disapproval of Mussolini’s action was followed on 27 August by a public 
address to the Catholic Nurses Congress at Castel Gandolfo in which the Pope 
condemned wars of conquest in an obvious allusion to the Ethiopian crisis: 


‘Already we see that abroad there is talk of war of conquest, of a war of 
aggression. ...A war which is only a war of conquest would be clearly an 
unjust war... One thing seems to us beyond doubt, that is, if the need for 
expansion is a fact with which we must reckon, the right of defence has its 
limits and its qualifications, and if the right of defence is to be blameless it 
must observe a certain moderation. ..’44 


This address was the Pope’s most complete and definite statement on the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis before the outbreak of war. It was addressed not only as a 
warning to the Fascist régime but also as an encouragement to those who were 
seeking a negotiated settlement. The passage concerning the limits of the right 
of defence was widely quoted as having increased the moral authority of the 
Papacy before international public opinion, and Pius XI was acclaimed as a fear- 
less leader not subservient to Mussolini.4 Elsewhere it was pointed out that the 
address was couched in terms that could not call forth Italian criticism. One 
thing is however clear. Pressure was exercised on the Pope by the Italian 
government through the Vatican’s secretary of state, Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, 
to attenuate the harshness of his remarks and. to counteract the bitterness they 
caused among the Fascist leaders.5 The Ita:ian government’s representations 
had their effect for, on 7 September, the Pope addressed a pilgrimage of Catholic 
ex-servicemen, and in reference to the Italo—Ethiopian dispute, said that he 
hoped and prayed for peace, but a peace that would satisfy the hopes and ends of 
a great and good people, which were his own people.'¢ 

This was the last public reference to the Italo-Ethiopian crisis made by the 
Holy See. And despite the growing seriousness of the Ethiopian affair and his 
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own concern, Pope Pius XI did not further warn or condemn the agressor or 
offer succour to the victim when the war finally broke out. What was more 
surprising, the Vatican did not encourage the various moves and attempts being 
made at settling the conflict on the principles of international law then universally 
accepted. The Pope remained studiously silent even though in his primary 
capacity as spiritual and moral leader he should have come out strongly and 
openly against what appeared clearly to be an unjust war. Throughout Pius XI 
seemingly endeavoured to maintain a stand as unobstrusive, and as enigmatic, as 
possible.’ 

The unwillingness of the Papacy to intervene in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute 
may be explained on an institutional level by its long-standing reluctance to 
involve itself in secular affairs, and by the particular acuteness of this reluctance 
when an issue involved the Italian state. The position of Achille Rattimwho 
was Pope Pius XI from 1922-1939—-was rendered more difficult because his 
natural feelings were strongly Italian (he had scarcely spent three years of his 
life outside Italy), and because he owed his status as an independent sovereign 
to the Italian Duce.4® Mussolini’s skilful negotiation of the Lateran Accords in 
1929 marked the high point of friendly relations between the Pope and the man 
‘whom Providence caused us to meet’ (to use Pius XI’s phrase).1® The Pope 
was anxious that nothing be done to jeopardize the continuance of the Lateran 
Accords. His social conservatism, together with a penchant for authoritarianism, 
made him unsympathetic to the progressivism of the young but powerful 
Catholic Popular Party of Luigi Sturzo and the activities of the Catholic trade 
unions. Although hostile to Fascist encroachments on the spiritual and moral 
domain, he nonetheless saw much in the régime that he could approve.?° 

Another important factor which influenced the attitude of the Pope was his 
belief that democracy was too feeble and incoherent to serve as a dam against the 
Communist tide; hence his attachment to the new form of authoritarian govern- 
ment of Italy as offering the only hope of successful resistance. He regarded 
atheist Communism as the enemy most to be feared and believed that the 
church should accept the aid of the Fascists in waging war against it, Thus 
throughout the period of the crisis, the whole point of view of the Pope was 
coloured by ‘his dread of Bolshevism’. He was afraid that if the Italian people 
were driven to desperation by the combined effects of sanctions against the 
country and an unsuccessful war in Ethiopia, they would turn Bolshevik or at 
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least anti-clerical. The Pope envisaged that the fall or transformation of the 
existing régime would encourage anti-Catholic propaganda, whether by Com- 
munists or American Methodists, and possibly even the denunciation of the 
Lateran Treaty and Concordant. All this made His Holiness dread the idea of 
giving offence to Mussolini! The view commonly held that Mussolini won 
the Pope to his side by declaring the desire of his government to bring the 
Ethiopian church, which Catholics believed to be schismatic, under the rule of 
the Roman Catholic church, can hardly be sustained. 

Moreover, the younger Italian clergy (with notable exceptions), as well as 
many of the older, were inclined to support the Fascist government. Indeed, 
it was the general attitude of the Italian clergy to the Ethiopian problem which 
seemed to justify the criticism levelled against the Catholic church in West 
Africa. Most of these were reported to have been swept away by a wave of 
patriotic enthusiasm and, like the Pope, by the pathological dread of the fact that 
the fall of Fascism would bring to power in Italy forces hostile to the Catholic 
church. Thus, speaking of the war of aggression which Italy was conducting, 
Cardinal Ildefonso Schuster of Milan, one of the most prominent members of 
the Sacred College, went so far as to say that the Italian flag was bearing the 
Cross in triumph over the Ethiopian plains and that the Italian army was 
opening the gates of Ethiopia to Catholic faith and Roman civilization.” Simi- 
larly, in a much publicized pastoral letter, Monsignor Cole, bishop of Nocera in 
Umbria, declared that the Ethiopian enterprise was ‘just and holy’ as well as 
necessary for the purposes of both defence and expansion. In his opinion, Italy 
was called upon to fulfil an important task, that of conferring the benefits of 
Catholicism on a backward people.?* Other bishops were widely reported to 
have stated that the Italo-Ethiopian war was one at which all good Italian 
Catholics should be united in working for the success of Italian aims and the 
triumph of the Italian cause.*4 It was not surprising, then, that the reaction of the 
bishops to the sanctions policy of the League of Nations was very violent, and 
must have strengthened the hand of Mussolini considerably. Throughout the 
crisis the church in Italy showed its solidarity with the national political, rather 
than with the universal religious community. In many instances bishops and 
archbishops organized collections of gold for the state; the bishop of San Minito 
declared himself ready to melt down the precious objects of his churches and 
the bronze of their clocks for the fatherland.” All these seemed to lend some 
credence to the various remarks which were made in West Africa against the 
Catholic church and its alleged conspiracy with Mussolini in the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict. As we have seen the Pope himself personally disapproved of the 
Ethiopian campaign, but he refrained from checking the martial ardour of the 
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Italian bishops, on the ground that a national clergy must be permitted, so far as 
they conscientiously felt able, to espouse the national cause. It was not sur- 
prising, then, that throughout the period of the Italo—-Ethiopian crisis the gap 
of misunderstanding and suspicion between the Christian missions and many 
British West African nationalists was never bridged. ‘The latter were bound by 
the solidarity of their beliefs to regard the former as the agent of imperialism 
and thus committed to the support of Mussolini’s action in Ethiopia. 


African nationalists and the role of the Catholic church 

It was this non-committal attitude of the Holy See which suddenly provoked 
a revival of nationalist criticisms of Christian missions in Africa which had been 
voiced a few decades earlier. The general belief was that the Christian world— 
particularly of course the Catholic church—was strongly in favour of Italy’s 
blatant act of aggression. The whole Ethiopian question was viewed by 
nationalists not merely as a test of the utility of the League of Nations, but also as 
an acid test of Christianity and Western civilization in Africa. 

Viewing the role of Christianity in world affairs against the background of the 
Italian atrocities in Ethiopia, some West African nationalist leaders rashly 
claimed that most of the sorrows of the world had emanated from the church. 
In their opinion, Christian Europe had over the years used religion as a cloak to 
perpetuate the greatest injustice and persecutions. The fate of the Huguenots 
in seventeenth century France and the activities of the Spanish Inquisition were 
cited as evidence of this contention. The Christian religion had used its 
influence not in the way of promoting peace, happiness and comfort that was 
assigned to it, but had used that influence to create turmoil, dissensions and 
strife.2° West Africans recalled that amongt the sins which the doctrines of 
Christianity counselled its adherents to denounce were selfishness and covetous- 
ness. But through covetousness Ethiopian women and children were hurried to 
death with all the speed which modern technology could command. Christian- 
ity also (it was held) advocated the brotherhood of men, and upon the principles 
of equality of rights of man every human being had the right to his possessions 
and property no matter what his race. The Ethiopian problem had shown that 
this principle was applicable to the white race only.?’ 

This vilification of the Christian church, and the tendentious and astonishing 
comments on Europeans’ belief in God,?8 was followed by a sharper and a more 
serious indictment from Wallace Johnson, who always tended to equate Euro- 
pean Christianity with colonial subjection. Wallace Johnson, who was bornin the 
early 1890s in Sierra Leone, but about whom little is so far known, was one of 
the most articulate anti-colonialists in West Africa of the 1930s. His activities 
in defence of the cause of Ethiopia, a cause which he saw as his cause, were 
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impressive. Unlike any of his contemporaries, Johnson’s response to the 
Italian aggression in Ethiopia was persistent and sustained throughout the period 
of the crisis. His indefatigable and belligerent pen commented upon every 
significant stage of the Italo-Ethiopian struggle.?® 

In an obvious reference to the Ethiopian crisis Wallace Johnson contended 
that the European had a god in whom he believed and whom ‘he is representing 
in the churches all over Africa’. But, in his opinion, the name of this god in 
whom the European believed ‘is spelt Deceit’, and its law ran: 


‘Ye strong, you must weaken the weak. Ye “civilised” Europeans, you must 
“civilise? the “barbarous” Africans with machine guns. Ye Christian 
Europeans, you must “‘Christianise’’ the pagan Africans with bombs, poison 
gas, etc. . .780 


These strong words were considered seditious by the colonial government in 
the Gold Coast, and in June 1936 Wallace Johnson and Azikiwe, the editor-in- 
chief of the African Morning Post, were arrested and charged under the Criminal 
Code Ordinance of 1934.4 This was the first trial under the Sedition Ordi- 
nance, and it provoked one of the most sensational events in the nationalist 
politics of the 1930s. Interested individuals and groups in Britain such as 
Reginald Bridgeman, secretary of the British section of the International League 
Against Imperialism formed by the world anti-imperialist conference held in 
Brussels in 1927,3? and Ronald Kidd of the National Council of Civil Liberties 
in Great Britain, vigorously intervened on behalf of Wallace Johnson. Kidd 
contended that the article was, in his view, certainly indiscreet, but it merely 
expressed the bitterness which all ‘our African fellow subjects are feeling at the 
cynical betrayal of Abyssinia at the hands of European powers.” Even 
some of the officials at the Colonial Office were themselves not entirely satisfied 
with the action of the Gold Coast government.*4 

But it was on the Vatican and the Catholic church that much opprobrium was 
hurled. The radicals like Azikiwe, Wallace Johnson, Nwafor Orizu, and even 
such moderates as Isaac O. Delano, violently attacked the Roman Catholic 
church, and contended that the Osservatore Romano, the official organ of the 
Vatican, had openly endorsed the war. To these uncompromising nationalists 
there could be no appreciable distinction between Roman Catholicism, Fascism 
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and the Italian aggression in Ethiopia. Thus, as they argued, every African 
who supported the Roman Catholic church supported Fascism, and this meant 
support for Italy’s atrocities in Ethiopia.” As a reprisal against the role of the 
Catholic church in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, they campaigned at the various 
centres of West African local political consciousness that Catholicism be entirely 
boycotted in Africa, for the following considerations. First, it was widely 
alleged that Catholic churches were harbouring Fascist agents in Africa, who 
should be denounced as spies. Secondly, there was the widespread view that 
Catholics in Africa were financially contributing to the victory of Italy in 
Ethiopia. The impression generally held was that the collections in Catholic 
churches in Africa were sent direct to the Vatican which, it was wrongly assumed, 
was being controlled by Mussolini, particularly since everything in Italy was 
state-controlled.3® Even some Protestant bishops in West Africa shared this 
belief, and supported the campaign against Catholicism. In Nigeria, for 
example, a Protestant bishop was said to have warned that, in view of the close 
relationship between the Vatican and Mussolini, further Catholic progress 
would be a disaster to Nigeria?” 

Thirdly, the campaign was inspired by the firm belief that the wavering 
attitude of the French towards the Ethiopian question was due to the fact that 
the French government at the time was not only composed principally of Roman 
Catholics, but also that it was being strongly influenced by the Vatican.*® The 
available evidence, however, would not appear to support this view. According 
to the confidential British Foreign Office despatches at the time, for instance, 
there were major difficulties in the way of the Catholic church exercising 
political influence in modern France: the Third Republic recognized no state 
religion, and laicism had become an essential part of its doctrine. The Catholic 
church in France was identified with ‘reaction’ and remained the object of 
profound and jealous suspicion to the government. Besides, there is evidence 
that even French Catholics had a strong strain of Gallicanism, which would 
make them instinctively resent any attempt by the Papacy to influence French 
policy. Finally, the bishops in France were reported to have received strict 
instructions to make no public reference to the Italo-Ethiopian conflict as, 
owing to the latent anti-clericalism in France, it was essential in Catholic 
interests that ‘no excuse should be given for an anti-Clerical movement from the 
Left? Thus, African nationalists’ contention that the French government at 
the time was Roman Catholic orientated was an oversimplification of the realities 
of the French situation. 

Considered in the light of what really happened, however, the contention of 
the Catholic organs in West Africa that the Roman Catholic church and the Holy 
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See strenuously worked towards peace throughout the period of the crisis, and 
even went to the extent of negotiating with Mussolini on the Ethiopian affair,*® 
would seem to be overstated; the reality was significantly different. There is 
also no evidence, as incorrectly argued by the Nigerian Catholic Herald, that 
Pope Pius XI declared that in the event of war Mussolini could get no sympathy 
from him.*! Besides, the fact that temporal powers such as Britain cr France 
had failed to persuade Mussolini to desist from his wanton attack on Ethiopia, 
as emphasized by some sections of the Catholic press, did not preclude Pius XI 
expressing moral concern about the Ethiopian question during the height of the 
crisis when he could be expected to do so, to serve as an encouragement to the 
efforts being made by these temporal powers to reach a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. No doubt the Pope could have been much more energetic in 
committing himself as definitely against the imperialistic and militaristic 
ambitions of Fascist Italy. 

The atrocities of Christian Italy in Ethiopia, and the failure of the Papacy to 
take a strong stand against Mussolini would seem to have shaken the foundations 
of the Christian faith in African, especially on the pan-African conscious West 
Coast. The whole episode, as one anti-colonial nationalist contended, had a ‘great 
effect on the minds of Christian African’, and remained for along time ‘an important 
factor in determining the attitude of Africans towards the Christian church’. 
Africans could hardly understand how a Christian people could be guilty of such 
horrors, covetous ofthe national home of another people, and dishonour solemn 
pledges. According to T. B. Allotey, a Gold Coast adventurer in Ethiopia at 
the time of the crisis, the traumatic experience constrained ‘thousands of 
Africans’ to turn from Christianity to Islam.* 

Apart from discrediting Catholic missions in Africa, there is evidence that the 
Ethiopian question caused a setback in a number of the missionary activities of 
the Roman Catholic church. In Cape Coast, the headquarters of the Catholic 
church in Ghana, some ardent young men were alleged to have openly announced 
severing their connections with the Roman Catholicchurch.™ Similar repcrts came 
from other Catholic centres such as Kumasi, Keta, Ho and Accra (Gold Coast). 


39, FO371/19227, Sir George Clerk, British Ambassador in Paris, to Foreign Secretary 
Sir Samuel Hoare, 30 November 1935. 

40. Gold Coast Catholic Voice, September 1935. 

41, Nigerian Catholic Herald, October 1935. 

42. Ako Adjei in Ram Desai, Christianity in Africa as seen by Africans (Denver, 1962), 
p. 73. A student colleague of Kwame Nkrumah at Lincoln College, Pennsylvania, in the 
late 1930s, Ako Adjei was one of the leading post~-1945 nationalists in the Gold Coast, 
He was a foundation member of the United Gold Coast Convention, the first post-1945 
Boe political party in the colony. 

43, B. Allotey in New Times and Vohiopia News (established in London in May 1936 
by sylvia Pankhurst, the renowned suffragette), 14 November 1936. The author has so 
far not discovered any evidence in support of this rather exaggerated claim of Allotey, 
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44. African Morning Post, 10 October 1935. The impact of the Ethiopian qusstion on 
the Sierra Leone Christians can be found in Sierra Leone Weekly News, 7 September 
1935; also Sierra Leone Daily Mail, 28 and 30 September, and 25 October 1935, 
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In Nigeria, one of Azikiwe’s disciples, Nwafor Orizu, an Ibo militant nationalist, 
added ‘Abyssinia’ to his name and called himself Akweke Abyssinia Nwafor 
Orizu. He leaves us in no doubt that his faith in man and European Christian- 
ity began to shake ‘from its roots’ as a result of what took place in Ethiopia; 
the attitude of the Pope ‘imposed a heavy burden upon my idea of God’. 
These thoughts inspired Orizu to travel to America in February 1939 to further 
his education, a venture which he felt might enable him to ‘conquer my 
deficiency’ and to study the American tradition of ‘Liberty or Death’. With 
Christian Europe’s treatment of Ethiopia in mind he contended that it was not 
that Africa was ‘backward’ but that Europe had no ‘discipline’. He declared 
that the Ethiopian episode should be a warning to Christian Europe that the ‘soul 
of man in Africa is awake, and resolves to be free now and forever.’46 

Interest in independent or separate African churches received fresh impetus 
as a result of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. For instance, the African church in 
Nigeria was reported to have significantly increased its converts, for Africans 
could not forget what seemed to be the ‘attitude of the Roman church during 
the Abyssinian matter’.4? The African Church Chronicle, a quarterly magazine 
devoted to the affairs of the African church, declared in its editorials that the 
silence of the Pope was a warning to the African ‘to go back to the land, to the 
indigenous institutions of the land from which he has been hewn.’ It also 
argued that the more Africans embraced foreign religions, the more they would 
be disposed to compromise on the aggression of Christian European powers in 
Africa just as did some Catholics in West Africa with regard to the Ethiopian 
question.*® The Italo-Ethiopian experience indeed played a part, even if only 
minimally, in stimulating separatism as an instrument of African liberation. 

The Roman Catholic missions in West Africa were not unaware of the 
increasing hostility to the church during this period. Some missionaries were 
very much upset, and preoccupied by the repercussions of the nationalists’ 
reaction on Catholic interests in Africa. For, as one Catholic organ admitted, 
the air was ‘charged with Anti-Catholicisn.’49 In order to maintain their hold 
over their converts, and as a safeguard against the anti-Catholic campaign, 
Catholic priests at various centres in West Africa launched a sustained counter- 
attack to explain to their adherents the actual role of the Catholic church in the 
Ethiopian conflict, At the gold-mining centre of Obuasi in Ashanti, for 
instance, a Catholic priest was said to have ‘preached to his flock’ about the 
sweeping condemnation of the Christian missions by the militant nationalists, 
and seriously advised a Catholic agent of the African Morning Post in the 


45. A. A. N. Orizu, Without Bitterness, pp. 55-6. Orizu explained that his name 
‘ Abyssinia’ was taken after the Italian invasion, and thatit reminded him of what European 
Christianity and diplomacy meant to the security of Africa. 

46. Ibid., pp. ix-x, xii. Born in Eastern Nigeria in 1920, Orizu came under the influ- 
ence of Nnamdi Azikiwe. He was one of the notable Eastern Nigerian nationalists during 
the early post-war period. 

47. Isaac Delano, One Church, p. 16. 

48. African Church Chronicle (Lagos), October~December 1935, 

49, Gold Coast Catholic Voice, February 1936, 
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district to give up the agency.5° Other strategies in the Gold Coast took the 
form of the inauguration of Catholic societies and youth movements. In 
Kumasi a Catholic Young Men’s Society was begun in December 1935. Its 
main objective was to mobilize the Catholic youth in the Ashanti province to 
stoutly face the challenge posed by the Ethiopian question at the hands of the 
nationalists. 

The polemics between the Catholics and the nationalists in West Africa 
reached such a disturbing stage that the Gold Coast Catholic Young Men’s 
Society and the Catholic Women’s League resolved at an extraordinary meeting 
at Cape Coast on 13 November 1935, that ‘as long as the present policy con- 
tinues’ no Catholic should read any of the radical nationalist papers, especially 
the African Morning Post of Nnamdi Azikiwe. The meeting hoped that if the 
thousands of Catholics in the Gold Coast refrained from buying such papers it 
would tangibly show ‘our strong resentment of their scandalous policy’. It 
was further decided that the illiterate members of the church, both men and 
women, should be enlightened about the true position of the Pope who had ‘no 
voice in the quarrel between nations unless asked to arbitrate’.*4 It is sig- 
nificant to note that Bishop Porter, the head of the Roman Catholic church in 
the Gold Coast, added his weight and influence to the campaign. He recom- 
mended to the Catholics during the period of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict the 
following words which were boldly printed in every issue of the main Catholic 
organ in the country: 


‘My dear children, I earnestly ask you to bear no malice against these mis- 
guided people. Like our Lord himself, we must be ready at all times to love 
the sinner but hate the sin, and breathe with Him that Prayer of sublimest 
Charity—“ Father, forgive them for they know not what they do”,’5 


The Ethiopian question seemed to have posed an unprecedented challenge to 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in West Africa (and indirectly to the other 
missionary societies). For decades, if not for centuries, the West African had 
been taught that the European race was superior because it was Christian; 
hence he was acutely conscious and critical of any un-Christian behaviour by a 
white man. When Christian Europe and the Pope appeared indifferent to the 
precepts of Christianity, the West African was not only disencharted but 
annoyed at being duped by humbuggery and a holier-than-thou attitude. The 
crisis, therefore, tended to undermine the extensive evangelical activity of the 
Christian missionaries, their long monopoly in the field of education, and their 
critical role as torch-bearers of Western civilization. 

50. Catholic Papers, Cape Coast, Ghana. 
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PEASANT PRODUCTION AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 1890—1914 


by I. R. PHIMISTER 
University of Rhodesia 


WHEN OUTLINING some of the characteristics of the structural underdevelop- 
ment of colonial Tanganyika, Dr John Tliffe emphasized the ‘development 
within the country itself of a pattern of regional inequality which became 
relatively fixed and rigid. In Tanganyika this occurred during the 1930s, 
but in Southern Rhodesia a similar pattern was already largely determined in 
the second decade of this century and was confirmed by the Land Apportion- 
ment Act of 1930. As in Tanganyika, three broad economic sectors can be 
identified in Southern Rhodesia in this period: (1) that sector or regions special- 
izing in production for export—for example, mines and, increasingly, certain 
capitalist farms and company-owned plantations; (2) a sector supplying the 
export-producing regions with food and services; and (3) a third category 
which consisted of ‘peripheral regions which either supplied migrant labour 
or stagnated in near-isolation from the territorial economy.”* 

In Southern Rhodesia this second sector was primarily in the hands of 
peasant? producers until shortly after the first World War, although their 
position was steadily undermined from roughly 1908 onwards. The establish- 
ment and expansion of the mining industry without an accompanying capitalist 
farming sector initially created favourable market opportunities for the emerg- 
ence of an African peasantry in significant numbers. But because the general 
profitability of the first sector, particularly in terms of minimization of wage 
costs, depended largely on the size and exploitability of the labour pool in the 


The author is a graduate of the University of Nottingham and the University of Rhodesia. 
He is completing a doctorate thesis on ‘Mining in South-Central Africa’. 
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third category, it was vital that capitalist agriculture should dominate the 
second sector. 

A report at the turn of the century described Africans as ‘agriculturalists . . . 
[who] do not view the prospect of becoming miners with any enthusiasm. 
Their present occupation . . . pays better, and is a more pleasant life’; and this 
revealed an unsatisfactory situation from the viewpoint of the developing 
capitalist sector. One solution suggested was that the mining companies 
should produce their own grain, thereby depriving the peasant of his market 
and causing him ‘in order to pay his taxes and meet his other requirements, 
to bring into bearing his only other source of income, that is his owr. labour.’* 
The essence of the situation was that if the peasant could ‘work for himself to a 
great profit he [was] not likely to work for the white settler for wages’,’ or at 
least not for wages compatible with settler profitability imperatives. Once the 
conflict within the second category was resolved in favour of capitalist farming, 
however, it led more or less directly to the relegation of peasant producers to 
lliffe’s third category and, perhaps, ultimately to proletarianization. 

More broadly, the creation of African peasantries, as well as the subsequent 
differentiation among them, was ‘primarily the result of the interaction between 
an international capitalist economic system and traditional socio-economic 
systems’. As capitalism has further developed, it ‘has begun to phase out 
the very peasantry at first defined and created.’® The basic validity of this 
concept has been demonstrated for South Africa by Colin Bundy, and is central 
to Arrighi’s analysis of the proletarianization of the African peasantry in Southern 
Rhodesia.® But it is important to remember the caveat, entered by Richard 
Gray and David Birmingham, that 


‘economic development in Africa has often been seen as an encounter between 
two extremes: self-sufficient homesteads, the inward-looking units of a 
subsistence economy, have been confronted by a vigorous, world-wide, 
alien industrial economy . . . [but such an] abrupt dichotomy . . . nevertheless 
obscures and distorts our understanding of the earlier, pre-colonial period,’!9 


4. G. Arrighi, ‘Labour supplies in historical perspective: a study of the proletarianiza- 
tion of the African peasantry in Rhodesia’, Journal of Development Studies, 6, April 1970, p. 
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Without this caveat, not only the ‘earlier pre-colonial period’, but also the 
beginnings of the colonial era are likely to be misunderstood. The word 
‘primarily’ in the earlier quoted explanation is of great importance, because it is 
very probable that the emergence of African peasantries following interaction 
between international capitalism and at least some ‘traditional socio-economic 
systems’ was one of scale rather than innovation. Although capitalism un- 
doubtedly redefined the structural position of such peasantries and greatly 
enlarged their scale, future research might be usefully employed in examining 
this field. , 

The purpose of this article is to indicate certain modifications to Arrighi’s 
analysis, to examine briefly the interaction between traders and peasant pro- 
ducers, and to illustrate at ‘ground level’ an aspect of the process of structural 
underdevelopment by providing a case study of the Victoria district. 


Mining development and peasant production 

Because of the extensive experience by the Shona and Ndebele in pre-colonial 
trade, even Arrighi’s cautious observation that in the 1890s Africans may have 
displayed some unfamiliarity to market opportunities is largely unwarranted." 
The violence and dislocations associated with early white penetration, together 
with the African risings of 1896-7, naturally complicate the task of probing 
African appreciation of, and responses to market opportunities. However 
what evidence does exist, indicates a swift awareness and exploitation of such 
opportunities. In September and October 1890 some Shona were already 
selling a variety of produce, including grain, sweet potatoes, pumpkins and 
groundnuts, to the ‘pioneers’—-as, indeed, villagers had done to earlier white 
travellers before 1890. The Shona were soon appreciated as being ‘close 
dealers’; in Manicaland, for example, it was said that 


“[the] native does not show the whole of his wares at once, he keeps his best 
things hidden in the back, a few hundred yards from the camp. If he finds 
there is a lively demand for food and milk, he will return to the bush, call 
his caretaker from his hiding place and part with all he has. If his supply is 
greater than our demands, he will go home and consume his produce in his 
own house, returning with more when the milk and mealie market improves. ’!* 


The following year, Percy Fitzpatrick found the Shona 


‘anxious to barter and quicker to trade and more eager for business than any 
native I have yet seen. So keen are they on business’, he added, ‘and so 


11. Arrighi, ‘Labour supplies’, p. 201. African sale of ‘labour-time’ in the early 1890s 
was equally discerning. 

12. NAR A2/1/1, P. Cambell, camp, Mt Hampden, to Cape Times, Cape Town, 12 
October 1890; NAR LO 5/2/3, G. Pennefather, Fr Salisbury, to Harris, 17 September 
1890; NAR H.Mss. WI 2/1/1, Hugh Williams letters, 14 October 1891. 
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quick to perceive an opening, that they have broken up fresh ground, and 
planted double crops this year, in order to supply the rush of the white men. 71° 


This trend was sustained in 1892, by which time prices had risen near the 
towns where the demand for produce was greater.14 The Shona were not 
alone in this perception of market opportunities. In 1891, the trader Dawson, 
acting for Lobengula of the Ndebele, was anxious to sell cattle and sheep to the 
whites in Mashonaland. By 1895 the dependence of the mines cn peasant 
produce had increased to the extent that the Wedza district normally exported 
large quantities of grain to the mines in Matabeleland. A partial crop failure 
the same year caused prices to rise and consequently forced the temporary 
closure of many mining activities.16 

The basic components of this situation survived the 1896-7 risings unaltered, 
and in fact the favourable ‘terms of trade’ enjoyed by the peasant vis-à-vis the 
capitalist sector enabled the former to recoup certain of their losses in a relatively 
short time. In Matabeleland at least one district planted a variety of crops 
‘considerably in excess of their own requirements, with the express intention 
of trading’, while in Mashonaland the price of some peasant produce took 
cognizance of high transport costs: ‘One native asked the other day 7s. for a 
small calabash of very bad honey weighing about 14 lbs. Perhaps the transport 
rates have got something to do with the Mashona’s idea of coin. He could do 
little with a shilling in a store here at present.”1” Even Cecil Rhodes was 
startled by the extensive acreage cultivated by Africans. When confronted 
with a report which claimed that the estimated African population cf 500,000 
worked over 600,000 acres, Rhodes could ‘hardly believe this possible. It 
seems such an enormous extent of land for the number of people ... if true, it 
shows what an important asset the native is.’18 

The scattered extent of the Southern Rhodesian mining industry provided 
the African peasantry with widespread markets for its produce, and in the period 
under discussion such markets, although of differing size and duration, expanded 
constantly as more mines were actively developed and brought into production. 
The proliferation of small workings after the beginning made to the restructur- 
ing of the mining industry in 1903 greatly increased the number of markets 
13. J. P. Fitzpatrick, Through Mashonaland with Pick and Pen (1892), edited by A. P. 
Cartwright (Johannesburg, 1973), p. 45. 
14. NARH.Mss. DA 6/3/3, ‘Mashonaland as a field for Colonization’, dated 1 July 1892. 
15. NAR H.Mss. US 1/1/1, J. W. Dawson, Umfuli, to Lo Bengula, King of the Amande- 
bele, 13 November 1891. 
16. NAR A15/1/1, Statist, Record Office, to H[is] H[onour] the acting Administrator 
Col. Rhodes, 23 March 1895; Rhodesia Herald, 11 September 1895. 
17. NAR NB 6/1/2, Statistical report, Insiza District, for half year ending 30 September 
1897; Rhodesia Herald, 27 October 1897. 
18. NAR H.Mss. MI 1/1/1, Rhodes to Milton, 5 December 1901. Both this statement 
and, for example, Wilson Fox’s 1910 Memorandum on Problems of Development and Policy, 
indicate the need for examination of the (changing) imperatives of the various components 
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likely to depend on peasant produce. Two effects can be distinguished here. 
At the level of individual mines, grain could often be purchased more 
cheaply locally from peasant producers than from larger centres where high 
transport rates were an important cost factor.1® But as regards the overall cost 
structure of the mining industry, wage reductions were of far greater importance 
in ensuring its profitability and such cost minimization was related to under- 
development of the peasant sector. 

During the boom of the regional mining economy between 1894-5, average 
mine wages in Southern Rhodesia were relatively high,?° but were still insuffi- 
ciently attractive to bring forth labour in the required numbers. In the less- 
favoured province of Mashonaland where wages were lower than in Matabeleland 
one Native Commissioner observed that: 


‘10s. a month is a ridiculously low wage for a native at the present price of 
food and am not at all surprised at them being unwilling to work for it. 
After working 30 days a native gets 10s. for which he can only buy 24 lbs 
of meat at 5d. per Ib, this is just enough food for an adult native for 12 days, 
so that if his family consisted of two only, they would starve on his earnings., 


In both provinces the resultant gap between the supply and demand of labour 
was customarily closed by the device of forced labour. The Native Com- 
missioner for Hartley frankly reported that he was ‘forcing the natives of this 
district to work sorely against their will’, a practice which was later revealed, 
by their own admission, to number at least half of the Native Department 
amongst its adherents.22, However, even this mechanism was hindered in its 
operation by the viability of the peasant sector: ‘Should the Mashonas be 
compelled just now to leave their cultivation, the bad effects would be felt later 
on, thereby entailing much expense etc., on Syndicates, Prospectors, etc, as 
they would have to procure grain down Country. ’? 

The rise in cash wages on the mines between 1899 and 1902 was itself in 
part a direct reflection of the viability of the peasant sector and not, as Arrighi 
has claimed, due to mining companies working gold deposits ‘irrespective of 
the costs involved’.** Even as the mining industry was beginning a phase of 
modest expansion, the outbreak of the Boer War thrust it back into increased 
dependency on peasant grain production. Completion of railway communica- 
tion with the south at the end of 1897 had allowed some of the larger companies 
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to import food supplies, but this partial independence from the peasant sector was , 
ended when hostilities cut the rail link. The Chief Native Commissioner for 
Matabeleland noted that owing to ‘the interruption of railway communication 
with the South, and the high price of grain occasioned by the war, the natives 
have been able to trade their grain at a considerable profit.’ Peasant prosperity 
aggravated the ‘uncertainty’ of labour supplies and increased mining costs, 
particularly wages. Later wage reductions on the mines were largely successful 
because of the increasing number of foreign Africans (that is, Africans from 
outside Southern Rhodesia) recruited for mine labour, but were also related to 
the progressive underdevelopment of the peasant sector. 

A suggested limiting factor on peasant responses to market opportunities is 
the extent to which this can be done ‘ without threatening the security of minimal 
subsistance production’.“* For various reasons this calculation was probably 
central to Southern Rhodesian peasant responses, which largely consisted of 
increased production of ‘traditional’ crops or the sale of livestock. There were, 
however, important exceptions, sometimes associated with the move of African 
entrepreneurs to commercial agriculture.2” Increased production of ‘traditional’ 
crops was nevertheless eminently suited to the demands of the various markets 
provided by the mines. The one which affected the largest number of peasant 
producers, and which was most important, was the demand for labourers’ 
tations which, before the promulgation of the 1908 Diet Regulations (and to a 
certain extent, afterwards) consisted mostly of mealie meal occasionally supple- 
mented with meat. The cornering of this market by capitalist agriculture was 
central to the subsequent underdevelopment of the peasant sector, and the 
broad features of this process have been well described by Arrighi. 

A further dimension to the markets provided by the mines was the ‘private’ 
demand of labourers for extra foodstuffs to supplement their inadequate rations. 
Associated with this was the supply of beer to mine compounds by surrounding 
villages, and also the sale of food to migrant labourers travelling to and from 
the mines. The benefits of such a market were obviously limited to villages 
within a reasonable distance of mines and to those favourably sited on labour 
routes, but the small-scale, individual nature of such transactions did have the 
merit of having little attraction for capitalist farming.?® In 1906, for example, 
a Native Commissioner observed ‘gangs of native women taking beer to the 
mines for sale’, and so remunerative was this market that 


‘all the natives living within 20 miles of the mines [were] able to make suffi- 
cient out of the trade to cover their liabilities to the Government and private 
individuals’.?9 

25. CNC, Matabeleland, report for year ending 31 March 1901. 
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Similarly, in the Belingwe district, where foreign Africans working on the mines 
earned a combined total of approximately £600 per month, ‘nearly every penny 
was spent on beer, women and meat’, with the result that neighbouring villagers 
were able to obtain ‘all the money they require[d] by the sale of grain, beer, 
small stock, and fowls’.8® Sale of grain to mine labourers for beer-making 
purposes realized far higher prices than those paid by traders, and when com- 
bined with prostitution was especially profitable: 


‘An old man and two or three youths with say six or seven women and girls 
go to the vicinity of some mine where they have a relation or friend working. 
They all carry grain and often already malted grain. A camp is made in 
the bush, while the women brew and the men tout for customers at the 
mines, and beer selling and prostitution by some of the women is carried on 
until they have sufficient money, they often returning with £7 or £8, and goods, 
blankets, hoes etc. purchased at the stores. ’3t 


Even this lucrative peasant activity suffered the fate of the general grain trade. 
The sale of beer was gradually curtailed following the implementation in 1912 
of the Kaffir Beer Ordinance, and although the ‘private’ market on the mines 
continued to provide a small-scale outlet for peasant produce,* its absolute 
importance appears to have steadily declined, primarily because of the falling 
real wages of mine labourers. 


Peasants and traders 
Much of the surplus generated by peasant production was ‘appropriated 
by Europeans in the form of labour-services, taxes, rents, etc’, and it also 


“became customary for European landowners to market their tenants’ produce, 
and often that of neighbouring peasants as well, a practice that must have 
effectively prevented Africans, or traders on their behalf, from underselling 
European producers.’ 


To this extent traders were in conflict with capitalist agriculture, but the long- 
term effect of their operations was to limit the absolute amount of money avail- 
ably for reinvestment and innovation in the peasant sector. Although the 
expansion of trading stores throughout many parts of the rural areas did provide 
otherwise unobtainable ‘markets’ for peasant surpluses, the bulk of the profits 
accrued to the traders themselves. A close parallel is found in Latin American 
experience, where it has been observed that a 


30. NAR NB 3/15, NC, Belingwe to Supt. of Natives, Gwelo, 12 December 1908. 
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“further obstacle to the commercial development of the smallholders’ economy 
is the marketing mechanism. On account of the contractual inferiority of 
the peasant, and the usual concentration of three commercial functions in 
the hands of single individuals (purchaser of produce, supplier of credit®4 
and vendor of consumptions goods), and surpluses developed by the little 
economy tend to be transferred to the middleman rather than remain available 
for reinvestment. ° 


In the period under discussion, the bulk marketing of peasant produce re- 
mained firmly under the control of traders, leaving only the ‘private’ market of 
the mines directly in the hands of peasant producers. This pattern appears 
to have corresponded closely to the classic patterns of exploitation followed by 
an earlier merchant capital in Europe; traders were able to buy produce as 
cheaply as possible from peasants precisely because of the ‘lack of development 
of the market’ and utilized their access to transport to exploit the ‘co-existence 
of local gluts and local famines’.2® In the Victoria district grain was traded 
from peasants at 12s. a bag, resold at approximately 25s. in the township itself, 
and by the time it reached the mines at Selukwe, cost between 50s. and 60s., 
although this latter price does partly reflect high transport rates. At a time 
when the local market value of grain was 20s. a bag, traders in the Charter area 
bought it at 10s., before reselling it in Salisbury and Hartley at 37s. 6d. per bag.3” 
One way of extracting the maximum profit from peasants was to offer only 
trade goods and refuse to pay cash for produce. Some traders even forced 
peasants to pay the costs of transporting grain to the various markets: 


‘A native is handicapped to a considerable extent in the sale of his produce 
not having as yet adopted any other means of transport than the old fashioned 
“pakamisa” [i.e. carrying], they are obliged to sell their grain to traders who 
make a double profit, viz:—on the goods and on the grain, and have also to 
pay transport to the place of consumption. *38 


These practices were resisted by peasants, but often their only alternative 
was to refuse to sell their grain surpluses. In 1898 the Native Commissioner 
for Belingwe noted that ‘Natives are already bringing grain in for sale but 
refuse to accept anything but cash. I am afraid they will have some difficulty 


34. Credit was rarely offered to peasants by traders in Southern Rhodesia; personal 
communication from Mr B. Kosmin. 

35. A, Pearse, ‘Metropolis and peasant; the expansion of the urban-industrial complex 
and the changing rural structure’, in Shanin, Peasants and Peasant Societies, p. 73. 
36. M. Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism (London 1946), p. 89. See 
especially NAR ZBJ 1/2/1, Native Trade and Production, by J. H~Farquar: ‘The method 
of trading in Native Stores is a sordid relic of the system that produced the merchant 
princes. 

37. NAR NB 6/4/2, NC, Selukwe, report for the month of January 1898; NAR N9/4/3, 
NC, Charter, report for the month of May 1899. 

38. NAR N9/4/20, NC, Umtali, report for the month of November 1907. For a 
particularly colourful description of the methods employed by white traders, see Stanley 
Portal Hyatt, The Old Transport Road (London, Andrew Melrose, 1914), pp. 90, 107-8. 
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in selling their grain as storekeepers and traders will only trade and refuse to 
pay even 10/~a bag in cash.’ In a neighbouring district peasants flatly refused 
to sell their grain because only trading goods were offered in return.?® Such 
payments, of course, served a further purpose in the colonial political economy; 
they meant that peasants were forced into wage labour in order to obtain cash 
to satisfy certain of their own needs and tax obligations to the government.*® 
The persistence of this practice—for different lengths of time in the various 
districts—is shown by the request in 1916 of peasants in the Makoni area for a 
store which, it was emphasized, should pay cash for grain.* Peasants could 
attempt to by-pass traders and deal directly with the mines and other markets, 
but this was generally a difficult option to exercise because of remoteness from 
markets and organizational and transport problems. So it would seem in 
many respects that traders represented institutionalized ‘raiding’ of the peasant 
produce surplus for the ultimate benefit of the capitalist sector, or as one African 
expressed it: ‘The result is this, that the storeman has highly improved his 
living conditions while the producer (African) remains poor in every branch 
of life. 48 


The case of Victoria district 

Certain of these features and aspects of structural underdevelopment are 
further illustrated by a brief case study of the Victoria district. The district 
was comparatively heavily populated, suitable for extensive grain production 
and was ideally situated to take advantage of the market opened when mines . 
in the Selukwe area began production in 1898. Local Africans initially serviced 
the Selukwe mines both as wage labourers and especially as peasant producers, 
but this latter alternative was increasingly denied them. As in other parts of 
the territory, stores were established in various parts of the district and grain 
was bartered or bought from peasants. It was sent to Victoria township, and 
from there conveyed to the Selukwe mines by wagon.“ At first the general 
terms of trade were firmly in favour of the peasant sector: 


‘the Native Makalaka has prospered, the Traders here consider them to be 
marvellously acute in business and they have traded all their surplus grain 
at considerable advantage to themselves . . . [and] have done very well with 
their sheep and cattle,”4° 


39. NAR NB 6/4/2, NC, Belingwe, report for the month of March 1898; NAR NB 6/4/3, 
NC, Bulalima-Mangwe, report for the month of December 1899, 

40. See, for example, NAR N9/4/4, NC, Mrewa, report for the month of May 1899, 
41. NAR N9/4/30, NC, Makoni, report for the month of June 1916. This practice 
reappeared during the Depression; see NAR 8138/22, asst. CNC to CNC, 3 October 
1931, Meeting of Natives of Mazoe District at Amandas. 

42 Secretary for Agriculture, Annual report for the year 1909. 

43. NAR ZBJ 1/1/1, Andrew Midzi, evidence, 13 June 1944. 

44. NAR LO 4/1/20, Civil Commissioner, Victoria, Agricultural Report for the year 
ended 31 March 1905, 

45. NAR LO 4/1/3, Civil Commissioner, Victoria, report for the year end 31 March 1898. 
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So dependent was the district on peasant production at this time, that when 
local white farmers wanted to charge their tenants a high rent, the Native 
Commissioner had to dissuade them as 


‘this district is very much depended on for grain, and if the Natives were 
shifted into Reserves from Farms whenever the Farmers were unreasonable 
the supply would be greatly interfered with. 4¢ 


The expanding demand for grain at the Selukwe mines was readily met by 
the Victoria peasantry and this was ‘gradually having the effect of placing the 
natives . . . on the high road to prosperity’.“? This prosperity adversely affected 
the labour supply from the district, a phenomenon interpreted by the Acting 
Administrator in the usual terms of settler ideology: 


‘In Victoria there is a huge Native population of which only a very small 
proportion ever work at all. They are a contemptible race of men, weak, 
cowardly and indolent, relying on their wives to till their fields, gather their 
crops, and earn for them the hut tax which they are too lazy to earn for 
themselves, 48 


The opening of the Gwelo-Salisbury railway in 1902 was the most important 
single element affecting the subsequent underdevelopment of the peasant 
sector in the Victoria district. It meant that it would be possible in future to 
send grain from Salisbury and the Charter district, for example, to the Selukwe 
mines at prices considerably below those which had previously ruled. For the 
local traders, the only profit maximizing solution to the problem seemed to lie 
in considerably reducing ‘the prices at which they have hitherto purchased 
grain from natives, and further to abandon the practice of paying for grain in 
cash."49 But even so, a considerable amount of peasant grain went unsold in 
the 1902-3 season because the Selukwe mines could now draw on cheaper sources 
of supply.5° By 1905, the market price of grain at Gwelo and Selukwe was 
‘guided very largely by the conditions ruling in Salisbury and Bulawayo, and 
as during the year Mashonaland figured as the largest producer of grain local 
prices were maintained at about Salisbury market price plus railage.’* 

The consequences of this were significant; within two years the price of 
grain at Selukwe and Gwelo had dropped by 50 per cent, and in Victoria the 
number of trading stations declined as the local grain traders were undersold 
at Selukwe by farmers near Salisbury who had the advantage of being situated 
46. NAR N9/4/4, NC, Victoria, report for the month of July 1899. 

47. British South Africa Company, Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia, 1898-1900, 
OR T the report of the acting Civil Commissioner, Victoria, for the years 1898- 


48. NAR LO 4/1/6, Captain Lawley’s Report (1899-1900), Bulawayo, April 1900. 
49. NAR LO 4/1/12, Civil Commissioner, Victoria, report for the year ended 31 March, 
1902. 


50. NAR N9/4/14, NC, Victoria, report for the month of February 1903. 
51. NAR LO 4/1/20, Civil Commissioner, Gwelo, report for the year ended 31 March 
1905. 
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near the railway." The stock trade however, less susceptible to transport 
rates, expanded considerably in this period. Most of the cattle and sheep 
required for slaughter purposes at Gwelo and Selukwe were obtained from the 
Victoria district. In 1908 the local Native Commissioner observed that 


‘large numbers of cattle have been sold by the natives, and [the fact] . . . that 
cattle have risen in value, naturally affects the labour supply... The majority 
of peasants are not anxious to leave their homes and prefer selling their 
stock, °53 


The following year peasants were no longer producing grain in any significant 
quantities for the market, the price having dropped too low. In fact, many 
were purchasing grain from Europeans with the profits they had won from 
the sale of livestock.54 , 

By 1910 a number of features were evident; the collapse of the grain trade 
left local Africans with two alternatives, migrant wage labour on the mines and 
settler farms, or continued sale of livestock. The latter was only a short-term 
alternative in the face of the accelerating development of capitalist agriculture 
through public sector subsidization. For the reasons outlined above, the 
cultivation of grain by peasants was substantially reduced in the Victoria 
district, and the sector’s underdevelopment was symbolized in 1911, when, 
following a poor season, ‘it was found necessary to import mealies .. . from 
other districts . . ., probably for the first time in the history of the country. 5 

In the Victoria district lack of rail transport was vital in bringing about the 
underdevelopment of the peasant sector but, as Arrighi has demonstrated for 
the territory as a whole, it was the interaction of this factor with others such as 
land tenure and a variety of politico-economic mechanisms which raised the 
‘effort-price’ of peasant participation in the produce market to the ultimate 
benefit of commercial farming and the capitalist sector in general. It was those 
factors which effectively prevented any significant resurgence of peasant pro- 
ductivity once Victoria was in a position to take advantage of the ‘Blinkwater’ 
railway extension after 1911. 

By the beginning of the century most of the land within 40 miles of Fort 
Victoria itself had been alienated, leaving as reserves for Africans areas which 
were described as largely ‘rocky and unfit for cultivation’.5® Many Africans 
at first were allowed to remain on alienated lands, subject to various rents, fees 
52. NAR LO 4/1/25, reports of the Civil Commissioners, Gwelo, Victoria, for the year 
ended 31 March 1907. 

53. NAR LO 4/1/20, Civil Commissioner, Victoria, report for the year ended 31 March 
1905; N9/1/11, NC, Victoria, report for the year 1908. 
54. NAR LO 4/1/29, Civil Commissioner, Victoria, report for the year ended 31 Decem- 


ber 1909. 
a NAR A8/1/6, Civil Commissioner, Victoria, report for the year ended 31 December 
911. 


FA R. H. Palmer, ‘The Making and Implementation of Land Policy in Rhodesia, 
1890-1936’, University of London, unpublished PhD thesis, 1968, p. 115. 
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and/or labour services, and in 1903 only some 10 per cent of the population of 
the district lived in the reserves. By 1913 this proportion had risen to over 
40 per cent, following the imposition of further rents and the growing occupa- 
tion of farms by white settlers.57 As a result of the Native Reserves Commission 
of 1914-15 the Victoria reserves were slightly increased, but were pushed 
further from the town and, where practicable, from the railway. There is no 
reason to doubt that the general opinion expressed by Inskipp, the Acting 
Director of the Estates Department, was equally applicable to the Victoria 
district: 
‘It is disappointing that it has been found necessary to recommend the assign- 
ment of so much new land; at the same time the greater part of the land so 
recommended is of inferior quality and therefore more suited for native than 
for European occupation; further it is hoped that the native reserve land 
to be returned to the Company will prove or. . . superior quality to that for 
which application has been made. ’58 l 


In such ways was the ‘effort price’ of peasant participation in the produce 
market raised. 

It should further be noted that when capitalist agriculture in the Victoria 
district began to develop, it initially shared certain of the problems experienced 
by the peasant sector as regards rail transportation to markets. But for the 
peasant sector this factor played a major part in precipitating an ‘irreversible’ 
change ‘in the sense that subsequent recoveries could not restore the previous 
position of the African peasantry vis-à-vis the capitalist economy.”®® Settler 
farmers, on the other hand, were able to explait their favourable class position 
to consolidate their hold on the best land and gain access to the agricultural 
loan bank, For Southern Rhodesia, as in South Africa, ‘the structural under- 
development of the peasant sector was the other side of the coin of capitalist 
development. *®° 

A full-scale study of the African peasantry in Southern Rhodesia is, perhaps, 
one of the more urgent tasks awaiting those concerned with the social sciences. 
Land and labour policies in the territory are receiving considerable attention 
from historians, economists and others, but both would take on richer meanings 
in the context of a detailed analytical examination of the African peasantry, 

57. Arrighi, ‘Labour supplies’, p. 208; Mackenzie, ‘African labour’, p. 190. 
58, Palmer, op. cit., pp. 244, 251. 


59. Arrighi, ‘Labour supplies’ > p. 216. 
60. Bundy, Emergence and decline of a South African peasantry’, p. 388. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDEPENDENT AFRICA 


by ADRIAN HASTINGS 
College of the Ascension, Birmingham 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING and least well-known aspects of recent African 
history has been that of developments within the christian churches—both 
through the emergence of many new churches founded by Africans and through 
the re-shaping of the ‘mission’ churches. There were those who, twenty 
years ago, surmized that christianity was so much an element within the colonial 
phenomenon in most parts of Africa that it could only crumble with the demise 
of colonial rule. It is now clear that this is very far from being the case: while 
the churches have vast problems and have clearly, in some cases, not yet fully 
emerged from their own ‘colonial’ era, they are also showing a new vigour, 
powers of expansion and adaptation, together with skill in exchanging new roles 
for old. By 1974 it is possible to look back upon the 1960s and to obtain some- 
thing of a coherent picture of developments within the post-independence 
decades. This is a task common to all workers in the field of near-contemporary 
history, carrying with it its own inevitable pitfalls but worth-while precisely 
because of the proximity of its subject to those involved within it. Such, 
anyway, is the purpose of a project of seminars and research which is now taking 
shape in relation to African christianity in a number of centres in Africa and 
Europe. Seminars have either begun or are being planned at Fourah Bay, 
Yaoundé, Jos, Ibadan, Mindolo and elsewhere, as well as at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London and at the Department of Missiology 
in Louvain. While each of these seminar centres is planning its programme in - 
its own way, they are linked by a common concern to bring academics and 
church people together to analyse some of the chief themes in recent church 
life and work, 

It is anticipated that the separate programmes of these centres will culminate 
in an international conference to be held somewhere in Africa within two years 
at which the work of all of them can be brought together and discussed in a 
wider context and with resources not available at a local level. While the aim 
of the whole project is to concentrate upon what has been happening within 
the churches since about 1960, it is realized that this can often only be under- 
stood by casting an eye a good deal further back and then comparing the post- 
independence experience with that of earlier decades. It is hoped that, so far 
After service in Uganda and Zambia, Fr. Hastings has been engaged in several research 
projects on Christianity in recent African history. Further details about the times and 


places of seminars connected with the London one may be obtained from the Centre for 
African Studies, School of Oriental and African Studies, London, WC}. 
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as is appropriate in any particular field, the three chief ecclesiastical groups 
(Roman Catholic, Protestant ‘mission connected’, and ‘independent’) will be 
" considered equally, and that while seminar centres will naturally often tend to 
concentrate upon more limited geographical areas, the project as a whole will 
embrace the whole of independent Africa south of the Sahara. 

At Freetown a two-day conference on church schools and the relationship 
between the churches and the Ministry of Education since 1961 with papers 
from government officials, churchmen and academics was arranged for February 
1974 as part of the programme; there and in other centres the shape of the 
continued involvement of overseas missionary societies within the African 
church, the clash of marriage practice and church discipline, and emerging 
patterns of ecclesiastical ministry are among the topics chosen for consideration. 

At the School of Oriental and African Studies our seminar programme for 
the year 1973-4 has been divided into three parts. In the first term we con~ 
sidered various aspects of church-state relations: in the second we examined 
patterns of ministry and organization in the different churches, together with 
the altering shape of their involvement in secular structures such as schools 
and hospitals: in the third term (May—June) we will be taking up various themes 
in the life and literature of religion—the relationship between prayer and the 
treatment of sickness; the mutual impact of the churches and social divisions of 
various kinds; the area of marriage and family life; the image of christianity as 
revealed in recent African literature; the growth of a specifically African theology. 

Our regular method of approach this year at SOAS has been that of a weekly 
two-hour seminar devoted to a specified but pluriform theme approached 
across some four to six papers written, circulated and read in advance. The 
papers presented have often adopted divergent points of view and the subse- 
quent discussion has frequently proved extremely stimulating. 

In October-November of last year we began with an introductory discussion 
of the typology of church-state relations which was concerned not only to 
distinguish significant types of church and of state, and to analyse the recurring 
factors which make for conflict or cooperation between the two, but still more 
to explore the specifically African dimensions of such a typography. In the 
following weeks the consideration of a theme was generally closely related to, 
or even lost within, the analysis of one or two type cases. Thus the discussion 
of confessional parties or confessional links with parties inside a multi-party 
political system in fact concentrated almost wholly upon what happened in 
Uganda between 1958 and 1968. The character of the Democratic Party 
was considered at some length, and a number of the participants agreed that 
over-easy criticism of it as a cover for the political action of the Catholic Church 
was largely unjustified—at least for the years 1960 onward. It was felt that 
Benedicto Kiwanuka himself—as a figure of a christian politician of independence, 
integrity and ability, a man undoubtedly respectful of church leaders but far 
from subservient—deserves considerably more recognition than he has received. 
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The subsequent seminar considered the church and the one party state, 
concentrating upon and comparing Nkrumah’s Ghana and Nyerere’s Tanzania. 
It was asked why the churches appeared to have been so critical of Nkrumah, 
so sympathetic to Nyerere. While it was felt that the degree of conflict between 
them and Nkrumah could be exaggerated, it was realized that a whole range of 
issues relating to the relationship between the churches and society were in- 
volved in such a question. While a personal comparison between Nyerere and 
Nkrumah provided part of the answer, it did not provide the whole. The very 
fact that Nyerere’s experiment came some years later than Nkrumah’s has 
meant that it has benefited from the wider swing in christian thinking in the 
same years towards more socialistic models for society. 

The next week an analysis was attempted of the involvement of the churches 
in civil war situations in the Sudan and Nigeria on the basis of six initial papers. 
The similarities and dissimilarities between the two conflicts were brought out. 
Clearly the role of the church in such situations is both delicate and vital. 
There were strongly divergent views at the time about the propriety of certain 
courses of action and at this relatively short distance it was still not possible 
to arrive at any sort of a consensus. How far do aid programmes involve a 
political commitment? How far can the international church appear to take 
up a position when the local church is divided? Are the tasks of aid-giving 
to those in distress and being a non-partisan mediator almost mutually exclusive ? 
How far did the churches contribute to the breakdown of understanding which 
precipitated war, how far did they afford organs for conciliation, and how have 
they fared in the post-war situation? It was suggested that the churches had 
burnt their fingers in aiding Biafra and as a consequence showed too little 
concern for the plight of the southern Sudan, but—as was inevitable with such a 
varied and subtle range of questions—no one point of view gained over-all 
support. 

Further discussions have centred upon the relationship within Zaire between 
the state and the Kimbanguist church, while a wide range of interaction from 
open conflict to near alliance was illustrated from Zambian experience involving 
Lumpa, the Witnesses, the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the United 
Church of Zambia. The particularly pacific post-independence experience 
of the churches in Kenya was also examined, with special reference to the forceful 
role of the Kenya Council of Churches. 

Since the new year the SOAS seminars have been looking at patterns of 
ministry within the churches. In this area it was found necessary to proceed 
more denominationally with a session devoted to each of the three main ecclesi- 
astical groups. It has become clear that a great deal is going on in this area, 
often in response to the massive numerical growth many churches have experi- 
enced since 1960. In discussion the need was felt for up-to-date factual surveys 
of the overall organizational structure of the churches together with a more 
detailed study of cases in which notable adaptation really has occurred. 
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The aim of the seminars throughout is to combine a sympathetic, even 
intimate, approach to the life of the churches with an academic detachment. 
From the ecclesiastical point of view the subject may well have a more than 
African significance: it could be that African christianity will appear as some- 
thing of a pace-setter for the wider church in the last third of the twentieth 
century, and it may be hoped that our findings could be of some service to 
church leaders in understanding the issues confronting them. But essentially 
the purpose of the exercise is not solely or even primarily theological: it is an 
independent attempt to interpret one side of the life of modern Africa because 
that side appears to those taking part to be of interest and significance for the 
whole. 


BOOKS 


REVIEWS 


Idéologies des Indépendances Africaines, by Yves Bénot. Maspero, Paris, 
1972, 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 358pp. Map, index. 26°70 francs 
paper-back; Constitutionalism in the Emerging States, by B. O. Nwabueze. 
Hurst, 1973. xii+3l6pp. £425. 


Y. Bénot and B. O. Nwabueze in studying the phenomena of superstructure— 
the one African ideologies, the other ‘constitutionalism’ in the new states—are 
both led into much wider fields of interest. Nwabueze is concerned with the 
whole problem of political development, using as a starting point the example 
of Nigeria. Bénot, in a new edition of his book, enhanced by more detail and a 
chapter on the African attitude to the white-dominated south, embraces all the 
political life of the continent: undoubtedly one of the most important contri- 
butions on Africa in the French language, as Pr. Alexandre recognized in Revue 
Française de Science Politique (XXI 4, 1971, p. 914). 

The books exemplify two scientific approaches opposed to each other and 
mutually exclusive. Nwabueze is a liberal, Bénot (who was close to Nkrumah 
and revolutionary African circles and is published by Maspero, the editor of the 
francophone extreme Left) is a Marxist and militant. The Nigerian scholar 
postulates the legitimacy of the Westminster model, the Frenchman holds that 
‘les problèmes de la démocracie ne doivent pas être envisagés sous un angle 
formel’ (p. 369). From one, repudiation of the principle of a one party state 
(pp. 155 et seg.), from the other, simply the assertion of a need to redefine the 
party’s structure and functions (ch. 6). One author sees pathological symptoms 
in attacks on formal democracy; the other only a certain logic, deplorable from a 
human point of view, and above all harmful politically for ‘la liberté d’expression 
ne peut être que profitable à tous ceux qui luttent pour liquider le colonialisme 
et le néo-colonialisme’ (p. 479). 

The gulf between the two authors widens when they seek to explain authori~ 
tarianism, military coups d’état and secessions. Nwabueze analyses the social 
and political variables: tribalism, regionalism, culture, etc. On the one hand, 
some will criticize him for explaining them too glibly and failing to appreciate 
the finer analyses of the phenomena: I am thinking in particular of the works 
of Balandier, Wallenstein, Mercier and others on tribalism (but on this point 
Bénot is equally disappointing). On the other hand, the author sees these factors 
only through the prism of the psychology and motivations of individuals—essenti- 
ally their personal ambition: ‘The problem is largely human rather than institi- 
tutional. And the motivation for the politician’s authoritarian tendencies is 
power together with its wealth and prestige’ (p. 301). The judgement of a 
moralist, Bénot would reply. But, let me reassure the British reader! Although 
both a Marxist and a Frenchman, Bénot claims a certain lack of deference to 
theory and gives precedence to the facts (p. 435). However, events only take on 
significance when they are integrated into a structure (or better, infrastructure): 
in particular, set in the international context, which is passed over virtually in 
silence by Nwabueze. Bénot subscribes to the theoretical model of dependence: 
Western capitalism dominates the African continent, the national régimes are 
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the means towards this relationship of domination (although the author recognizes 
à propos of Cameroon that they do have an autonomous political dynamic). 

Again, the focus of interest of the two researchers differs: Nwabueze devotes 
his best sections to the judicial and institutional implications of military inter- 
vention and secession, while Bénot’s critical examination of the subject tells us 
much about the everyday domination to which the masses are subjected beyond 
or as an extension of the institutional level, about the ambiguities of African 
socialism, the contradictions in progressive régimes, the theory and practice of 
revolutionary movements too often ignored. 


Paris JEAN-FRANÇOIS BAYART 


A General Theory of Magic, by Marcel Mauss. Translated by Robert Brain, 
with a foreword by D. F. Pocock. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1972, 148pp. 
Index. £225. 


It is unfortunate that this first translation of an important work of the Durkheim 
school should be marred by editorial carelessness, of which the worst indications 
are the omission of the name of Mauss’ co-author, Henri Hubert, and the lack of 
precise reference to the original source (L'Année Sociologique, VII, 1902-3, 
pp. 1-146). However the publication of an English translation of Esquisse d'une 
Théorie Générale de la Magie is to be welcomed, for the methods and concepts 
of the Durkheim school in the analysis of the social bases of belief and knowledge 
have been a seminal influence on English-language scholarship in this field. 
Social anthropologists in particular owe a direct debt to works such as the present 
essay of Hubert and Mauss. David Pocock draws our attention in the Foreword 
to the importance attached to this analysis by Lévi-Strauss. 

Hubert and Mauss distinguish magical systems of belief and action from religion 
on the one hand, and from science and technology on the other, as a natural class 
of phenomena, and enquire into their nature. While magic rests on a basis of 
collective ideas, of shared assumptions and expectations within a community, 
and therefore like religion cannot be studied merely in terms of individual psy- 
chology, it is above all a system of action. It is a means of doing things: you 
cannot have magic without a magician, and a magician is one who practises magic. 
Magic is therefore a field in which individual action produces theoretical and 
practical achievements, while religion remains essentially a collective phenomenon. 
Science, technology and medicine have developed partly from systems of magical 
ideas; and their concepts are rooted in what appear to be universal principles 
of magical thought. 

The argument is presented in a general form, end draws upon widely scattered 
material for illustration (with brief references to Africa), There is an uncritical 
use of evolutionary assumptions which the modern reader will reject. Indeed 
he may reject the basic premise of the argument, that a distinct category of magical 
belief and action exists in society. The categcry ‘magic’, and its relation to 
religion and science, has a more subjective character than perhaps we realize; its 
meaning in the English or French language is bound up with western history and 
thought. Perception of traditional African systems of thought is coloured by 
the historical relationship between Africa and the west; the categorization of 
much African belief and ritual as ‘magic’ has a good deal to do with this relation- 
ship. Hubert and Mauss themselves note, in general terms, ‘When two cultures 
come into contact, magic is usually attributed to the lesser developed’ (p. 31). 
The notion of ‘magic’ is more elusive than its positive analysis suggests. 
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Readers who are not specialists, but who are seeking enlightenment over 
questions of magical belief and practice, would do well to consult a specific study 
such as Evans-Pritchard’s Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande (1937) 
before tackling the present abstract discussion. This is not to deny the brilliant 
insights of Hubert and Mauss, some of which prefigure the conclusions of Evans- 
Pritchard’s study and have sharpened our general perception of magical matters. 


Institute of Social Anthropology WENDY JAMES 
Oxford 


History of West Africa, vol. I, edited by J. F. A. Ade Ajayi and Michael Crowder. 
Longman, 1971. xiii+568pp. 27 maps. £200 soft cover. 


There can beno doubt about theneed which the editors of this volume haveattemp- 
ted to satisfy for a basic university text-book of West African history—not a brisk 
bird’s-eye survey, we have plenty of those, but a balanced synthesis of the rapidly 
growing body of specialized scholarship on a scale appropriate to the practical 
needs of undergraduate students. This first of two volumes sets out to cover the 
history of the region (from Senegal to Nigeria inclusive) down to about 1800, 
each of the 13 chapters being assigned to one of the leading specialists on its theme. 
The editors have clearly had to contend with greater difficulties even than those 
which must of necessity beset all such collaborative ventures, and they are to be 
warmly congratulated on the measure of success which they have achieved. 
Some reservations must be made about the structure and proportions of the 
book as a whole—there is a certain improvised roughhewn quality about it—but 
its deficiencies hardly detract from the positive usefulness of what is offered. 
The scale is sufficiently generous, the scholarship assured and the quality of the 
writing almost uniformly high. This is more than simply the best, most reliable text- 
book now available: the original thinking which has gone into many of the chap- 
ters make it necessary reading for all who have a serious interest in the subject. 

The sudden death of Dr Bradbury deprived the book of the chapter which 
he was to have contributed on the history of Benin, but it is difficult to disagree 
with the editors’ comment that this is the only major gap. They have successfully 
avoided the old-fashioned concentration upon European activities. Professor 
Curtin’s masterly essay on the slave-trade, which contrives to focus attention both 
on its wider Atlantic setting and its impact upon African societies, is just what is 
needed. Yet the tendency which one finds here to adopt the expansion of Islam 
as an alternative master theme for the whole story, while it may involve less distor- 
tion, does itself entail some narrowing of perspectives. Such a presentation 
obscures other and older common factors and processes of cross-fertilization 
within West Africa. It is compounded by a somewhat patchy treatment of 
regions outside the Islamic sphere. There is a considerable time gap between 
Professor Shaw’s chapter on prehistory and the regional chapters on the coastal 
zones, which take up the story in 1500 or 1600; a gap not adequately filled by 
Dr Horton’s outstandingly useful chapter on stateless societies. It is to be hoped 
that Jater editions will, at least, include the chapter on ‘the archaeology of the 
proto-historic period’, which seems at one stage to have been planned (see p. 77) 
and a chapter by a specialist on the historical implications of the linguistic evidence. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, D H Jones 
University of London 
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An Economic History of West Africa, by A. G. Hopkins. Longmans, 1973. 
337pp. £5-00. 

This book stands as a milestone in African history. It is to be compared with 
Jan Vansina’s Kingdoms of the Savanna (Madison, 1966) and Roland Oliver and 
John Fage’s A Short History of Africa (London, 1962) in that it provides a compre- 
hensive survey of existing material, discloses Important gaps in research, and 
offers a synthesis which greatly transcends present studies. As the first detailed 
economic history of West Africa, it presents ar. argument based on the concept 
of the market which should revolutionize African studies. Hopkins demonstrates 
that African history can be, indeed must be, understood in terms applicable to 
other areas of the world and that analysis of economic developments must be 
central to any treatment of Africa’s past or present. These may not sound like 
revolutionary ideas, but anyone familiar with the field will know that many argue 
that ‘European’ concepts do not apply to Africa and that existing economic 
analyses in virtually all anthropological and historical studies are shallow and 
often mechanistic. Hopkins contributes a sophistication which is refreshing 
and should cause many scholars, not only those interested in West Africa but 
those studying other pre-industrial societies, to re-evaluate their own research 
and theoretical frameworks. 

Hopkins organizes his book in a descriptive and analytical fashion. Although 
the book is broadly chronological, he deliberately avoids a time framework overly 
dependent upon dates and facts. The result is very readable, often witty, and 
always full of new insights. Hopkins begins with an analysis of Western African 
domestic economy in the pre-colonial period. For this reviewer, it is the most 
provocative chapter, primarily because it considers domestic production and the 
indigenous distributional system as the basis for historical reconstruction. In 
one sense it is introductory in nature, but unlike most introductory chapters, it 
provides a foundation without which the study could not proceed. Within this 
context, the author discusses the limitations of =xternal trade, both Atlantic and 
trans-Saharan, on West African economic growth. He then analyses the origin 
of the modern economy, which he rightly dates to the early nineteenth century 
when exports of vegetable oils supplanted slaves as the mainstay of external trade. 
The shift related to West Africa’s development as a producer of raw materials 
for the emerging industrialized world of northwestern Europe. This relation- 
ship provided the basis for imperialism, which Hopkins correlates with swings in 
the world economy. For many this will be the most exciting part of the book, 
for the argument is convincing, asserts a much more active role for Africans in 
the course of the Scramble, and explains the timing of European conquest in 
terms which account for European rivalries, European commercial interests, 
and African responses. The thesis adds an important dimension to any under- 
standing of the colonial era, which Hopkins interprets through the concept of an 
‘open economy’, that is, economies heavily dependent upon exports of primary 
products and dominated by expatriate firms. 

This approach suggests a new perspective on colonialism. For Hopkins, the 
introduction of European rule was not as traumatic economically as is usually 
supposed. Rather, it rationalized a process of economic change already well 
underway. It permitted certain economic developments, particularly the con- 
struction of railroads, the expansion of wholesale marketing, and shifts in African 
population, but colonialism was not responsible for economic growth. Africans 
were, They assumed the risks, did the work, and responded to economic incen- 
tives which were emanating from the industrial world even before the colonial era. 
African submission to foreign rule was eased during the first thirty years of the 
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twentieth century because of generally favourable terms of trade, but economic 
setbacks between 1930 and 1945 laid the foundations for discontent and protest. 
With recovery after World War II and French and British promises of reform, 
independence movements found wide support for radical changes in Euro-African 
relations. Just as West Africa was conquered during a period of economic 
decline when the need to rationalize transport and commercial marketing was 
crucial, so virtually the whole area achieved independence at the end of an economic 
upswing, when it became apparent that the ‘open economy’ must close and Africa 
must establish a stronger economic position in the world. 

One of the most exciting features of the book is Hopkins’ evaluation of numerous 
concepts and ideas which are generally accepted by African scholars. Indeed 
Hopkins presents his case in terms of delimiting major positions in the field and 
discusses at length anthropological, geographical, economic, and other theories on 
African economic development. He rejects as useless such concepts as ‘tradi- 
tional’ and implies that ‘tribal’ studies are too narrow and often misleading, at 
least for the reconstruction of Africa’s economic past. On the other hand, he 
continues to use ‘legitimate’ as an adjective to distinguish other exports from 
slaves. While he argues convincingly that fundamental differences distinguished 
the export of labour and the export of primary products, it is not clear to this 
reader why one is more ‘legitimate’ than the other, except to those Europeans 
involved in polemics. But the adoption of an essentially European perspective 
for the shift in export commodities is one of the few inconsistencies in a book 
which will long be recognized as a major turning point in African scholarship. 

Like Vansina’s and Oliver and Fage’s earlier works, An Economic History of 
West Africa calls for new research, much of which will modify Hopkins’ analysis. 
Many scholars will criticize the book, but this is the author’s intention. On topics 
familiar to this reviewer, revisions will strengthen the argument that the pre- 
colonial economy was very complex, that economic change was well underway 
before the colonial era, and that economic relations have come a long way with 
this book. Future studies must use it as a starting point, and it can be expected 
that A. G. Hopkins will find himself at the centre of much future debate. 


York University Paur E, Lovejoy 
Toronto 


Black Star: a view of the life and times of Kwame Nkrumah, by Basil 
Davidson. Allen Lane, 1973. 225pp. Index. £250. 


Basil Dayidson is deservedly famed for a series of popularizations of African 
history which, combining sound scholarship and judgement with stylistic brilliance 
and the inner drive of a passionate humanism, can be warmly recommended to 
academic students and the general public alike. With interest and controversy 
as to the historical stature of Kwame Nkrumah at its present high pitch, no writer 
could have awakened more keen or widespread anticipation by his undertaking 
to publish a re-assessment of the ‘Black Star’. Sadly, not only will academics 
feel unable to extend the same commendation to this as to his previous volumes, 
but his more general readership will have good cause for disappointment. 

Popularization is bound to involve a certain simplification, and this is to be 
welcomed by the academic if the result is a genuine clarification of the major 
issues. But here we are presented with a mixture of simple-mindedness and 
confusion. These two characteristics are clearly inter-related. A great deal of 
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the confusion arises not so much from the admitted complexity of the man, his 
times, and the problems they confronted, as from the self-contradictory nature of 
old radical orthodoxies on the subject, by turn resignedly deterministic and wildly 
utopian, which Mr Davidson trots out for our consideration once more. On the 
one hand, the inevitable development of under-development within the inherited 
economic system required a complete break with the past; on the other hand, 
Nkrumah is alleged both to have attempted to change course too fast after 1960, 
and, at the same time, not to have gone far enough to break out of the vicious 
spiral. Such confusion is only further compounded by the suggestion that, to 
all intents and purposes, Ghana’s future pattern of development and Nkrumah’s 
eventual downfall were already determined by 1957. Genuine radicals, both in 
Ghana and abroad, surely seek to see beyond such naive models and propositions, 
and will not welcome their repetition. 

Two specific points of disagreement as to the interpretation of Nkrumah’s 
political personality and ideals must be registered here, since they are so central 
to an understanding of his career and achievements. Nkrumah, Mr Davidson 
suggests, ‘was never to be a great public speaker.’ Are we then to dismiss as 
mere fictionalization, for example, Ayi Armah’s description of the rhetorical 
power of Nkrumah: ‘the words dipping inside the listener . . .’ in The Beautiful 
Ones are not yet Born? Certainly not, judging from this writer’s conversations 
with those present at the early nationalist meetings. 

Secondly, and more important, Mr Davidson suggests that Nkrumah’s political 
ideal, for which he consistently worked, but which the tactics of his opponents 
and self-interest of his leading followers frustrated, was ‘a working democracy, a 
popular democracy’ (p. 99). Granted the inaccuracy of the accusations of 
dictatorial intentions voiced by Nkrumah’s opponents, it nevertheless remains 
the case that he was, from the start, insufficiently concerned with the principles 
of popular consultation and conciliation to permit any deflection of his own 
chosen aims and policies by such forces, or to present any determined opposition to 
the growing centralization and bureaucratization of the party machinery. In this 
sense only, moreover (in the sense, that is, of Bernard Crick’s definition of the 
‘political”), does it appear correct to suggest that Nkrumah ‘was not a politician 
at all’ (p. 15), though it must be doubted whether this is the sense intended to be 
given to this passage. 

For once, even the quality of Mr Davidson’s prose is not beyond criticism. 
Fluid and energetic it certainly remains, but, with one or two exceptions—most 
notably, that of Nkrumah’s horse-riding feat during the dyarchy—the imagery 
is contrived rather than illuminating, and the simplicity of the narrative is some- 
times excessive. In this, as in other respects, Basil Davidson’s new book appears 
to have been written with uncharacteristic haste and shallowness of judgement. 

School of Oriental and African Studies R. D. JEFFRIES 

London 


China and Africa in the Middle Ages, by Teobaldi Filesi, translated by 
D. L. Morison. Frank Cass, 1972. ix+10lpp. Illustrated, 1 map, biblio- 
graphy. £250. 

The seven voyages of the eunuch Cheng Ho with his enormous fleets of junks 
across the Indian Ocean in the early fifteenth century, and the silk painting of a 
Chinaman leading a giraffe by a leash at the imperial court (which the late Professor 
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J. J. L. Duyvendak brought to light and fame), bear witness to Chinese power and 
technology before the era of European expansion into the oceans. But it was 
an eccentric episode, explicable, as was its sudden cessation (and the official 
attempt to suppress its memory), only through a grounding in Chinese history. 
More important for Indian Ocean history, and especially that of its western shores 
comprising the African coast from Somalia to Sofala, was China’s indirect role 
over many centuries, its demand for ivory and other African products, and its 
exports which included fine glazed pottery—celadon and later blue-and-white 
porcelain. 

Sherds of these wares occur on several archaeological sites on the East African 
coast (and at Zimbabwe too): sometimes whole bowls adorn tombs and the insides 
of mosque domes by being set in the coral masonry and plaster. These would 
usually have reached their destination in Indian or Arab ships (which, 
with their crews, would account for the Chinese coins which also occur at 
these old East African harbour sites), Their significance then is less their 
Chinese origin than their place in the complex commercial system of the 
ocean; while for archaeologists they are especially valuable in providing 
dates for ruined buildings and buried layers more precise than local manufactures 
or radiocarbon tests can yield. Both Chinese and Arabic written documents 
attest this indirect contact with East Africa as early as the ninth century AD. 
The archaeological record on the Kenya and Tanzania coast is in agreement with 
this, but emphasizes that it was not till five or six centuries later that the volume 
of this traffic reached its peak. And Chinese wares continued to reach Africa 
during the Portuguese ascendancy in the Indian Ocean. 

It is this archaeological and documentary evidence contained in the secondary 
(and rather diffuse) literature which Professor Filesi attempts to collate in this 
essay. It was first published in Italian in 1962, that is, before a fuller and clearer 
picture and revised dating of East African coastal history and archaeology began 
to emerge from Neville Chittick’s work. But even for its time this essay is 
barely in full command of the historiography—the concept of a ‘Zinj empire’ 
being a glaring naivety—despite (or perhaps because of) the long bibliography. 
This bibliography has not been up-dated effectively, although a few oddly 
selected works published since 1962 are now interpolated. 

Whether one is hoping for an original interpretation or merely a lucid conspectus 
of the subject, this essay is disappointing. It contains little which was not covered 
in Duyvendak’s lecture-pamphlet China’s Discovery of Africa of 1949, or in 
Paul Wheatley’s later and more critically written articles. Filesi’s account is 
longer because it is more pedantic and less perceptive in its use and discussion of 
primary and secondary sources. He resurrects dead and silly ideas and inaccurate 
topographical identifications, usually to bury them again, it is true, but rarely for 
any reason not already argued adequately by Duyvendak or other scholars whom 
he cites (or quotes in chunks). The chapter on Chinese coins and pottery found 
on the East African coast is one which does not duplicate Duyvendak. But again 
its enclycopaedic approach to the literature does not help the reader to distinguish 
the reliable evidence from the suspect, the important from the insignificant. 

One wonders therefore on what criteria this work was deemed worthy of trans- 
lation into English and production between hard covers ten years later, By 
reproducing on the dust-cover some sentences—nay, parts of sentences—excerpts 
from reviews of the first edition, not all of which were so flattering, the publishers 
have perhaps become victims of their own propaganda. 

School of Oriental and African Studies J. E. G. SUTTON 

London 
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Decision-making in Ethiopia: a study of the political process, by Peter 
Schwab. Hurst, 1972, 20lpp. £3-60. 


The history of Ethiopian agrarian reform has not centred on social mobiliza- 
tion of the peasantry or on meaningful land tenure reforms but on limited altera- 
tions of the land tenure system that either improve government tax revenues or 
reward élites for loyal support. Dr Schwab’s thin volume is a condensation of 
his PhD dissertation and a case study of the passage and implementation of one 
of these limited tax reforms—the Agricultural Income Tax of 1967. 

This tax reform generated a number of conflicts between the forces of moderniza- 
tion and tradition. In focusing on the resulting interaction of such variables as 
Emperor, Ethiopian Orthodox Church, Parliament, traditional élites, Ministry of 
Finance bureaucrats and students, the author makes a number of important 
assumptions on the nature of politics and the process of modernization in Ethiopia. 
Some of these are that: Haile Selassie and his central bureaucracy are committed 
to modernization and rural change and not simply building a façade to satisfy 
world public opinion and donor nations; the Church is independent of the Crown 
and powerful enough to block modernization and rural change; Parliament is no 
longer a rubber stamp and its power is increasingly independent of the Emperor; 
Haile Selassie is encouraging the rise of the student movement to offset and limit 
the forces of tradition; the maintenance of the central régime will be threatened 
by any reform of land tenure or rural taxation; and the Emperor has alienated the 
forces of tradition and perhaps lost control of the forces of modernization. Al- 
though Schwab does not establish these and other assumptions with strong 
supporting data and thoughtful evaluation, they do provide future Ethiopianists 
with an important list of subjects requiring sound research and careful analysis. 

The book suffers from a number of major faults. Ignoring the complex diversity 
that characterizes rural Ethiopia, Schwab turns narrow institutional studies done 
in one region into misleading models for the entire country. An author delineating 
nationwide rural patterns as Schwab claims to do should engage in field research 
and never indulge in the luxury of generalizing from limited secondary materials 
available in the archives of the capital city. Many of the secondary materials 
utilized are of poor quality, incompletely understood by the author and hastily 
patched together in the book. ‘Moreover, the author ignores the excellent avail- 
able studies done on the same topics by Harrison Dunning, Taye Gulilat and 
others. At the analytical level, Schwab imposes the sociological paradigms of 
Max Weber and Gabriel Almond without searching analysis or supporting data, 
thereby establishing dubious conclusions about the process of modernization in 
Ethiopia. Finally, the work is marred by many factual errors and simplifications 
which are so misleading that it will take other studies to correct the misconceptions 
in the literature that this book will undoubtedly propagate. 

Despite these criticisms, other rural studies of Ethiopian development support 
Schwab’s basic conclusions that traditional forces will oppose any type of modern- 
izing régime that gains power after the exit of Haile Selassie; are strong, centred 
in the non-urban areas and will be particularly mobilized when modernization 
threatens their economic rather than their cultural interests; will permit modern 
legislation threatening their vested interests to stand as a façade but will halt its 
effective application through corruption or physical force; and may well have the 
power to shatter the fragile central government which supporters of the present 
Emperor view as committed to the process of change. Thus, the work confirms 
the conclusion of many Africanists that the future of Ethiopia is bleak and that 
an entrenched rural-based élite of landowners, merchants and government officials 
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will ultimately contain and control the process of change to the disadvantage of 
Ethiopia’s large peasant population. 
University of Colorado Jonn M. CoHEn 


Great Zimbabwe, by P. S. Garlake. Thames and Hudson, 1973, 224pp. 
17 colour, 113 monochrome plates, figures, maps, bibliography, index. £475. 

The author has completed a considerable amount of archaeological research, 
mainly in Mashonaland, and his practical knowledge of East Coast imported 
ceramics has facilitated his assessment of sites of the era of trade with the Portu- 
guese. Garlake has not, however, excavated at Zimbabwe. 

The main theme of this book is that people of one ethnic stock (presum- 
ably Karanga) built the walls and occupied Zimbabwe from the beginning to 
the end, a period estimated as about three hundred years. During this time 
there was a continuum of cultural change and development demonstrated by the 
pottery, building techniques and increasing evidence of trade. That any of this 
could possibly have been due to influences from outside Zimbabwe is completely 
ruled out. He maintains that Zimbabwe had ceased to be of any importance by 
the mid-fifteenth century. 

This interpretation of the evidence differs from that suggested by the 1958 
excavators who considered the possibility of outside influences as the cause of 
some of the changes in material culture revealed in the Acropolis Hill excavations 
and that an occupation of the buildings as a whole may have continued into the 
early nineteenth century. 

The use made of the three radiocarbon dates from excavations in the Western 
Enclosure on the hill includes little that is new. Obviously, as Garlake remarks, 
‘three dates do not permit complete certainty’ (p. 108). In view of the consider- 
able standard deviations this is an understatement. What is new is his abrupt 
termination of Zimbabwe occupation in the mid-fifteenth century based on the 
apparent absence of blue-and-white Chinese porcelain (p. 110). Previously 
Garlake wrote, ‘The chronology for the construction of Zimbabwe established 
here by imports certainly cannot be taken as final. It will never be completely 
certain how much information has been lost in the destruction of the upper 
deposits of the Great Enclosure, and too much depends on the piecing together 
of unreliable information on the work undertaken there.’ This was a reasonable 
assessment of the position which here has been replaced by definite assertions 
such as, ‘It (Zimbabwe) has no porcelain and therefore must have ceased to have 
any economic importance after the mid-fifteenth century’ (p. 110). The recent 
recovery of two fragments of blue-and-white Chinese porcelain from Zimbabwe 
dated late sixteenth to early seventeenth century suggests the need for 
caution.® 

The method used to re-interpret the sequence of events on the hill as demon- 
strated by stratigraphy and pottery is either to minimize or brush aside any aspect 
of the evidence not acceptable to the author. Two examples of this must suffice. 
With reference to pottery from Periods II, III and IV it is stated, ‘All this looks 


1. R. Summers, K. Robinson and A. Whitty, Zimbabwe Excavations 1958 (National 
Museums of Southern Rhodesia 23A, 1961). 

2. P., S. Garlake, ‘The value of imported ceramics in the dating and interpretation of 
the Rhodesian Iron Age’, Journal of African History, TX, 1 (1968) p. 29. 

3, Personal communication from C. K. Cooke, Curator of Monuments, Rhodesia. 
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as if it represents a gradual internal evolutionary process within a single tradition, 
subjected to no outside influence, rather than a:series of abrupt or basic cultural 
changes’ (p. 106). In fact there are clearly distinct differences between the 
pottery from the Period II level and that from the Period III levels above it. 
Whether or not the Period III tradition can have developed out of Period II, 
and how this may have occurred, is at present a matter for conjecture. 

Again, ‘The introduction of stone walls in Period III was a technological 
innovation and may signify nothing more.’ (p. 106). This isa mere guess. That 
a pottery change, new methods of building in clay and the introduction of stone 
walling all appeared together on this site are facts which surely may have owed 
something to outside, but not necessarily alien, influences. African oral traditions 
can supply numerous possibilities. Even Garlake ‘wonders what stimulated 
these changes’, but goes on to say, ‘There is nothing to suggest military power 
played any significant role’ (p. 183). One wonders what kind of evidence he has 
in mind. African warfare might leave little trace, and often relied heavily on 
magic and ancestral spirits. 

The failure to admit the fact that the evidence from the excavations sometimes 
allows alternative interpretations is an unfortunate weakness in an otherwise 
good piece of work. The presentation of the book reaches a rare standard of 
excellence. It has an attractive appearance and is clearly printed on thick matt 
paper. The plates are conveniently arranged and of superb quality. 


Bulawayo K. S. R. ROBINSON 
Rhodesia 


Bulozi under the Luyana Kings, by Mutumba Mainga. Longmans, 1973. 
xviii+278pp. Illustrated, 5 maps, bibliography, index. £350. £175 soft 
covers. 

Bulozi under the Luyana Kings is the first professional history of the Lozi kingdom 
(once known as Barotseland) in western Zambia. Itis based on a London doctoral 
thesis, and the author is the daughter of a senior Lozi court official: she is. now 
Zambia’s Minister of Health. The main features of the Lozi kingdom and its 
history have been reasonably familiar for some time, but Dr Mainga has given us 
the first comprehensive account of political change in pre-colonial Bulozi, based on 
a study of nearly all the written sources and on her own records of Lozi oral 
tradition. 

The first three chapters trace the growth of the kingdom from its origins, some 
time around 1700, to the early nineteenth century. There is a provocative 
account of Lozi government in the heartland, along the flood plain of the upper 
Zambezi: Dr Mainga argues, against Gluckman, that territorial divisions were 
important administrative units, and considers that Gluckman exaggerates the 
dispersal of tribute-paying groups (makolo). She also shows how the adminis- 
trative élite created by early kings began to turn against their masters and exacted 
legal and fiscal privileges. The next two chapters examine the conquest of Bulozi 
by the Sotho-speaking Kololo, and the ways in which this was both effect and 
cause of dissensions within the Lozi royal dynasty. Here the author depends 
heavily on Livingstone’s testimony: Lozi tradition has little to say on the Kololo 
period, and perhaps this is why the title of tke book refers to the Luyana (the 
original name for the Lozi) as distinct from the Kololo. The last four chapters 
discuss the restored Lozi kingdom and the remarkable achievement of Lewanika 
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in associating a highly selective revival of Lozi ‘custom’ with a cautious acceptance 
of Europeans. Very properly, Dr Mainga gives little space to the latter, since 
their political relations with the Lozi have been ably discussed by several recent 
writers. What is most new and valuable here is the light thrown on the attempts 
of Lewanika (and earlier rulers) to counter internal opposition by cultivating the 
support of one or more of the various subject peoples within the Lozi empire. 
On this theme, Dr Mainga learned much from informants outside the Lozi 
‘establishment’ on which Adolphe Jalla based his compilation of Lozi traditions. 

Dr Mainga’s book is very much a political history, and a dynastic history at 
that: the leading officials remain for the most part in the shadows. There is 
little examination of economic change, despite the obvious importance both of 
the local ecology and of long-distance trade. Nor is much attention paid to 
social change, despite the considerable degree of differentiation in this slave- 
owning society and the seminal impact of the first missionaries. There is also 
room for further study of the Lozi empire: Dr Mainga’s own fieldwork was 
concentrated along the central flood plain. A more serious weakness is the neglect 
of Portuguese and German sources: the published extracts from Silva Porto’s 
diaries; Capello and Ivens’ account of their travels in 1884; Holub’s Culturskizze, 
and Jensen’s report on collecting traditions at the Lozi capital in 1929-30. None- 
theless, Dr Mainga has given us what we most needed, a reliable guide to the 
political mainstream of Lozi history. She appends two essays on problems of 
chronology and on historical sources, together with a detailed list of her informants. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on making all this—with maps and pictures 
too—available at a price within the reach of individual paneer The book 
deserves to do well in Zambia. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, ANDREW ROBERTS 
London 


UDI: the international politics of the Rhodesian rebellion, by Robert C. 
Good. Faber and Faber, 1973. 368pp. £495. 


The number of studies which consider the problem of Rhodesia in its historic 
international context is very small. New additions are therefore of immediate 
interest. To be welcome, however, a book must go beyond a mere descriptive 
presentation. Robert C. Good disarms the critic by the modesty of ‘his aims, 
but his limited intentions are not lacking in ambiguities. He declares in a preface 
that his work is to be understood as analytical journalism, but it is based on the 
reduction of, as he puts it, the ‘conceptual baggage’ to a minimum. An author 
is not to be faulted for not having written the book which the critic seeks to write. 
But this book is well-nigh a-theoretical, and as such it hardly rises above the level 
of descriptive journalism, albeit of a solid kind. 

The weakness of British policy towards Rhodesia in recent years is shown clearly 
and in great detail. This was the case under the Wilson Labour government 
following UDI in 1965, when it might have been thought, if the anti-colonialist 
rhetoric and the self-image of the Labour party were taken seriously, that it 
would be at its strongest. Prime Minister Wilson is correctly presented as 
deceitful and as ready to make the largest possible concessions to white Rhodesia. 
But Robert Good is unable to recognize the real significance of the British position 
which he so carefully describes. Thus, he says it was a ‘fantasy’ when ‘Britain 
asserted the right of formal governance [over Rhodesia] while unable (or unwilling) 
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to execute the responsibilities of true governance’ (p. 66), and he also refers to 
British policy as ‘rudderless’ (p. 171), as a great ‘disproportion between frenetic 
effort and meagre result’ (p. 292), and as always representing ‘only a negative 
role’ (p. 320). He makes these superficial and inaccurate assessments of Britain’s 
relations with Rhodesia while simultaneously acknowledging that Britain sought 
no rapid transition to majority rule and, most importantly, that Britain aimed at 
‘maintaining . . . control over the pace and outcome of the Rhodesian crisis’ 
(p. 102), Self-evidently, British policy was neither rudderless nor negative when 
it aimed to control and in fact to limit change in Rhodesia. ` 

Good’s contradictory analysis also manifests itself when he correctly recognizes 
that Britain consistently tried to obtain at the United Nations only the minimum 
sanctions policy (ch. 8) and when, in ensuring that sanctions were imposed only 
in stages, it thereby assisted Rhodesia to build up a resistance against sanctions 
and to adjust economically (p. 295). Good here identifies, unrecognized by 
himself, more of the definitive characteristics of Britain’s policy of attempted 
control. -© There has been in fact no fantasy or particular disproportion between 
means and ends, but a complex and rather successful policy of support for settler 
colonialism, expressed even through inaction, which has endeavoured to adjust 
to altering circumstances inside and outside Rhodesia. Good’s analysis has failed 
to come to grips with the peculiar relationship of both conflict and co-operation 
between intransigent Rhodesian settler colonialism and the global policy of the 
British metropole, and foreswearing theory he has been reduced to presenting 
a variety of confusing metaphor instead. For those less afraid of ‘conceptual 
baggage’ the book should contain useful and reliable data. 

Bundoora, : 

Australia 


KENNETH Goop 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Geography of Africa, edited by R. M. Prothero. Reprinted with revisions, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973. 482pp. Maps and figures, index. £450. 
Despite its title, this is not a straightforward textbook, but an excellent collection 
of papers, each discussing an African region in terms of a selected theme. This 
reviewer is particularly impressed with the chapter by McMaster on land use in 
East Africa and that by Fair on racial patterns in South Africa, but all are both 
thoughtful and well-written. The changes made in this reprint -are very slight, 
so existing copies need not be replaced, but the essays do not yet seem too dated, 
and can all be recommended as providing valuable insights into contemporary 
Africa, The one disturbing feature of the reprint is a further increase in price: a 
paperback version would be most welcome. 
A.M.O’C. 


Safari: Records of East Africa’s Past, compiled by Andrew Roberts. African 
Archives File 1. OUP, Lusaka, and the National Education Company of Zambia, 
1972. £2-20. It is good to find a teaching ‘pack’ compiled by an author who 
is a specialist in the area concerned. Such kits are now an increasingly accepted 
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form of production for use in schools but, too often, are prepared by those whohave 
only a superficial knowledge of the area or theme covered. This collection is 
admirably chosen to illustrate a number of selected themes rather than to present 
a chronological survey, although a time chart and further reading list are provided 
together with a short introductory essay. The file is intended to give some 
impression of East Africa in precolonial times by means of eye-witness accounts, 
short historical narratives and pictures. Some of the illustrations are poorly 
reproduced which detracts from the appeal, but there is a good physical base map 
with map overlay transparencies. The file appears to have been prepared with 
upper secondary pupils in mind but one of the advantages of presenting material 
in this way is that, unlike the text book, it does not pre-empt the approach and 
could be used in different teaching situations and with different age and ability 
groups. Originally produced for teaching East African history in Zambia it 
could also have a ready market in the United Kingdom. An increasing number 
of teachers are concerned to teach African history either in its own right or, more 
probably, in the context of World History, but a major constraint has been the 
lack of suitable material of a good standard. Dr Roberts’ excellent contribution, 
therefore, is particularly welcome and it is to be hoped that the standard is main- 
tained through the series. 
E.O’C. 


Zambia before 1890: aspects of pre-colonial history, by H. W. Langworthy. 
Longman, 1972. vi+138pp. £200. Paperback 80p. Dr Langworthy’s book 
is based on a series of talks for Zambian radio. Half the brief chapters are focused 
on the various kingdoms; others introduce such themes as the origins of chieftain- 
ship, the slave trade and early missionaries. This is now the best available 
account of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Zambia. Maps and 
pictures enliven a rather pedestrian text; it is a pity that there are no quotations 
from travellers or oral traditions. 
A.D.R. 


The Making of a Middle Cadre: Rui de Pinto. Liberation Support Move- 
ment, Information Center, Richmond, Canada, 1973. 108pp. $1:50. The 
Making of a Middle Cadre is one of a series of tape-recorded life histories from 
African revolutionary movements. It is produced by the Canadian-based 
Liberation Support Movement for the purpose of ‘providing a vehicle through 
which individual members of “‘classes-in-motion” within the revolution can 
speak,’ or in the more down to earth words of Rui de Pinto himself, ‘so that 
many people can understand and feel how we feel about our struggle.’ Rui de 
Pinto is a ‘mestizo’ from a middle class background in Luanda, Angola, who, 
despite all pressures to the contrary, gradually and hesitantly moved in the direction 
of radical political views until, denied any other means of political expression, 
he joined the MPLA. Ii is an intensely personal tale of much drama, but at the 
same time much frustration, culminating in a moment of bitter irony when, having 
overcome many obstacles both before and after joining the movement—including 
a period of military training in Cuba on which it would have been interesting to 
have had more—his unit was intercepted a short distance from the Angolan 
border by the UPA, a rival Angolan nationalist group, and forced to return to 
Brazzaville. 

Rui de Pinto is highly educated and very articulate, and it is important that his 
story has been recorded. Yet it is perhaps even more important for the story of 
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the illiterate worker or peasant to be told as well, and it is to be hoped that this 
voice can also reach a wider audience and be heard with equal clarity. 
B.W. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE WAR IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 


by ADRIAN HASTINGS, 
College of the Ascension, Birmingham 


IT HAS BEEN WIDELY recognized that the single most decisive factor behind the 
April coup in Portugal was the advance of Frelimo in Mozambique. Dissatis- 
faction in Portugal with Salazarism might have been held indefinitely had it 
not been for the drain in resources and depression produced by the years of 
war in Africa, The war in Guiné-Bissau had gone very badly of late, despite 
Spinola’s attempted remedies there, but the country is small and its significance 
limited. In Angola the war of liberation began first, but in the last three years 
the division within the nationalist movement had been worse than ever: not 
only had three separate movements continued (FNLA, MPLA and UNITA) 
but the most important of the three, MPLA, had itself been split in two, and 
from a military point of view the Portuguese had undoubtedly made consider- 
able progress. But in Mozambique the situation by April 1974 had deteriorated 
almost beyond remedy, carrying with it the will of the army to fight on, the 
harmony of church-state relations and the reputation of Portugal throughout 
the world. The further Frelimo advanced, the more savage grew the reprisals 
of the army and the methods of the DGS, and as news of what was happening 
leaked out to the world guaranteeing ever more international support for 
Frelimo’s cause, the will of the army to continue indefinitely with an unwinnable’ 
war finally cracked. Only three weeks before the coup 10,000 more troops had 
been moved in haste from Angola to Mozambique, one of Caetano’s last moves 
in his long struggle to hold together the inheritance of Salazar. 

Important as the Mozambican war has undoubtedly been and vast as the 
consequences of its outcome are likely to be, surprisingly little has been written 
about its course and character. It is, of course, always extremely difficult to 
build up a coherent picture of a guerilla war, particularly when—as in this 
case—the government and its apologists were continually, until very recently, 
attempting to belittle its scale and significance. Writing in mid June 1974 it 
is still impossible to say for sure whether the war is about to end or whether it 
will simply enter into a new, perhaps still more bitter, phase. What is certain 
is that during the two months since the April coup Frelimo’s position has been 
further greatly strengthened in the country as a whole. 

Father Hastings is the author of Wirtyamu, reviewed later in this number of African 


Affairs by Louis H. Gann. Other reviews of recent literature on Portuguese-speaking 
Africa appear at pp. 370-76. 
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Mozambique was a very late starter in the raze of modern African politics. 
In 1960, the year of Africa, when so many countries gained political inde- 
pendence, there was in Mozambique still not a single well known leader nor 
political party. The only name Ronald Segal could find to include in his 
Political Africa, A Who’s Who of Personalities and Parties, published in 1961, 
was that of the outspoken Portuguese bishop of Beira, Mgr de Resende. One 
can compare this with half a dozen names for Angola. The first party, 
UDENAMO, was founded that year and a second, MANU, in 1961, both 
outside the country. Early in 1962 these movements came together to form 
FRELIMO, electing as its first president Eduardo Mondlane. Mondlane 
was at that time 42, one of the extremely few black Mozambican graduates. 
He had worked for some years in the United States and his degrees were Ameri- 
can. He led the movement, with its headquarters in Dar es Salaam, from then 
until his assassination by parcel bomb in 1969. 

While the leadership and inspiration for Frelimo came mostly from people 
whose homes has been in the more developed south of the country, armed 
revolt could only be begun in the north, next to independent Tanzania and 
Zambia. The war began in September 1964, three years later than in Angola 
and one year after Guiné Bissau. Small parties of guerrillas had crossed the 
Rovuma river separating Mozambique from Tanzania and on 25 September 
began a number of attacks in the Cabo Delgado district, among the Makonde 
people and particularly in the area of Mueda, which is some fifty miles south of 
the border. It is to be noted that at Mueda in 1960 a considerable group of 
Africans had been slaughtered after a meeting and demonstration, aad this 
incident must surely have prepared the ground for armed resistance among the 
Makonde: the counter-productive effect of atrocities is indeed a repeated theme 

“of the Mozambican war. 

From September 1964 on resistance was built up throughout the far north. 
The first period of the war stretches from 1964 until the end of 1968. In that 
period Frelimo steadily increased its power in the two northern districts of 
Cabo Delgado and Niassa, creating the beginning of enclaves effectively freed 
from Portuguese control, the ‘liberated areas’, 1968 itself was a bad year for 
the Portuguese and an almost euphoric one for Frelimo. In July Mondlane 
chaired the second congress of the party, held inside Mozambique, and was 
re-elected president. His book The Struggle for Mozambique reflects these 
first years. Despite the splitting off ofa group in the mid-60s to form COREMO, 
Frelimo had greatly developed both in sense of purpose and in power since its 
foundation in 1962, and while the armed conflict was almost restricted to the 
far north, it had there been very successful. In these years the basic strategy 
of establishing at once a new society within the freed areas had been worked 
out and embarked upon. 

In: 1969 things went the other way. Mondlane was murdered in February 
and this was followed by a prolonged leadership struggle involving both person- 
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alities.and principles. The conflict had indeed already begun before Mondlane’s 
death. Uria Simango led one side, Samora Machel and Marcelino dos Santos 
the other. It appears that Simango maintained a deliberately racialist point 
of view, wishing to exclude non-blacks from any part in the movement, while 
his opponents followed in Mondlane’s tradition insisting that Frelimo was in 
principle an inter-racial movement, that white people should not be excluded 
from its work, and that it should not be tied too closely to any one foreign power. 
Simango was finally excluded from Frelimo and is now, I understand, in Cairo. 
From then on Samora Machel, the military commander, became Frelimo’s 
undisputed leader and president. Exiled political movements are regularly 
subject to schism, and certainly the nationalist movements of southern Africa 
have been no exception to this, but—despite a number of defections since 
1970—Frelimo had in the last years been rather successful in maintaining its 
unity, increasing the sophistication of its organization, and establishing a posi- 
tion as the sole serious political representative of the Mozambican people. 
Those separating from it have never for long managed to maintain a credible 
rival organization, although for a few years in the late-60s it looked as 
if COREMO might be going to do this. 

The same year, 1969, General Kaulza da Arriaga arrived in Mozambique as 
the new commander of all Portuguese ground forces, and in 1970 he became 
commander-in-chief. His task was to retrieve the situation and he was quickly 
hailed as ‘Portugal’s hope in the Mozambique war’. The following years saw 
a prolonged strategic duel between the two commanders-~in-chief, Machel and 
Arriaga, in which time after time Arriaga claimed to have won decisively. 
_ Only slowly has it become clear that he was in fact effectively outmanoeuvred 

„by Machel. . 

The years 1970 to 1972 were marked by a series of Portuguese counter ` 
offences which, it was claimed at the time, had practically eliminated Frelimo 
from the northern provinces, at least as a serious threat. Thus Arriaga himself 
has written: ‘In the Cabo Delgado district the situation by spring 1970 was 
giving considerable concern. It was characterized mainly by the great freedom 
of action which the enemy had in crossing the River Rovuma . . . the enemy 
also had a number of well-organized bases inside Cabo Delgado itself, with 
large garrisons, from which they had launched a southward offensive. How- 
ever, this was contained by the Portuguese forces. A counter-offensive was 
launched, a great effort was made to seal the Rovuma frontier, and within six 
months there was not a single permanent guerrilla base left in Cabo Delgado. 
The guerrilla forces were largely demoralized and increasingly alienated from 
the bulk of the African population.’ This counter-offensive was that named the 
‘Gordian Knot’. It figured a good deal in the news reports of that year; thus 
at the end of it The Times reported (23 December 1970) ‘Spurred on by an 
energetic new commanding general, the army in Mozambique of between 
1. The Portuguese Answer, p. 57. 
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50,000 and 60,000 is in a stronger position than at any time since guerrilla 
activity began in 1964... Radiating confidence staff officers said that their 
only outstanding problem now was that the main Frelimo bases lay over the 
borders in Tanzania and Zambia.’ 

As a matter of fact while the larger Frelimo bases inside the country were 
taken and their over-confident mood of 1968 shaken, the lasting milizary gain 
from these operations was decidedly limited. The Portuguese grip oa Niassa 
was probably strengthened but for the most part Frelimo simply reshaped its 
strategy on a basis of smaller units and its hold on Cabo Delgado was not 
seriously affected. At the same time it had opened a new front. 

From 1969 the Cabora Bassa dam project an the Zambezi upstream of the 
town of Tete was well underway and Frelimo had opened a front in Tete district 
on a small scale already in 1968. From 1970 on this was to become in fact the 
decisive area of conflict but the Portuguese High Command appears to have 
failed for long to see its significance beyond the direct threat to the bu:lding of 
the Cabora Bassa dam. While Frelimo threatened to prevent the building of 
the dam, it had not the means to do so, and talk about this in fact became more 
and more a cover up for its true aims in the area. While the Portuguese forces 
were deployed in great strength round the dam, they were losing control of the 
countryside further afield, 

The High Command described the situation as it thought it to b2 at this 
time in its communiqué of 2 April 1972: ‘(a) enemy activity in Cabo Delgado 
in 1971 was far below that of 1970, reaching a low level. (b) activity in Niassa, 
already low in 1970, dropped still more in 1971, reaching a very low level. 
(c) activity in the Tete district went up from 1970 to 1971, but was kept at a 
level below the lowest for Cabo Delgado, and therefore a low level. (d) in the 
whole of the operations areas the activity dropped considerably from 1970 to 
1971.” 

This sounds more like make believe than a reliable summary of the current 
situation, but there is a limit even to the ability of High Command communiqués 
to uriderstate a deteriorating situation and next year’s communiqué, dated 
27 January 1973, summarizing the 1972 position, does appear less confident 
than that of the preceding year, although it asserts that Frelimo was facing 
‘mounting difficulties’, but it had to record a further increase in the number of 
operations. The picture these communiqués provide can at times be checked 
by the odd newspaper report, although one of the characteristics of the war is 
how little notice the press ever took of it. A long account in the South African 
Sunday Times of 8 August 1971 is rather telling. Its reporter David Barritt 
describes the conditions at the time in and around Mueda, now the army’s 
main base in the far north. He explains how the plane he travelled in came 
under fire from Frelimo on its way to the base and how a convoy se-ting out 
out very slowly from Mueda through the bush had to have men moving on foot 
ahead of it with mine detectors; one mine was not detected and five men were 
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killed, this was during his quite brief visit. 

It is clear enough that if the Portuguese army could not effectively control the 
area immediately around its main base, it was controlling very little indeed of 
the countryside of Cabo Delgado. This description of the conditions at Mueda 
a year after ‘Gordian Knot’ and in the middle of 1971 when official communi- 
qués were declaring Frelimo activity in Cabo Delgado to have reached a ‘low 
level’, indicates how much confidence we can have in such communiqués. 
In fact the smaller bases in the north, and even in much of Tete, were by now 
completely isolated except for contact by air and even direct attacks on Mueda 
itself were becoming more and more frequent. In February 1974 a senior officer 
Lt. Colonel Pereira, was shot dead actually on Mueda runway. i 

However, while General da Arriaga was continuing to mount large scale; 
costly but essentially ineffective operations against Frelimo in the far north, 
the latter was in fact outflanking him to the west. In my book Wiriyamu I 
have tried to document the advance of the war in Tete to some extent across 
the missionary accounts of atrocities and mission stations closed. Up to 1970 
the guerrillas were operating north of the Zambezi, but by 1971 they had a 
strong grip on the Mucumbura area south of the river yet still very much in 
the west of the district. They were moving steadily both east and south. 
By the end of 1972 they were present in force all round the town of Tete itself; 
this provides the context for the military commander’s disastrous orders to 
massacre the inhabitants of the villages of Wiriyamu, Chawola and Juwau on 
16 December of that year. This, in fact only made matters worse. By 1973 
going in and out of Tete town was becoming as perilous a thing as going in and 
out of Mueda had long been. Late in 1971 it was still just possible to 
travel from Rhodesia to Malawi on the Tete-Zobwe road; by 1973 this was 
quite out. 

The Mozambique High Command based in the north at Nampula on the 
assumption that the really important war was going on there had in fact been 
completely outflanked by Frelimo’s long march south. This became very clear 
in the latter part of 1973 when the war was carried a stage further, from eastern 
Tete to Manica e Sofala, the lands south of the lower Zambezi, immediately 
inland from Beira. This part of the country, centred geographically on Goron- 
gosa, includes the track of the two important railway lines, Beira-Malawi and 
Beira-Umtali. For the first time in the Frelimo advance it entered areas in 
which there is considerable white settlement, especially around Vila Pery but 
also at Inhaminga. By February 1974 the district governor of Beira, Colonel 
Sousa Telles, could admit to the district council that some areas under his 
authority were now ‘controlled by Frelimo terrorists’. Many of the published 
reports of fighting in the first months of 1974 refer to the area around Inhaminga, 
a township on the railway north of Beira and south of the Zambezi; and the 
latest report of atrocities, compiled by five Dutch missionaries of the Picpus 
Congregation, has also come from here, covering the period between August 
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1973 and March 1974 and providing an exceptionally interesting record of 
local events after Frelimo enters an area. 

Some of the latest reports (March 1974 and after) indicate that Frelimo is 
also now operating south of Beira; probably even before the April coup it was 
carrying out a programme of politicization in the countryside as far south as 
the Save River. Inhaminga, Gorongosa and the like are a very long way indeed 
from Frelimo’s bases in Tanzania and Zambia, and its ability to sustain opera- 
tions in such parts indicates pretty conclusively both the efficiency of its organi- 
zation and the amount of support it can count on from local people. Without 
the latter it could not possibly have managed. It appears that this support 
was more quickly given in the centre and south than in the north. Most of 
the Frelimo leaders come from the south. Moreover, while the sparcity of 
population in the far north seemed initially to make it easier for guerrillas, in 
the long run the opposite has proved to be the case. 

Frelimo’s war has of course depended upon the politicization of the popula- 
tion and this is easier to achieve in areas of denser population; it has even been 
assisted by the massacres and also by bitterness over the enforced resettlement 
in the controlled villages or ‘aldeamentos’. Even from a military point of 
view the ruthless resettling of people in large controlled villages with straight 
lines of huts has no longer been proving an effective way of separating the 
guerrillas from the mass of the population, while psychologically it kas been 
disastrous in the increased bitterness it has created. 

All in all by early 1974 it had become obvious that the Portuguese army was 
no longer able to cope with a situation which while leaving their units cooped 
up in Mueda and other smaller bases in the far north had now developed into 
a major crisis over 600 miles to the south. When General da Arriaga left the 
country in the second half of 1973, he was leaving behind him an army which 
could do little more. Doubtless Frelimo coulé not beat it in a pitched battle; 
but there never was a pitched battle to fight, oniy an ever wider area of hostility 
and rejection. í 

A confidential army report of April 1973, ccnsidering the southward thrust 
Frelimo and the likelihood of its obtained support in these areas, admitted 
gloomily of the land stretching to the river Save: ‘Most tribes in this area 
supported armed resistance to Portuguese rule already in the past.’ It is in 
fact interesting to note that the name of Massangano, the scene of the greatest 
defeats of Portuguese armies by Africans in the nineteenth century, has appeared 
in recent Frelimo communiqués. It is possible that the obvious speed with 
which Frelimo has been able to cross Zambezia is related to this old tradition 
of resistance, and it is well worth while to pause to consider links between the 
two. Dr Newitt’s Portuguese Settlement in the Zambezi provides in fact ex- 
tremely valuable background for the Zambezian war of the 1970s. Tae town 
of Tete itself was first fortified by the Portuguese in 1572, precisely 400 years 
before the massacre of Wiriyamu occurred just a few miles away; and through 
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most of those 400 years Portuguese armies, always a combination of black and 
white, have been marching in and out of the town. 

Their most serious reverses were at the hands of ‘Bonga’ Antonio Vicente 
da Cruz, between 1867 and 1869 at Massangano, on the south bank of the 
Zambezi just below its confluence with the Luenha; it constituted the fortified 
headquarters or ‘aringa’ of the da Cruz tribe. The first da Cruz had come 
from Siam in the middle of the eighteenth century; he was not a very important 
person but his son, Antonio, married a daughter of the Mwene Mutapa, no 
longer of course such a great ruler as his ancestors. Antonio, a captain in the 
Tete garrison, was later hanged (in 1813) on Mocambique Island on a charge, 
probably false, of helping his father-in-law ambush a Portuguese force. But his 
son, Joachim, known as ‘Nhaude’ the Spider, did well for himself, acquiring 
in 1849 the important prazo or estate of Massangano. 

The southern bank of the Zambezi east of Tete has always been a centre of 
trouble for the Portuguese, both from the Tonga and other inhabitants of the 
riverside and from the area of the chieftainship of Barue behind them to the 
south. When Francisco Barreto first fortified Tete in 1572 he encountered 
particular difficulties here, as did Diogo Simoes Madeira a generation later in 
his conflict with a chief Chombe, who held him up for nearly a year from his 
stockade on the river somewhere between Sena and Tete in 1613. There was 
a major rising in the same area in 1629-20. Likewise in the eighteenth century 
there were many disturbances and rebellions in this part which then became, 
in the mid-nineteenth century, a true disaster area for Portuguese arms. 

Joachim da Cruz was granted the prazos of Massangano and Tipue in view 
of the particular threat which the Gaza Ngoni were providing at the time. He 
died in 1855 after various wars less with the Ngoni than with his baronial 
neighbours, the Pereiras of Macanga and Macombe of Barue, as also with the 
Portuguese administration. He was succeeded by his son Bonga (‘the wild 
cat’). Though he wore Portuguese uniforms, obtained Portuguese titles and 
maintained a certain minimum of Catholic observance, Bonga spoke little 
Portuguese, his ancestry was almost entirely African, he was descended from 
the Mutapa, and he defeated three Portuguese armies sent against him, placing 
the heads of the defeated upon the spikes of his palisade. He died in 1897, 
having made peace with Portugal a few years before at no cost to himself. 
He had inflicted the most shameful defeats upon the Portuguese and his fame 
remains all up and down the middle Zambezi, as do some of his descendants. 
It was some years after his death, in November 1888, that the da Cruz warriors 
were finally driven from Massangano, shortly after their last victory when they 
ambushed a column of troops sent from Tete on 21 June on the river Luenha. 

Elsewhere the pacification of the middle Zambezi took still longer, and 
through most of inland Mozambique Portuguese rule was only effectively 
established inside this century. The Mapondera rising among the Shona 
between 1900 and 1903 affected the whole area south of the middle river and 
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was partly led by the contemporary Mutapa, Chioco Dambamutupe. Fifteen 
years later there was a further massive revolt, beginning in March 1917. The 
Shona of Barue and all the Tonga of the central river exploded into resistance 
and within a few weeks the Portuguese administration was expelled from the 
whole area between Tete and Sena; this was not suppressed until 1918, largely 
with the help of Ngoni mercenaries.? 

There was only a bare 50 years between the last of the old wars and the start 
of the present one. A grandson of Bonga, I am told, is still living near Tete, 
and so must be quite a number of old men who took part as boys in the 1917 
rebellion. It is not then, one may conclude, surprising that when the war 
reached the middle Zambezi after 1970 Frelimo found there particulary strong 
support. Indeed Samora Machel has stated in conversation that the Shona 
have given Frelimo stronger backing than any other tribal group. The tradi- 
tion of resistance to the Portuguese in central Mozambique is a very old one. 
When the Military Commander in Tete in December 1972 ordered the 6th 
Commando company to wipe out the population of the Wiriyamu area ‘as the 
region was 100 per cent terrorist’? he had at least understood the sympathies of 
the population. 

The population of the old prazos was divided into two groups—the original 
inhabitants, called colonos and the slave bands: groups of personal followers of 
the prazo’s lord. The latter will have been far more inter-tribal but they too 
settled down in villages with their wives and children around the aringa, and 
doubtless in the last 100 years their descendants have mixed a good deal with 
those of the original inhabitants, the erstwhile colonos. So one would expect 
the inhabitant of the villages around Tete to be tribally a very mixed bunch— 
Tonga, Shona, Chewa, Ngoni with a very little Portuguese blood and some 
foreign names inherited from the old prazo regime as well as new European 
christian names resulting from the latest (largely post 1945) wave of missionary 
work. And such is indeed the case as revealed in the name list of the 180 
victims at Wiriyamu and Chawola. 

These two villages, situated inside the triangle of the Zambezi, the Luenha 
and the Tete~Changara road, were in or close to the territory of the old prazo 
of Marangue. Marangue was west of the Luenha as Massangano was east of it; 
in the eighteenth century it had been a Jesuit estate and until their expulsion 
in 1759 they had had a house there near the Zambezi bank, and a village, of 
course, near by. By the middle of the nineteenth century Bonga’s sister Maria 
was living there with her husband. While the. prazo as such disappeared with 
all the other prazos in the administrative reorganization of 40 years ago, the 
village of Marangue and its inhabitants continued to exist until 1972. It was 
one of those villages burnt to the ground by the Portuguese forces, but its 
inhabitants were luckier than those of neighbouring Wiriyamu. Th2y were 


2. There is a discussion of these movements in T. O. Ranger, Revolt in Southern Rhodesia, 
London 1967, pp. 355-8. 
3. Secret report of Portuguese officers published in The Guardian, 23 April 1974, 
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forcibly resettled in the aldeamento of Mphadwe, just outside the town of Tete, 
where the few survivors of Wiriyamu and Chawola are mostly also to be found. 
It was in Mphadwe that little Domingos from Chawola, the son of Mixoni, 
died, and there too that on Monday, 8 August 1973, Father José Sangalo 
came early in the morning on his motorcycle and took away his elder brother 
Antonio, the most crucial of the Chawola witnesses, some hours before the DGS 
arrived to arrest him. K 

All this leads one to consider further the historical reliability and usefulness 
of the only detailed and independent sources for the nature of the war that we 
have—the reports of the missionaries. Itis important to recall that in all cases 
these were written on the spot by people who knew both Portuguese and the 
local African language, and who had been living there for years in regular 
contact both with Africans and with the Portuguese. One can contrast their 
position with that of the journalists, most of whom did not even know Portu- 
guese, almost none of whom knew any Aftican language, who were only on the 
spot for a matter of days, and who were generally accompanied by a representa- 
tive of the army as interpreter. While in many of the world’s other trouble 
spots there are resident foreign journalists who gradually build up a reliable 
network of local informants, in upcountry Mozambique this has never been the 
case. Hence the likelihood of journalists really providing a reliable picture 
of what is going on is objectively very much smaller here than for elsewhere. 

It is not possible here to demonstrate in detail the reliability of the missionary 
reports, nor—particularly in the case of that of Wiriyamu —should it now be 
necessary. My own book Wiriyamu, the Defence and Aid booklet Terror in 
Tete and the massive German work Wiriyamu, Eine Dokumentation, edited by 
F. Ansprenger (Kaiser, Grunewald) have all gone over the ground. They were 
all published too early, however, to include the decisively significant Portuguese 
officers’ document published in full in the Guardian of 23 April 1974, which adds 
some details, names several of the officers involved, confirms that at least three 
villages were involved including Chawola and Wiriyamu, affirms that the Military 
Commander in Tete gave explicit orders for a total massacre of the inhabitants 
of the area, and repeated the original missionary estimate that ‘between 300 
and 400 persons were killed’. The massive evidence collected by the UN 
Commission of Inquiry, particularly in Dar es Salaam, will doubtless shortly 
be published. 

This degree of confirmation should, I think, make those people who liked 
to assert that missionaries were essentially unreliable, inaccurate sources of 
information re-assess their own judgement. For my part I was convinced of 
the full reliability of the Wiriyamu report from before we published it. The 
whole nature of the document coupled with the character of those who had 
supplied it to me provided a compelling reason to do so; its precision and general 
character meant that if not true, it was an extremely skilful piece of lying, 
which I found too difficult to believe of a whole group of priests. And yet, 
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at the same time as having to be so skilful, it would also have been incredibly 
silly: the very clarity with which they named a place not far from a large town, 
date and the names of people meant that if there was no such place or if the 
inhabitants had all been safely moved elsewhere, this could too easily be shown. 
Moreover the writers had shown no great desire to publish it after placing it in 
the hands of the Portuguese bishops; it came to me almost accidentally and— 
though it had indeed been published a month earlier in June in Rome—this 
was not done by its authors, the Burgos Fathers. 

It is, of course, possible that while substantially true, it was still in detail 
unreliable. This also, however, I do not believe. Not only has it been dis- 
proved on no single point and confirmed in many, but my subsequent experience, 
particularly with José Sangalo, one of its principal authors, is that he is a meticu- 
lously accurate man. This was strikingly clear during his press corference, 
at Defence and Aid, in London on 8 February 1974, as also in connection with 
his article in the Sunday Times, 9 December 1973, on his subsequent experiences 
and expulsion from Tete last August. 

Historians would, I believe, be greatly mistaken if they underestimated the 
intellectual ability and conscientious care of a number of these men. There are 
four main missionary reports relating to atrocities inside the war areas, which 
are of major significance for an assessment of the war. They are: (1) those of 
Valverde and Hernandez from Mucumbura ia 1971; (2) that of Alfonso da Costa 
from Marara, dated May 1972; (3) that dealing with Chawola and Wiriyamu, 
dated from Tete, 19 December 1972 and 6 January 1973; (4) that of José Martens, 
Antonio Verdaasdonk and others dated 4 May 1971, Bavel, the Netherlands, 
but based upon the Inhaminga mission diary, July 1973 to 19 March 1974, 
Together they provide a great deal of light as to how the war has in fact been 
carried on. 

The Inhaminga diary, only published on 11 May 1974, and not yet well 
known gives, perhaps, the clearest overall background impression. The first 
reported entries are from July 1973 when Frelimo is reported active in the area 
for the first time. At once a widespread and heavy handed interrogation of 
the local people by the army and DGS begins; houses are searched, a hzadman 
gravely maltreated. In consequence the young people start to flee to Frelimo: 
14 young men go from one village in a single day. As the year goes on, Frelimo 
attacks are stepped up—army trucks are shot at, water pumps blown up, a train 
runs upon a load of explosives, The reaction is, inevitably, more and more 
arrests and brutal interrogation, usually of the wrong people. The DGS take 
up permanent quarters at Inhaminga; the missionaries are denounced by the 
local white people for sympathizing with Frelimo. On 23 January Frelimo 
makes a serious attack upon the barracks in the town, and the consequence of 
this appears to be far more massive reprisals. The mission buildings are 
searched, fruitlessly, for arms. Corpses are left lying for days in public places 
as a terrible warning, and then lorry loads of victims are carried away for mass 
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execution. In March the mission is closed. I do not think that any other 
document provides such an extensive and sober coverage of the interlocking 
way in which events developed in a particular area and space of time. And it 
does in fact cover the last, desperate localization of the conflict prior to the 
April coup. 

There is one other event which we need to consider. I refer to what happened 
on 6 January 1974 at the protected village (aldeamento) of Nhacambo, 50 miles 
north west of Tete. It can be considered as a sort of counter-Wiriyamu. 
On 10 January 1974, six months to the day after the historic publication of the 
Wiriyamu report in The Times. the world was informed of another massacre, 
this time by Frelimo guerrillas, who had, it was reported, descended on 
Nhacambo the previous Sunday, killing at least 17 people and badly wounding 
31 others. Of the 17 corpses, 2 were of men, 7 of women, 8 of children or 
babies. Some of the victims were named. This piece of news assumed a 
considerable importance and was given fairly extensive coverage in the press.* 

This is undoubtedly the best documented account of a Frelimo atrocity and 
merits careful attention. While previously it had often been claimed that 
Frelimo had committed massacres (indeed in relation to the controve.sy over 
Wiriyamu, there were those who admitted the substantial truth of the report 
but still asserted that Frelimo had done elsewhere even worse things), no details 
of these had ever been reported. Priests, including Portuguese priests, working 
in the war areas had repeatedly affirmed to me that they personally had never 
heard of a Frelimo massacre. Nevertheless one cannot rule out the possibility 
of one. Even if Frelimo’s policy has been strongly opposed to indiscriminate 
terrorism, as it has always claimed, it remains possible that a local commander 
(in this case said to be Fernando Napulula) might decide to teach a lesson to a 
village which in his view was obstinately loyal to the Portuguese and uncoopera-~ 
tive with Frelimo. That such villages existed, either because of a good local 
relationship achieved by a Portuguese commander or under pressure from the 
‘home guard’, the OPV, can hardly be doubted. 

All we can do here is to evaluate the particular evidence obtainable and then 
consider the wider significance of whatever we think did take place from the 
viewpoint of the character of the war. The trouble with the evidence is that it 
nearly all comes across the army. When journalists or even a member of the 
Red Cross are taken later by the army to see the evidence, it is very difficult to 
know how far they are being taken for a ride. Ina letter to The Times (13 
February 1974) Lord Gifford suggested that such an incident was most likely 
deliberately carried out by African troops within the Portuguese army, dressed 
up as guerrillas. The president of Frelimo had warned that this was a new 
Portuguese tactic in a message dated 25 September 1973 and Newsweek (14 
January 1974) provided some evidence that this was in fact being done. 


4, Times, Guardian, Daily Express, 11 January; Johannesburg Weekly Star, 12 and 19 
January; Sunday Times, 13 January; Times, 14 January, etc. 
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It is obvious that none of the subsequent reports from journalists briefly 
taken to the spot or indeed of the surviving villages themselves, suddenly 
overwhelmed by a night attack, could in any way show which explanation was 
the true one (a real Frelimo attack or a government engineered attack to discredit 
Frelimo both with local people and in the eyes of the world). The detailed 
published eye witness evidence all came from the one white Portuguese soldier 
claimed to have been there: Private Tomé Pereira Goncalves, What he is 
reported to have said may be thought not entirely convincing. The attack 
began about 8 pm when it must have been fairly dark; some 60 guerrillas are 
said to have taken part, bursting in on the camp, firing everywhere: ‘They fired 
at random in all directions. They were led by men carrying Simonov and 
Kalashnikov automatics. Behind them were others with mortars, rocket- 
launchers, knives and axes.” Goncalves contirued: ‘I was lying down in my 
hut at supper time with my shoes off when I was surprised by the attack.’ 
Undeterred by the automatics and rocket-launchers, he tried to stop them with 
a machine-gun but it jammed; he jumped to a mortar but after a few shots it 
burst. He then got out his automatic and fought for an hour until everyone 
else had escaped. He was the last to leave the burning village, unharmed. 
Nearly all the huts were destroyed but a note was left by Napulula for Goncalves 
on a chair in his hut. 

I must admit that the story as a whole does not sound to me entirely plausible; 
nevertheless, when it was first published I tended to believe it, and only later 
became more sceptical. Apparently a Red Cross representative photographed 
the village the next day, Monday, but nothing was said to the press for three 
more days, until Thursday, 10 January. 

Curiously, the strongest evidence in favour cf there having been a Frelimo 
attack on Nhacombo at all comes, again, from a missionary source. Father 
Xavier Rotellar, at the time at Matundo missicn, just north of Tete, wrote a 
letter to a colleague on the matter on 31 January: 

“You asked for information about the deaths that are said to have taken place 
at Nhacambo . . . what follows was told to me by a man from Nhacambo who 
was present during the whole incident and later came down to our mission.’ 
He reported that the OPV in Nhacambo had devastated some cultivated plots 
which belonged to Frelimo. ‘So Frelimo then attacked the OPV. The attack 
lasted a long time and during it three people died, according to our narrator. 
A few more escaping from the confrontation were drowned in the river or died 
at the hands of the opponents. .. . All the Africans in Tete supported 
Frelimo’s action, which is something that ought to be taken into account. . . 
We know about these things from second-hand sources, as we have not been 
able to go and confirm them on the spot because the war has intensified so 
much,’>. 


5. Included with Peter Pringle’s evidence to the 953rd meeting of the UN Special 
Committee on Decolonization, 5 March 1974, pp. 56-7. f 
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If it were not for this letter I would tend to believe that the whole incident 
had been cooked up by the Portuguese authorities as a counter to the great , 
effect produced by the Wiriyamu report. This is suggested to me by the nature 
of the evidence, the singular opportuneness of this sudden, apparently unprece- 
dented atrocity (committed on the very eve of the publication day of my book 
Wiriyamu!) and the very considerable propaganda use to which it was, very 
quickly, put: a report was at once sent to the United Nations,’ and an extremely 
costly world wide campaign of public advertising was quickly based upon it 
under the name of ‘the Club of Ten’.’ 

The independent evidence of Fr Rotellar’s letter does however show that 
at least Africans in the area, sympathetic to Frelimo, believed that it was Frelimo 
that had attacked Nhacambo and not, as Lord Gifford suggested, the army 
under disguise. Of course, local Africans could have been deceived, as indeed 
the Portuguese authorities, if they did such a thing, would intend. But on the 
assumption that it was a Frelimo attack and that, as the Portuguese sources 
repeatedly stated, as many as seventeen people were killed, an interesting 
conclusion still follows. The aldeamento is said to have contained up to 500 
people. If so, terrible as this incident was, it does not at all appear to have 
been a wholesale massacre of the sort which the army carried out at Wiriyamu or, 
as even the authorities admitted in August 1973, at Chawola. It was an attack 
on a fortified village in which a rather small proportion of the population 
actually died (the number of dead is only one third of that admitted by the 
Portuguese at Chawola, and in a much bigger village). Secondly, it was 
repeatedly stated by government spokesmen that this was the most ‘barbaric 
raid of the nine-year-old Mozambique war’. This appears to be an extremely 
significant admission. In my book written before Nhacambo I stated at pages 
114-15 that I had found no evidence for Frelimo massacres in any way com- 
parable with that of Wiriyamu. The Nhacambo report, curiously enough, 
actually vindicated me in this. If the killing of 17 people in a longish battle 
was by far the worst Frelimo atrocity in nine years of war, then Frelimo has 
certainly never committed massacres, even on the scale of those done by the 
army around Mucumbura in 1971. And yet, at the time, it was stated by 
Portuguese spokesmen that those must really have been committed by Frelimo! 
All in all, despite the obscurities of the story, the Nhacambo report does 
throw considerable light on the nature of the war. 

While Frelimo cannot very obviously be acquitted of all violence (and Valverde 
blamed it for the unjustifiable killing of some named individuals), I feel reason- 
ably sure that it has been consistently careful to avoid major atrocities, either 
against blacks or whites. Indeed the nature ofits type of campaign compelled it 
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EDWARD BLYDEN AND THE CONCEPT OF 
AFRICAN PERSONALITY 


by M. Yu. FRENKEL 
Africa Institute, Moscow 


UNTIL THE 1960s it was generally believed that African nationalism had taken 
shape after the First World War, with its main tenets formulated by Negroes 
from the United States and the West Indies.t However, studies undertaken 
in recent years call for a more accurate definition, as it has become apparent 
that some of the major features of present-day African nationalist ideology were 
evolved by Africans on the African continent in the second half of the nineteenth 
century; and a major contribution to the formulation of the concepts of early 
African nationalism was made by Edward Wilmot Blyden.? 

In his writings Blyden covered many aspects of African nationalism such as 
the common destiny of the Negro peoples, the distinctive mentality of the 
African, the place held by religion in his life, the ‘immanently socialist’ nature 
of African society, and the concept of ‘Africa for Africans’. It is only natural 
that his work, ignored in the colonial period, has now come to the fore. Several 
publications devoted to him have been published in recent years.? Special 
credit for rediscovering Blyden goes to Edith Holden, the grand-daughter of 
Rev. John P. Knox, who was Blyden’s first teacher. Miss Holden is not a 
professional Africanist, but it was her publications of 1940 and 1966 that 
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revived interest in Blyden.* His activities, indeed, were so multifarious that 
they are bound to engage the attention of scholers for a long time to come. In 
this article the author proposes to discuss Blyden’s role in advancing the concept 
of the African personality and the principles of cultural nationalism. 


The African personality and cultural nationalism 

Blyden enunciated the concept of the African personality and the principles 
of cultural nationalism in the course of his polemic with the Anthropological _ 
Society of London, which was founded in 1853. Members of the Anthro- 
pological Society no doubt contributed to the development of anthropology 
and ethnography by undertaking a detailed and concrete description of 
peoples and races, but their fundamental concept that every human race 
evolved from another, lower race, was racialist in its essence. In the hierarchy 
of races based upon-this principle, the Negro peoples were placed on the lowest 
rung. To corroborate this view, the Society members drew on Darwin’s 
theory of evolution, though Darwin himself believed all human races to have 
sprung from one primordial root.’ Actually the basic ideas of the ‘Anthro- 
pologists’ (sometimes also called ‘Social Anthropologists’) in many respects 
echoed the ideas expressed by the Count de Gobineau in his ‘Essay on the 
Inequality of the Human Races’.® 

The Anthropologists made their appearance on the social arena at a time 
when important changes in British imperial policy were just beginning to take 
shape. By the late 1860s the movement for cclonial expansion was slowly— 
though visibly—gaining strength amongst certain groups of informed opinion 
in Britain, In general terms, the aim of this movement was to break away from 
the free-trade policy associated with the Liberals, which was opposed to un- 
restricted imperial expansion. 

The Anthropologists sought to provideanideolo gical basis for adopting a policy 
of colonial expansion. In 1863, James Hunt, who was president of the Anthro- 
pological Society, delivered a paper entitled ‘On the Negro’s Place in Nature’, in 
which le alleged that Negroes were mentally inferior to Europeans and should be 
classified ‘as a dinstinct species from the European’, Other prominent members 
of the Society, such as Richard Burton, the well-known explorer and orientalist, 
Frederic W. Farrar, the philologist and later Dean of Canterbury, and the 
journalist Winwood Reade, concurred with these sentiments.’ Proceeding 
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from the premise of the natural evolution of one race from another, the Anthro- 
pologists asserted that this process could not be accelerated and, consequently, 
any notion of promoting civilization in Africa was absurd. Thus Burton 
wrote in 1864 that the African did not have ‘the latent mental capabilities: 
ascribed to him by the philanthropists’.® 

Blyden challenged this racialist thesis. Even before the founding of the 
Anthropological Society, he concluded that the average white man—including 
most of the slave traders—did not compare with outstanding men of the Negro 
race in mental and moral stature. If equal opportunities were provided for 
both races, argued Blyden, the average African would in no way yield to his 
white brother.® 

The Anthropologists coined the expression ‘inferior races’, which they applied 
to all peoples retarded in their development--Africans, of course, included. 
Blyden repudiated the validity of this term. In his view, political supremacy 
was not natural proof of human supremacy since ‘the part of the oppressor is 
not less to be despised than the part of the oppressed.”2° Neither did he agree 
with the idea that race was the decisive factor in historical development, stressing 
instead the importance of the natural setting, of favourable or unfavourable 
circumstances. Blyden ascribed the retardation of the Negro people to the 
unfavourable trend of events, and opposed the Anthropologists thesis of ‘the 
hierarchy of races’: ‘No nation or race’, he argued, ‘has a monopoly of the 
channels which lead to the sources of divine grace or spiritual knowledge.’ 
Specifically, he attributed the backwardness of nineteenth century Africans 
not to their racial specificity but to historical factors, above all to slavery and 
the slave trade. 

While arguing against the essence of the Anthropologists’ theory, Blyden 
nevertheless shared their views on a number of issues. Thus, he accepted the 
thesis of Gobineau and Burton on the natural enmity of races, an idea he used 
in advocating the re-emigration of the American Negroes to Africa.!2 Blyden 
agreed with the Anthropologists that it was necessary to preserve the biological 
purity of each race through its physical segregation from other races. He 
believed that the future belonged to ‘pure races’, and insisted that although 
God ‘made of one blood all the nations of men’, he also ‘determined the bounds 
of their habitation’.® 

Blyden used the theory of preserving racial purity to justify his critical 
attitude to mulattos. Like the Anthropologists, he regarded mulattos as people 
with mixed and degenerative racial instincts—weak-willed and immoral. In 
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his opinion, ‘the mulatto conceived as he was as a general thing, in violation 
of all moral and social laws, has brought to the Negro race nothing but physical 
degeneracy, and mental and moral obliquity’. This violent dislike of mulattos 
was life-long.4 He opposed J. J. Roberts, Liberia’s first president, who was a 
mulatto, and attributed that country’s failures to the fact that Roberts and some 
other Liberian leaders were mulattos. Enmity between Africans and mulattos 
in Liberia was manifested in the rise of racially based political parties. The 
mulattos led by Roberts formed the Republican Party, and the Africans, the 
True Whig Party headed by Blyden, S. Benson and A. Crummell. 

Thus Blyden, himself on many occasions a victim of racial discrimination, 
adopted a frankly racialist attitude to mulattos. In his polemic with the 
Anthropologists, Blyden advanced the thesis of a distinctive character of the 
Negro race, claiming that ‘Europoids’ and Negroes ‘are not identical . . . they 
are distinct but equal’ (Blyden’s emphasis). In another article he expressed 
the same idea in the following way: ‘Every race has a contribution to make 
towards the welfare of the whole of mankind that no other race canmake.’ Accord- 
ingly, different races must have different cultures, the sum total of which makes 
up human civilization.1® According to Blyden, ‘the African is a spiritual and 
ministerial race. The European is an imperial and conquering race. He is 
by calling the statesman, the soldier, the sailor, the policeman of humanity. 
The Negro is the protégé, the child, the attendant, the servant, if you like, of 
this dominant race... .7!? The fallacy of this view is self-evident in our day; 
yet Blyden, once he advanced it, held to it with tenacity. 

He saw another distinction between Africans and Europeans, which he 
believed to be fundamental: the African ‘has not in any way oppressed other 
races. He has suffered, and that is all.’ (Blyden’s emphasis). Blyden 
repeatedly voiced the idea that there was ‘Divine Providence’ behind the 
oppression suffered by Negroes inasmuch as it segregated them from Europeans: 
‘The Negro is, at this moment, the opposite of the Anglo-Saxon. Those 
everywhere serve the world: these everywhere govern the world... Africa 
is distinguished as having served and suffered. In this, her lot is. . .” (Blyden’s 
emphasis)!’ 

In describing the distinctions between the two races, Blyden noted that the 
character of the European clearly displayed ‘forces of vigour, of encroachment, 
of violence, of brutality’, as well as crude materialism and the cult of science. 
The African character, on the other hand, reflected the milder aspects of human 
nature—such as spontaneity and goodwill, and a powerful spiritual element 
which was sadly lacking in the European. Accordingly, the world needed the 
African: ‘The harsh and stern fibre of the Caucasian races needs this milder 
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element.”2° Busy cities should not, therefore, be built in Africa, because 
Africans prefer to live in the countryside and engage in farming. He believed 
that in the future Europeans would supply Africa with industrial goods, ‘while 
the African, in the simplicity and purity of rural enterprises, will be able to 
cultivate those spiritual elements in humanity which are suppressed, silent and 
inactive under the pressure and exigencies of material progress.’ Africa would 
become the arbiter and mediator between the militant European nations when 
their scientific discoveries eventually led to the crisis of their civilization.” 

What, then, accounts for Africans being different from Europeans? Blyden 
saw the original source in geographical and climatic factors. Where these 
were rigorous, there emerged the European character, enterprising and energetic; 
where these were favourable, there emerged the African character, in communion 
with nature." The natural environment made it imperative for Africans to 
live a communal life. In the course of a long history, certain forms of social 
organization had evolved on the African continent, which fully conformed to 
the environment: the polygamous family, the rural community, the principle of 
mutual aid. ‘Now under the African system of communal property and co- 
operative effort’, wrote Blyden, ‘every member of a community has a home 
and a sufficiency of food and clothing and other necessaries of life and for life.’ 
He likewise sought to prove that in African conditions polygamy and secret 
ritualistic societies had their merits.’ African life and customs were the result 
of a process of evolution which was still going on. It would be a serious offence 
to interrupt it. One could not ignore the institutions that had taken shape in 
the course of centuries, under the impact of the climate and other features 
specific of the continent. For example, in Europe work was an onerous duty; 
in Africa, as Blyden saw it, labour was combined with entertainment and was 
more like a public festivity. It was not fortuitous that the African preferred 
farming, since ‘God made the countryside, and man made the town.”* In 
general, Blyden unhesitatingly asserted that ‘the African systems are com- 
munistic and cooperative while the European systems are individualistic and 
egoistic’; consequently, neither the working class nor the bourgeoisie would 
take shape on the African continent, for these were incompatible with such 
fundamental institutions of African society as the family, the community, and 
cooperative effort.”5 

Kipling’s dictum, ‘East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet’, was anticipated by Blyden when he drew an equally pessimistic con- 
clusion: ‘The African is an African, and the European is a European, and will 
remain so forever and ever.’ 
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Proceeding from the premise that all races ‘are distinct but equal’, Blyden 
became convinced that the main task for Africans was to preserve the distinctive 
features of their continent by any means: ‘Every race, it is now being recog- 
nized, has a soul, and the soul of the race finds expression in its institutions, and 
to kill those institutions is to kill the soul—a terrible homicide.’26 He perceived 
the mortal danger threatening African culture. Centuries of slavery and the 
slave trade had dealt a crushing blow to the morale of Africans, breeding fatalism 
and lack of confidence. He saw for himself that the Europeans’ ill-will vis-à-vis 
Africans grew over the years. He noticed that the first European travellers— 
men like Park, Clapperton and Denham—reported objective information on 
Africa, and about Africans and their culture, because their minds were rela- 
tively unbiassed. They set down what they actually saw. The explorers who 
followed deliberately misrepresented the African character.” 


‘ Spiritual decolonization’ 

As the partition of Africa began, the threat to its distinctive features increased 
immeasurably. Blyden wrote with disgust that the colonialists hed fully 
vindicated the principle that ‘in all imperial races there is an elemen: of the 
wild beast.’ Another way of putting it was that ‘God had put a whip in the 
hand of every white man to flog the Negro.”2*> A cult of cruelty, of arrogance, 
of the parade of European achievements and the disparagement of African 
civilization—these were the keynotes of the colonialist policy pursued by the 
foreign invaders, He noted with anxiety that the colonialists had worked out 
an insidious system so as to discredit the African character in the eyes of the 
world while implanting in the African himself an inferiority complex. It all 
began, according to Blyden, with text-books presenting the African as a funny, 
inept creature. Similar representations poured from the pages of newspapers 
and books. It was hardly surprising that Europeans developed a feeling of 
superiority whereas Africans gradually became accustomed to the idea of their 
racial inferiority.2° 

The education of Africans in Europe served the same purpose. In Europe, 
Africans learned about London and Paris but were told nothing about Segu 
and Lagos. They were taught ‘to admire and revere’, and began ‘to copy and 
imitate’ Europeans, and shared ‘the fate of all copyists and imitators’, acquiring 
and retaining ‘a practical inferiority’. Africans assimilated many things in 
Europe, including poetry, philosophy and history-—but this history presented 
the record of the triumphs of Europeans and the humiliation of Africans.?° 
This deliberate policy of the colonialists had harmful effects; many educated 
Africans came to regard themselves as Europeans and some of them, after their 
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stay in England, even attempted to talk with other Africans through an interpre- 
ter.32 

Urgent measures were needed to protect the African heritage. In 1872 
Blyden advanced the slogan ‘spiritual decolonization’. He called upon the 
Africans to shake off the spiritual bondage to which the assimilation of European 
culture had doomed them. This threat loomed particularly large in the case 
of educated Africans who admired the achievements of alien Western civiliza- 
tion and accepted them at their face value: ‘The slavery of the mind is far more 
destructive than that of the body.’®? 

In emphasizing the inherent difference between the Negro and the European 
races, he introduced the term ‘African personality’, to express the unique 
features and distinctive psychology of the African. He used this expression 
for the first time when speaking in Freetown in May 1893.33 

Blyden gradually formulated the fundamental propositions of his concept 
of African cultural nationalism. These can be summarized as follows: 

(1) the Negro race has past achievements to its credit; 
` (2) Africa is the continent where Africans and Negroes from the United 
States and the West Indies will revive their greatness; 

(3) Africa has unique social institutions, especially the community which is 
best suited to the distinctive features of the continent. Collective work and 
distribution of the produce according to the people’s needs are communist ideals 
implemented by the community in the sphere of production. The extended 
family and polygamy offer the best solution of social problems—also within 
the framework of the community; 

(4) Africans have inherent abilities which distinguish them from all the 
other peoples, and which make up the ‘African personality’. 

In our time the ideas of cultural nationalism are part and parcel of the ideology 
of African nationalism, and of the doctrine of négritude in particular. Négritude 
is now seen to harbour a violent protest against the intrusion of European 
culture, a striving to safeguard distinctive African features and herald their 
coming triumph. In other words, négritude is regarded as the ideology of the 
rising nation which tends to over-emphasize its distinctive character so as to 
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set itself apart from other nations.” Those who are familiar with the ideas of 
négritude as expounded, for instance, by Léopold Sedar Senghor, know that its 
high-lights are an emphasis on preserving the distinctive character of African 
culture and the African personality, on the predominance of spiritual elements 
in the character of the African, and on his affinity with nature and with God. 
The parallel between the fundamental principles of Senghor’s négritude and 
Blyden’s concept of the African personality is striking. 


Blyden’s campaign in Sierra Leone 

The concept of cultural nationalism led Blyden to this significant conclusion: 
the basic task facing Africans was to preserve the distinctive culture and features 
of their race. This, in his opinion, was more important than all the other goals, 
including political independence. 

Thus began Blyden’s persistent struggle over many years to preserve the distinc- 
tive features of Africans. Initially he sought to achieve this goal in Sierra Leone, 
where he lived from 1871 to 1874. The slogan ‘spiritual decolonization’ was the 
prologue to one of the first political campaigns in West Africa, giving an impetus 
to the rise of nationalist sentiments which crystallized in the protest against the 
attempts to europeanize Africans. 

Blyden came to Sierra Leone to work for the Church Missionary Society, 
hoping to change the approach of the missionaries to their endeavours. He 
expected to arouse among the whites respect for African institutions, to persuade 
them to hand over management of church affairs to Africans, and to extend 
missionary activity into the interior. His efforts, however, were unrewarding: 
‘I find that there is not much sympathy here for the study of native languages 
or for the interior enterprise,” and after three months he was removed from 
office on a trumped-up charge. But the unfriendly attitude of the European 
missionaries enhanced the sympathy of Sierra Leonean Africans for Blyden and 
his ideas. With their assistance he published the first issue of the Negro 
newspaper on 17 April 1872. He said with justified pride that ‘not one 
European has given anything towards establishing the paper.’ It was an 
exclusively African enterprise, financed by five merchants, S. Boyle, W. Grant, 
T. Sawyerr, T. Bright and T. J. Macaulay. 

The Negro may in a certain sense be regarded as one of the first expressions 
of Pan-Africanism. Blyden took the word ‘Negro’, previously a derogatory 
term, and made it the symbol of unity.2? This is how he explained the title 
of the newspaper: 
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‘It bas been called the “Negro” (if any explanation is necessary) because it 
is intended to represent and defend the interest of that peculiar type of 
humanity known as the Negro with all its affiliated and collected branches 
whether on this continent or elsewhere. “West African” was considered 
definite enough, but too exclusive for the comprehensive intention entertained 
by the promoters of the scheme—viz: to recognize and greet the brotherhood 
of the race wherever found. ’38 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of the newspaper, Blyden stated proudly 
that its title was ‘approved by all thinking members of the race in West Africa, 
in the West Indies, and in the United States.” Indeed the paper had sub- 
scribers not only in Africa but also in Britain, the United States and the West 
Indies. Unfortunately, only one issue of the Negro is extant—a small four-page 
sheet carrying solely local information.3® Blyden’s claims to its being a Pan- 
African mouthpiece are therefore symbolic rather than realistic; though the 
concept ‘of Pan-Africanism as such was not yet formulated, the underlying 
ideas were already in the air. 

Blyden’s efforts to establish a West African university, which date back to 
1872, should be regarded as an effort to form a single nation and to promote 
the consolidation of the specific features of Africans. Accordingly, he believed 
that the faculty membership was to be made up exclusively of Africans and 
Negroes. He also wanted to reform fundamentally the system of education 
for Africans. In the first place, European textbooks presenting the African as 
‘a heathen and worse than a heathen—-a fool’, had to be discarded. Africans 
were to be taught how to think, not to imitate.t° Blyden was convinced that 
only a drastic transformation of the education system of this type would result 
in the shaping of the ‘national intellect’. Blyden claimed that Europeans were 
wrong in believing that in order to master the achievements of civilization 
Africans were to copy Europeans. This did not all imply ignoring the achieve- 
ments of European culture, but, in his own words, ‘we must show that we are 
able to go alone, to carve out our own way.”*! It meant that European learning 
was to be adapted to local conditions. The African clergy supported Blyden’s 
idea of reforming education in Sierra Leone so as to achieve 


‘such a system as shall free us from the present necessity of contracting foreign 
tastes and habits, of importing European conceptions on many subjects into 
a sphere in which they are wholly inapplicable and which so far as we are 
influenced by them impair our energies and efficiency as a portion of a 
distinct family of the human race,’#* 
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Blyden urged that ‘an indigenous literature’ be created, which would ‘silently — 
but effectively transform the moral and intellectual condition of the people.’ 
He insisted that the establishment of the university be financed by the colonial 
administration, because ‘Europeans owe us a great debt, not only for the 
unrequited physical labours we have performed . . . we do not simply ask it as 
a favour but claim it as a right.’4 

Blyden’s programme became the starting point of a persistent struggle. He 
was supported by most—but by no means all—of the educated Africans. Thus, 
while T. J. Macauley supported Blyden and the programme of the Negro, 
G. Nicol, who favoured assimilation, maintained that ideas of ‘race feeling’ and 
‘national idiosyncracies’ were alien to Africans, who, in his opinion, needed ‘a 
good substantial English school’. A similar attitude was adopted by J. Quaker, 
another prominent social figure in Sierra Leone. He wrote: 


‘The Negro race question and the general tone and spirit of the ““Negro’’ 
newspaper have separated Mr Blyden and myself... Africa still sands in 
need of all the aid she can get from British philanthropists in order to rise 
to her proper standard in the scale of humanity. ’4* 


Blyden’s most resolute and inflexible opponent was H. Cheetham, Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, for whom Blyden was just a troublemaker. Cheetham thought 
that Blyden’s presence in the country had ‘most important and unfortunate 
results on the minds of the native pastors and some of the other upper natives.’ 
With regard to Blyden’s newspaper Cheetham said: ‘National feeling .. . is not 
finding expression in the Negro, but the Negro is spreading it on thick before 
the people are ready. °4¢ 

The Bishop was to some extent right. Blyden’s propaganda did stimulate 
the rising national awareness among Africans. In Cheetham’s own words, 
‘the great source of evil is Mr Blyden; he has so dwelt upon this race feeling 
that ...a most strong and virulent anti-white feeling has arisen.*4” Chzetham 
made all African pastors answer a series of questions to ascertain their <ettitude 
to relations between the whites and the Africans—a sort of loyalty tes. The 
Africans stated that ‘they were not proprietors of the Negro and were not 
responsible for opinions expressed therein. But they were true to confess that 
James Johnson had done a great service to the pastorate...’48 This message, 


coined in most evasive terms, meant that the African pastors did not venture 
43. The West African University: Correspondence between E. W. Blyden and His Excel- 
lency F. Pope-Hennessy (Freetown, 1872), pp. 11, 13~14. 

44. J. Quaker to Venn, 28 October 1872, CMS CA,/O,7, and J. Quaker to E. Hutchinson, 
15 April 1873, CMS CA,/O,2., in R. W. July, The Origins of Modern African Thought 
(London, 1968), p. 147. 

45. Cheetham to Secretary of the CMS, 9 April 1873, CA,/Ozse, in Lynch, ‘ The Native 
Pastorate’, p. 406. 

46. poeha to Secretary of the CMS, 13 March 1873—CA,/Ozs-, in Lynch, ibid., 
p. 406. 

47. Cheetham to Venn, 1 February 1873, Ca,/O.5., in Lynch, ibid., p. 406. 

ou Native Pastors to Bishop Cheetham, 3 April 1873, CMS CA,/O.;., in Lynch, 
ibid., p. . A 
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openly to support Blyden—but by expressing high regard for his associate, 
James Johnson, they showed where their sympathies lay. 

Needless to say, Cheetham objected unreservedly to the ‘scheme for a godless 
West African University under Government and Negro control’.4® In 1873 
when Blyden applied for the post of Head of the Education Department of 
Sierra Leone, Cheetham wrote: ‘The Lord guide us in this matter and avert 
Mr Blyden getting it.°° Blyden’s project for a West African university did 
not materialize. In 1874 he left for Liberia in a mood of disappointment. 
An ebb had set in the nationalist movement; but his idea was eventually realized. 
In 1876 Fourah Bay College was affiliated to the University of Durham, which 
gave it university status in accordance with British standards. Blyden’s 
propaganda also had other results. To uphold Africans’ cultural heritage, 
he advanced the proposition that ‘you were not intended to ape the European, 
[therefore] cultivate a distinct ‘‘African Personality ”,”2 which became an 
important element in the spiritual life of West Africa. 

In 1887 the Dress Reform Society was founded in Sierra Leone. Its purpose 
was to encourage new patterns of national dress, taking into account the changes 
that had taken place in Africa after the arrival of Europeans. Its members 
argued that the waistcoat, tie, and collar, etc.,—those attributes of Victorian 
England—were not suited to the African scene, but, on the other hand, the 
traditional African dress also.had to be remodelled. 

Similar movements arose in other West African territories, including Nigeria. 
In response to Blyden’s call, African newspapers printed articles stating that 
European civilization threatened to extinguish Negroes as a race: ‘We are 
Negroes first and Christians afterwards’, claimed the Lagos Weekly Record.5* 
Educated Africans in Nigeria began to take traditional African names instead 
of European. Previously, African Christians had readily adopted European, 
names at baptism, and were often proud of them as a token of affiliation to 
white society. The situation changed radically: educated Africans gave up 
these foreign names which made them ‘strangers in their own country’. 
David B. Vincent became Mojola Agbebi; the Rev. J. J. Samuel, Adegboyega 
Edun; Joseph Pathagoras Haastrup, Ademuyiwa Haastrup; and George William 
Johnson, Oshokale Tejumade Johnson. A campaign on this matter was 
launched in the press—any African who refused to change his name was 
stigmatized as ‘a nondescript, a libel on his country and a blot on 
civilization’.5® 
49. Cheetham to Secretary of the CMS, 9 April 1873, CA,/Og5., in Lynch, ibid., p. 406. 
50. Ibid., p. 410. 

51. J. Geiss, Panafrikanismus, p. 123. 

52. Lynch, Edward Wilmot Blyden, p. 215. 

53. Ibid., pp. 218-9. 

54. Lagos Weekly Record, 28 November 1891, 27 July 1895, cited in E. A. Ayandele, 
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Blyden and West African nationalism 

Cultural nationalism has played a prominent role in the history of West 
Africa. In the nineteenth century capitalist Europe often camouflaged its 
imperialistic policies towards Africa under the guise of high-flown argument 
about its culture-bearing mission, dilating on the need to carry ‘the light of 
civilization to backward peoples and races’, The belief in the unquestionable 
superiority of European culture was so strong that the ideal of the first African 
nationalists, Samuel Crowther and James Horton, was to turn Africa into a 
‘Black Europe’. To win recognition of the African’s equality, they were ready 
to adopt an alien culture and denounce their awn. It took a man of Blyden’s 
brilliance to proclaim that the African could in all respects be equal to the 
European—and, moreover, remain his true self. Unlike his predecessors, 
Blyden did not worship Europe; on the contrary, he admired traditional 
African culture. For enslaved and downtrodden people, confidence in their 
own creative abilities is all-important. 

Cultural nationalism marked the beginning of a new stage in the formation of 
African ideology, superseding the assimilation theories of Crowther and Horton. 
All prominent leaders in West Africa paid tribute to it. Commencing in 1872, 
and especially during the period 1890-1914, many of the attacks of Africans 
against the ways of the colonial authorities were launched from the angle of 
cultural nationalism. The upsurge of cultural nationalism enabled educated 
Africans to head the people’s resistance in the field of culture as well as in the 
political and economic spheres. Increasingly they spoke on behalf of the people 
of the West African coastal towns which had been subjected to the strongest 
European influence. It was the educated Africans and not the tribal chiefs 
who largely expressed the sentiments of the masses in these areas. 

At that stage of cultural nationalism the representatives of the new élite— 
the Africans who had mastered European culture—began to effect a synthesis 
of contemporary African culture, making use of both traditional and European 
elements. This was manifested in their dress, their names, the craving for 
European learning, the recognition of the monogamous family, and the institu- 
tions of ownership and inheritance. But the advocates of cultural nationalism 
were unable to break with Europe. Actually—though they would have never 
admitted it—they wanted a totally new society to arise in place of traditional 
African society. They wanted West Africa to get rid of its isolation, and to 
establish contacts with the rest of the world. They favoured changes in the 
economy that would result in the Africans producing cotton, cocoa beans, coffee, 
rubber, etc., and shipping these goods to Europe. By advocating commodity 
production they dealt a blow to traditional African life. 

Thus the champions of cultural nationalism sought to preserve the form 
while foregoing the content. They failed to realize their historic mission of 
converting traditional Africa into modern Africa. Irrespective of the national 
garb they adopted, they facilitated the exit of old Africa, And this, objectively, 
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was the progressive role played by cultural nationalism in the nineteenth 
century. 

Edward Blyden clearly played a prominent part in evolving the principles of 
cultural nationalism. But along with original ideas that have retained their 
validity for decades, his spiritual heritage contains a number of errors and 
misconceptions. His ideas about races and historical development are often 
contradictory, hazy and illogical, with strong overtones of mysticism. Blyden 
has been rightly charged with lack of consistency. Thus, while calling for the 
preservation of the African’s distinctive character, he urged re-emigration of 
Negroes from the United States, and suggested that the English language be 
made the common language for all of West Africa, that is, he advocated measures 
that disrupted the traditional way of life. In his own lifetime Blyden was 
criticized for his justification of European conquests. Even then the younger 
generation was far more militant; they clamoured for broader political rights 
for Africans, a demand which Blyden did not approve. He tried to limit the 
national movement to cultural problems, and adopted the stand of conservative 
nationalism by upholding all African customs and rites, including polygamy 
and the secret ritualistic societies. For this reason he found himself in relative 
isolation in his later years. 

It should be noted in this connection that in our day some African leaders 
would like to isolate their peoples from the rest of mankind, by bringing their 
cultural and racial specificity to the forefront. In doing so they deliberately, 
or otherwise, resort to some of Blyden’s ideas. These attempts at cultural self- 
isolation appear even more deleterious for the African peoples today than they did 
in Blyden’s time. Still, neither the erroneous statements of Blyden’s teaching 
nor his racialist attitude to mulattos can cancel his great services to the Negro 
race and to all mankind, Blyden was one of the pioneers in the field of funda- 
mental research into African sociology, anthropology and history. He was 
probably the best-known nineteenth century African leader, and exerted a deep 
influence on the spiritual life of Africans in that century. In this Edward 
Blyden was surpassed only by William DuBois—but DuBois came in the 
twentieth century. 


AFRICA AND REFUGEES! 


by NEVILLE RUBIN 
University of London 


NEARLY A QUARTER of a century after the first sustained attempt to provide the 
world with a general definition of the term refugee, the subject is still far from 
free from obscurity. This is not to suggest that the situation has remained 
static over the last twenty-five years. There have indeed been significant 
advances in the development of an adequate international apparatus to cope with 
the increasing numbers of refugee situations and problems. As will be seen, 
this is no less true of Africa than of other parts of the world; indeed, with the 
adoption of its own regional refugee convention by the Organisation of African 
Unity in 1969, Africa may be said to have made a significant contribution to 
dealing with some of the difficult issues relating to refugees. 

Nonetheless, the topic is still one which gives rise to numerous difficulties— 
both practical and legal. That this is the case is only to be expected. The 
entire question of refugees is one which is surrounded by political sensitivities 
by its very nature, and it is remarkable that a consensus should have developed 
on the subject at all.? When one considers the fact that each new refugee 
situation must, by definition, arise from a fresh political crisis in one or other 
country, it is surprising that it is possible to point to the fact that progress has 
been made steadily over the years. It is even more impressive when seen 
against a background which involves the complexities of applying inchoate 
international rules, conventions and practice to concrete national situations of 
law and fact; and one which includes the emergence, during the last fifteen years, 
of African states faced with the need to reconcile the demands of national 
sovereignty, on the one hand, with the requirements of endemic refugee problems, 
on the other. Imperfections there are, certainly, in the rules which regulate 
refugee status, nationally and internationally; but they must be viewed against 
the wholly creditable developments which have taken place during a period 
which, for Africa, has involved continuous stress and an increase rather than a 


Neville Rubin has specialized in the problems of refugees for several years. He is 
presently a lecturer in African Law at the School of Oriental and African Studies and the 
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1. This article is based on a seminar paper which was originally presented at the Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies of the University of London. The author acknowledges, 
with thanks, the help received when revising the paper from the Geneva and the Nairobi 
offices of the International University Exchange Fur.d. 

2. Itis no more than that: neither the USA nor the USSR are signatories to the major 
international Conventions on refugees, though the former did, as late as 1972, adhere to 
the 1967 Protocol on the Status of Refugees (see below, p. 290) ; the Warsaw Pact countries 
and China have also refrained from becoming signatories. 
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diminution of the political problems which create refugees as well as in the 
absolute numbers of refugees themselves. 


` Refugee status 

In the post-World War II era, attempts to define the status of refugees begin 
with the creation, by resolution of the United Nations General Assembly, of 
the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
adoption of its Statute. The Statute contains two definitions of the term 
refugee, the first of which applies to persons who are included only as a 
result of events occurring before 1 January, 1951. The second is, however, 
broader in scope. It defines a refugee as any other person 


‘who is outside the country of his nationality, or, if he has no nationality, 
the country of his former habitual residence, because he has or had well- 
founded fear of persecution by reason of his race, religion, nationality or 
political opinion and is unable or, because of such fear, is unwilling to avail 
himself of the protection of the government of the country of his nationality, 
or if he has no nationality, to return to the country of his former habitual 
residence, 4 


The definition contained in the Convention on the Status of Refugees® is much 
the same, but was initially restricted by the 1951 cut-off date and contained no 
alternative. It was later altered by the Protocol Relating to the Status of 
Refugees® so as to eliminate the deadline. 

The eradication of the time limit was useful, in that it did away with the 
situation whereby the protection afforded by the Convention was not available 
to the large number of refugees (in Europe and elsewhere)’ whose status had 
arisen at a later date. But its existence has added to the difficulties of inter- 
pretation as well, and could create practical problems for those implementing 
or seeking to implement it. One such is the fact that the signatories to the 
Convention and the Protocol are not identical. The latest available figures 
indicate that some sixty-four states are parties to the former, while only fifty-three 
have adhered to the latter. Thirteen of the signatories to the Convention had 
not, by April 1973, adhered to the Protocol; while two countries—including 
the United States—had signified their adoption of the Protocol although they 
were not originally signatories to the Convention.® 
3. The Statute is annexed to G.A. Res 428 (V) of 14 December 1950. 

4. Art. 6 B of the Statute. 

5. Convention on the Status of Refugees, 28 July 1951, which came into force on 22 April 
1954. The definitions are contained Art. 1. 

6. Protocol Relating to the Status of Refugees, 31 January 1967, which came into force 
on 4 October 1967, 

7. E.g., the Hungarian refugees entering Yugoslavia and Austria in 1956, or Algerian 
refugees from 1954 onwards. 


8. There is a particular set of complications regarding the adherence of African countries, 
which will be mentioned below, see pp. 292-4. 
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It should be noted, too, that the Convention has defects just as it has advan- 
tages. Its principal merits are the detailed provisions governing the effects of 
refugee status on property, employment, welfare benefits and the like; and the 
inclusion, in the schedule, of rules and specifications concerning a travel docu- 
ment which may be issued to refugees. Its major defect is the omission of any 
provisions concerning the right to asylum, although there is the principle of 
‘non-refoulement’ in Article 33, which states that 


‘No Contracting State shall expel or return a refugee in any manner whatsoever 
to the frontiers of territories where his life or freedom would be threatened 
on account of his race, nationality, membership of a particular social group or 
political opinion’ 
although some of the protection thus afforded is vitiated by the proviso to the 
same article, which states that it shall not apply to a refugee 


‘whom there are reasonable grounds for regarding as a danger to the security 
of the country in which he is or who, having been convicted by a final judge- 
ment of a particularly serious crime, constitutes a danger to the community 
of that country.’ 


The guarded and limited quality of this right reflects the concern of states with 
the preservation of their sovereign right to deal with persons within their 
territory according to their perception of the requirements of national security; 
it indicates, on the one hand, a degree of insecurity for the refugee, and, on the 
other, leaves the way open for the application of national legislation of a 
restrictive character to refugees.° 

A further factor which must be borne in mind is the opportunity provided in 
the Convention and the Protocol for adherents to enter specific reservations to 
particular provisions. A number of states have done so,’ and, in the process 
have made sure of the operation of national legislation on subjects such as rights 
to residence, to property employment, and citizenship (among others). 

The limitations, in applicability and content, of the Convention and the 
Protocol have led to the curious anomaly whereby it is the office of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) which has assumed far greater 
importance than the treaties, This does no more than reflect the realities of the 
situation: despite the fact that the office was created by nothing more substantial 
than a resolution of the General Assembly, and that the validity of its Statute is 
derived therefrom," it has continued to operate effectively and is financed from 


9. Itis worth noting, however, that the United Nations has made a considerable effort 
to secure the adoption of a Convention on Asylum; a General Assembly resolution on the 
subject was passed in 1969, and there is considerable behind the scenes activity to obtain 
signatories to it. 

10. See those listed in the document issued by the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
on 1 June 1972 (Ref. No. GE.72—13869). 

11. General Assembly resolutions are, strictly speaking, recommendations, and there is 
considerable debate as to whether they can give rise to binding obligations in international 
law—and if so, to what extent. In practice, the answer seems to be that they will do so 
when sufficient—or sufficiently powerful—states accept them. 
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the central budget of the UN. The fact that it has acquired a momentum of 
its own, through the operation of its central headquarters in Geneva and its 
numerous representatives in individual countries has, in fact, enabled it to act 
as the principal agency for the application of refugees’ rights. 

It has already been noted that the definition of a refugee contained in the 
Statute of the UNHCR is essentially similar to that which is embodied in the 
Convention, something which made it possible for the UNHCR to deal with 
refugee situations not covered by that document;}* and which added to the de 
facto power of the agency. It is as well to bear in mind, however, that the 
definition is difficult to apply—principally because it implies the use of an 
objective test in dealing with individual refugee cases. The practical difficulties 
connected with applying any test, objective or subjective, to the large numbers 
of individuals involved in modern refugee situations has long been recognized 
by the UN General Assembly!*; and the UNHCR has had to overcome this 
difficulty on occasions (in Africa as elsewhere) by the device of ‘extending its 
good offices’ to many of those who fall outside the strict limits of the definition. 

The objective element in the definition—the notion that the fears, etc., must be 
well-founded—has also often had to go by the board. It is now frequently the 
case that anyone who is outside his country of nationality or residence and who 
claims to be a refugee is regarded prima facie as being one. 

Thus, in practice, the UNHCR has been able to overcome many of the 
limitations inherent in the definition; and, in practical terms, the Convention 
remains an important document. Taken together, the Convention and the 
actions of the UNHCR in terms of its Statute provide the basis for the application 
to refugees of the types of protection set out in the Convention. Whether or not 
the definition is applicable, the Articles of the Convention continue to provide a 
useful yardstick against which to measure the degrees of assistance provided for 
refugees, in Africa and elsewhere, today. 


African issues 

In addition to the general difficulties concerning the definition of refugee 
status which have been outlined, there are others which arise specifically in 
relation to Africa. These have led to a concerted (though not yet entirely 
successful) effort by the Organization of African Unity to obtain a measure of 
agreement on the treatment of African refugees. These began as early as 1964, 
with the establishment by the OAU of a ten nation commission on refugees, 
and resulted in the adoption, in 1969, of the OAU Convention Governing the 
12. This is significant because it implies the acquiescence of major powers (including 


api val to the Convention and Protocol like the USSR and China) in the existence 
of the ce, 

13. Cf. the East German, and Hungarian situations in the 1950s, i.e. before the Protocol 
eliminated the deadline. 

14. See for example, G.A. Res. 1673 (XVI) of December 1961. 

15. For the history of the definition itself, and the development of the ‘good offices’ 
function, see the Background Paper presented by the UNHCR to the Colloquium on The 
Development in the Law of Refugees etc., held in Bellagio (Italy) from 21-28 April 1965. 
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Specific Aspects of Refugee Problems in Africa. In several important respects, 
this Convention represents a considerable advance on the pre-existing situation, 
and indeed on the 1951 Convention, the 1967 Protocol and the UNHCR statute 
combined. Unfortunately, however, the Convention has not yet come into 
operation.” Thus, while it is important to consider the innovations it intro- 
duced, it is as well to look again at the complications that have arisen in the 
African context. These relate, among other things, to the vexed question 
of which countries are bound by which convention, and to what extent; the 
definition of a refugee; the operation of a right to asylum; and the existence of 
national legislation regulating refugees. 


1. The applicability of the international Convention and Protocol 

There are several difficulties which arise in this regard. The first concerns 
the fact that the Convention was adopted at a time when most African countries 
were not yet independent, while the Protocol was adopted when nearly all 
African countries which are today independent also enjoyed that status. Belgium 
did not, apparently, apply the Convention to her colonies, while France declared 
that it applied to ‘all territories for the international relations of which France 
was responsible’ and the United Kingdom listed twenty-three countries to 
which the Convention was to be extended (including nine in Africa) When it 
came to the Protocol, only Britain was involved as a colonial power and it 
specifically excluded two African countries (Southern Rhodesia and Swaziland) 
from its ambit. 

-It would require a complicated examination of the question of state succession 

in relation to these instruments to establish with any degree of precision how far 
they are legally applicable in Africa. That is beyond the scope of the present 
enquiry. In practice, the situation seems to have resolved itself in part through 
the separate adherence of African countries to one or both of the documents. 
Thus the following African states have declared themselves to be adherents of 
both the Convention and the Protocol: Algeria, Botswana, Burundi, Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Congo, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Mali, Morocco, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, Tanzania, Togo, Tunisia 
and Zambia. Of these twenty-one states there are some which were covered 
16. See, in general, ‘The Convention of the Organization of African Unity Governing 
the Specific Aspects in Refugee Problems in Africa’ by Paul Weis, in The Journal of 
Human Rights, III, 2, 1970, pp. 1-16. 
17. Although adopted as a resolution by 41 States at the Assembly of Heads of States 
and Governments at Addis Ababa in September 1969, by May 1973 only eleven states 
had ratified the Convention—two fewer than the number required to bring it into effect. 
The signatories are (in chronological order of ratification): Togo, Central African 
Republic, Congo, Senegal, Niger, Liberia, Mauretania, Sudan, Dahomey, Guinea and 
Zaire. Since this article was written, it appears that two other states have become 
signatories, and that the convention may be in force. Some doubt remains, however, 
since it was not clear at the time of publication whether all the formalities attached to. 
signature had been complied with adequately. 


18. Ie., Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Gambia, Kenya, Mauritius, Somaliland Protectorate, Swaziland and Zanzibar. 
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by the United Kingdom’s declaration and others which were not. This leaves 
open the question of those which have not entered any declaration of any kind 
regarding their obligations, e.g., Chad, Lesotho,” Mauretania, Mauritius and 
Upper Volta. 

This situation is further complicated by the fact that five countries—Gabon, 
Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar and Zaire—appear only to have ratified the 1951 
Convention, without adopting the Protocol (thus rendering it doubtful in the 
extreme whether the Convention is of any use in relation to them, given, its 
deadline); though Swzailand has adopted the Protocol.?° 

An altogether different problem arises as a result of the reservations entered 
by different African states when becoming signatories to both or either instru- 
ment. It is not possible to examine these in detail here, but it is important 
to note that several states have made such reservations, and that these limit the 
application of the conventions to them.” 

No such complications, obscurities and limitations operate in relation to the 
OAU Convention; if and when it comes into operation, it will apply to its 
signatories. 


2. Definition of a Refugee 

Apart from the general difficulties concerning the operation of objective and 
subjective tests, the 1951 definitions were found to be unsatisfactory, particu- 
larly so far as Africa is concerned, because of the apparent limits placed on the 
grounds which may found a claim for refugee status. They are, fairly obviously, 
too narrow to encompass several of the endemic African refugee situations; and 
there is also the tendency to over-emphasize nationality as the criterion for 
classification. Given disputes over borders and similar issues in which it is 
precisely nationality which is in question, this has proved awkward in relation 
to contemporary African problems. The definition was also considered to be 
too narrow to encompass situations involving refugees from dependent or 
colonial countries, and those which involved refugees from countries under other 
forms of alien rule. 

The OAU Convention sought to overcome these restrictions by adopting its 
own definition of the term refugee. Article I of the Convention thus contains 
additional definitions, which extend the term to apply, as well as the 1951 
definitions, to 
19. Lesotho made a general declaration accepting the Convention (among other agree- 
ments signed on its behalf by the UK) for an interim period. In practice, this was of no 
value when tested. The Privy Council, in 1970, confirmed the judgement in Molefi v. 
Principal Legal Adviser, Prime Minister & Commisioner of Police to the effect that there 
had been no accession; and that, in any event, the 1951 cutoff date applied. 

20. Its position is thus substantially different from that which applies in Lesotho as a 

result of the Molefi case; and, though, unlike Botswana, it has not specifically acceded to 

both Convention and Protocol, both apply. 

21. Among the states which have entered reservations, the following are African: 

Soe wona, Burundi, Congo, Ethiopia, Ghana, Madagascar, Swaziland, Tanzania, and 
ambia. 
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‘every person who, owing to external aggression, occupation, foreign domina- 
tion or events seriously disturbing public order in either part or the whole of 
his country of origin or nationality, is compelled to leave his place of habitual 
residence in order to seek refuge in another place outside his country of origin 
or nationality.’ 


It goes on to deal with the case of a person who has more than one nationality 
but, significantly, also includes a catch-all exclusion clause: in addition to other 
exceptions which it shares with the 1951 Convention, it adds that a person 
need not be considered a refugee if he has ‘been guilty of acts contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the OAU’—a very broad category, especially when it 
is recognized that it is the country of asylum which is left to determine whether an 
infringement has occurred. A further provision also excludes any person who 
‘has seriously infringed the purposes and objectives of this Convention’—a 
phrase which could mean anything but which, in the view of one commentator, 
would mainly operate in relation to the prohibition of subversive activities." 

Another important difference between the OAU definition and that contained 
in the 1951 Convention is that the OAU appears to draw no distinction between 
refugees from independent African (or other) states and those from countries 
under colonial rule, or under white domination. Thus, while the UNHCR 
has interpreted its ‘non-political’ role in terms of the Statute and the Convention 
as rendering it unable to assist freedom fighters, or those refugees otherwise 
engaged in military activities against a government,?* the OAU is not similarly 
inhibited. 

In this way, the OAU Convention has helped to overcome one of the important 
practical problems associated with the presence of refugees in Africa. Often, 
this has in the past turned less on the satisfactory drafting of a statutory pro- 
vision than on the presence in African countries of several distinct categories of 
refugee, not all of whom were traditionally subsumed under the term refugee. 
Thus, in one formulation, the different categories could be distinguished as 
(a) refugees, (b) exiles, (c) emigrés; the OAU, by ignoring the kind of differ- 
entiation implied—at least so far as colonial and non-colonial countries are 
concerned—has avoided sustaining a distinction which had been used for 
diplomatic or political reasons in the past. As important, though, is the fact 
that by doing so it has enabled the UNHCR to overcome one of its self-imposed 
limitations. In other words, while the UNHCR continues to distinguish 
different types of expatriates and to regard only some of them as worthy of 
refugee status, it appears content with the arrangement whereby the OAU 
(through its Secretariat, its Bureau for the Placement and Education, of African 
Refugees or its Liberation Committee) will assist those which the UHNCR 
itself cannot help. This is a good example of the practical solution to a delicate 


22. Weis, “The Convention’ p. 8; and see below, pp. 303 ff. 
23. Ibid., p. 8. 
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problem. In practice, refugees falling outside the 1951 Convention definition 
were never completely ignored. Ad hoc arrangements had been made, through 
voluntary agencies and individual African governments, before the OAU 
formulation made it unnecessary to become bogged down in questions of 
definition. 

The upshot of the new provision is that it is possible to deal with various 
categories of expatriates together, on the basis that they share the following 
characteristics: they are people who have (i) left their countries of origin; 
(it) settled elsewhere, either temporarily or permanently; (iii) cannot, or believe 
they cannot, or do not wish to return for some reason connected with the 
political situation in those countries. Specific problems which give rise to the 
need to distinguish between different sub-categories of African refugees will 
be dealt with below. 


3. The Right to Asylum 

It is noteworthy that the OAU Convention contains an Article on Asylum 
at all, since this is not dealt with explicitly elsewhere.* The most important 
provision in the article re-states the principle of non-refoulement. What is 
more, it does so in mandatory terms. For the rest, it is important to note that 
the provisions of this article are made subject to the provisions of national 
legislation. A further set of provisions relates to the need for neighbouring 
states involved in a refugee situation to co-operate, and urges them to do so; 
and holds out the possibility of the grant of temporary residence where a full 
right to reside has not been given, while also urging that ‘so far as possible’ 
refugees should be settled at reasonable distances from the frontiers of the 
country of origin—‘for reasons of security’ (though it is not clear whether it is 
the security of the country or of the refugees that is relevant here). 

It will be seen that these provisions embody a practical approach to a difficult 
set of problems. Some of the implications of the provisions will be considered 
below. 


4, National Legislation | 

It has already been necessary to refer on more than one occasion to the 
possible impact of national legislation on the situation of refugees in Africa. 
The precise nature of the relationship between such legislation and the inter- 
national law created by treaties—of which both the 1951 and the OAU Con- 
ventions are examples—is not always easy to establish,?¢ and will not be dealt 
with here, 

From a practical point of view, it seems clear that, even without the specific 
submission of international provisions to a subordinate position in relation to 
24. Except, of course, in the UN Draft Declaration on Asylum. 

25. Art, IT, para. 3. 


26. For a recent discussion of the situation in Africa on this subject, see, F. C. Okoye, 
International Law and the New African States, (London,) 1972, pp. 54-80. 
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the statutes (or even the common law) of individual countries as in the OAU 
article on asylum, few—if any—African countries will easily relinquish sovereignty 
over those matters which they wish to maintain under their own control. In 
the case of the 1951 Convention and the 1967 Protocol, African countries were 
seen to have exercised their right to enter reservations when ratifying the 
instruments. In most cases, this indicates an explicit warning that inter- 
national rules will not apply;?’ but there is also frequently legislation which cuts 
across the provisions of the conventions. Several countries have legislation 
specifically to deal with refugee situations;?* others deal with matters relating 
to refugees in laws on immigration or aliens, either in the legislation itself or 
in regulations issued in terms thereof.*° And most countries have statutesdealing 
with such matters as the acquisition of property, labour, movement, identity 
papers, education and the right to travel. All of these are the subject of 
provisions in the 1951 Convention: as in other parts of the world, the extent to 
which refugees are able to avail themselves of the rights and advantages con- 
ferred by the Convention depend, in part, on the vigilance and effectiveness of 
the UNHCR or other bodies concerned with the welfare of refugees and, in part, 
on the scope provided by governments for their application in the light of 
domestic laws. 

The extent to which this impinges on actual refugee problems will be con- 
sidered when dealing with these. 


Statistics 

The total number of refugees in Africa has not been computed accurately, 
and, in the nature of the rapidly changing situation in Africa, varies considerably 
according to the source. What is clear is that the numbers increased sub- 
stantially during the decade 1960-1970, with official figures indicating a rise 
from around 400,000 in 1964 to nearly 735,000 by early 1967. Unofficial figures 
at that time suggested that the total might be as many as 1,300,000. 

The latest figures available on the total number of refugees in Africa indicate 
that there were 1,010,300 refugees in 1972, made up as follows: 


27. Though it should be said that, in several of the examples given above (note 21), 
a reservation was only entered to the provisions concerning adjudication of the provisions 
in the Convention. 
28. E.g., the Botswana Refugees (Recognition and Control) Act, 1967 and the Senegalese 
Law Concerning the Status of Refugees of 1972. 
ace , E.g., the Kenya Aliens Restriction Act of 1973 or the Lesotho Aliens Control Act of 
966. 
30. In general, refugee sources exaggerate numbers, while governments either minimize 
them for political reasons or inflate them for aid purposes. The UNHCR provides a 
useful and safe source of statistics, but not all governments make returns to it—and the 
OAU Convention does not require them to do so, but to the OAU Secretariat. The 1951 
Convention does require its signatories to make returns, but it is impcrtant here to bear 
in mind the difference between the more restricted 1951 Convention definition, and the 
broader OAU definition. Weis, in the article mentioned, gave a total of 1,000,000 
refugees in 1970; the figure of 1.3 million is derived from governmental responses to a 
questionnaire used at the Conference on Legal, Economic and Social Aspects of African 
Refugee Problems in 1967; see the reference in the Final Report, p. & n. 5. 
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TABLE I 
Number of Number of 
Country of Origin Refugees Country of Residence Refugees 
Angola 415,800 Botswana 3,800 
Zaire 400,000 
Zambia 12,000 
Burundi 47,000 Rwanda 3,000 
Tanzania 20,000 
Zaire 24,000 
Ethiopia 55,000 Sudan 55,000 
Mozambique 51,000 Tanzania 47,500 
Zambia 3,500 
Guiné (Bissau) 81,000 Senegal 81,000 
Rwanda 142,000 Burundi 40,000 
Uganda 72,000 
Tanzania 15,000 
Zaire 15,000 
Sudan 165,200 C.A.R. 23,000 
Ethiopia 17,200 
Uganda 75,000 
Zaire 50,000 
Zaire 40,300 C.A.R. 3,300 
Sudan 4,000 
Uganda 33,000 
Miscellaneous 13,000 C.A.R. 3,700 
(see next page) Ethiopia 300 
Kenya 1,500 
West and Central 
Africa 6,000 
Zambia 1,500 


These figures are derived from statistics issued by the UNHCR office in Addis 
Ababa in December, 1972. It is interesting to compare them with figures 
which were available to the author in 1967. The total has increased by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent (i.e. about 350,000), but more than half of this increase is 
reflected in the number of refugees from Angola, Burundi and the Sudan. 
Mozambique and Guiné (Bissau) also show significant increases (from 
15,000 to 51,000 and 55,000 to 81,000 respectively). Zaire did not appear at all 
in the figures for 1967, while in 1972 there were reported to be more than 40,000 
refugees from that country. The same applies to the large number of refugees 
designated as being from Ethiopia. There are no figures in the 1972 statistics 
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relating to refugees from South Africa, Southern Rhodesia or Namibia (South 
West Africa) though there were stated to be 1,000 in 1967." 

A more ample understanding of the dimensions of refugee problems in Africa 
is only possible when the same figures are analysed so as to indicate the numbers 
of refugees in the various countries which are recorded as having received them. 





TABLE II 
Country Number of Refugees Countries of Origin 
Botswana 3,800 Angola 
Burundi 40,000 Rwanda 
C.A.R. 23,000 Sudan 
3,300 Zaire 
3,700 Miscellaneous 
Ethiopia 17,200 Sudan 
300 Miscellaneous 
Kenya 1,500 Miscellaneous 
Rwanda 3,000 Burundi 
Senegal 81,000 Guiné (Bissau) 
Sudan 55,000 Ethiopia 
4,000 Miscellaneous 
Uganda 72,000 Rwanda 
75,000 Sudan 
33,000 Zaire 
Tanzania 20,000 Burundi 
47,500 Mozambique 
15,000 Rwanda 
West and Central Africa 6,000 Miscellaneous 
Zaire 400,000 Angola 
24,000 Burundi 
15,000 Rwanda 
50,000 Sudan 
Zambia 12,000 Angola 
3,500 Mozambique 
1,500 Miscellaneous 


31. For note 31, see next page. 
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The second table shows that there is a relatively high concentration of refugees 
in some seven countries, but the true significance of the figures can only really 
be appreciated when refugees are seen as a proportion of the total population 
of the countries in which they are residing. Whether judged by the criterion 
of absolute numbers (489,000) or by the latter standard, Zaire bears the heaviest 
burden: it has 22 refugees per 1,000 of its population. But the proportions are 
worth noting in respect of some of the other countries as well: 





TABLE III 
Country Refugees per 000 population 
Senegal 20-50 
Uganda 18-00 
Central African Republic 16-00 
Burundi 12-50 
Tanzania 6:50 
Botswana 6-00 
Zambia 4-25 
Sudan, 4-00 
Ethiopia "75 
Kenya 15 





It is interesting to note that there appears to be little correlation between the 
existence of a substantial number of refugees and unwillingness to adhere to the 
various refugee conventions, and, in particular the OAU Convention. Several 
of the countries with the highest density of refugees are signatories. On the 
other hand, some of the countries with stringent national legislation to control 
refugees are among those with few refugees, e.g. Kenya (by either standard) 
and Botswana (using absolute numbers only). Lesotho, which has few refugees, 
has stringent legislation and has refrained from ratifying the OAU Convention— 
or any other. 


Categories of refugees 

When. considered from the point of view of their countries of origin, it is 
apparent that African refugees may be classified according to several distinct 
types of refugee situation. To a certain extent, these overlap with divisions 


31. No details are given as to the origin of these refugees or of their location. It is 
possible that the blanket phrase used in respect of origin includes some refugees from 
southern Africa, but others from that area are known to be in Tanzania, Zambia, Kenya 
and Ethiopia inter alia. The fact that the source is the UNHCR may account for a 
degree of reticence in giving a more exact country of origin, but such an unwillingness 
would only apply to ‘freedom fighters’, not to other categories of refugees. In any event, 
the same difficulty would arise in respect of the Portuguese territories—in respect of 
which refugee statistics are given. 
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based on the nature of the political problems from which the individuals seek 
refuge. Thus the problems faced by South African refugees and those who 
have fled Mozambique differ substantially from those which arise from the vast 
number of Angolans living abroad—although all come from states under 
expatriate (or white) control, as do those from Guiné (Bissau). Again, 
refugees from Rwanda, Burundi and the Sudan face or have faced different 
situations, although the cause of their flight is the same—the feeling of persecu- 
tion of a minority by a majority. The host countries face yet another set of 
problems, related not only to those of the refugees themselves, but to the total 
number of refugees from any one country, as well as within any country, 
and questions of relations between neighbouring states which may be 
involved. 

Difficult as it is to generalize about such large numbers, from varying national, 
ethnic, religious and political backgrounds, and with differing economic, social 
and educational requirements—it is possible to distinguish at least the more 
general categories of refugees and other expatriates before going on to consider 
the types of problems to which they give rise. 


(1) By far the largest category of refugees are those persons who seek refuge 
in another country as a result of some political policy or event which has made 
them believe that their continued residence in their countries of origin would be 
dangerous, difficult or impossible. This group includes (or has included) 
substantial numbers of people from Angola, Zaire, Rwanda and the Sudan. 
For several reasons—including the large numbers involved, a feeling that the 
situation or event which gave rise to their flight is unlikely to alter in the near 
future so as to eliminate their fear, and econcmic need—this category is one 
whose immediate problems surround the need for settlement on a relatively 
permanent basis, in such a way as to provide either for their integration into the 
host country’s economy or their existence as a discrete unit within the country. 


(2) The second category is far smaller in number, and includes refugees who 
flee specifically in order to continue a political campaign against the govern- 
ments of their countries of origin. This is the category of ‘freedom fighters’, 
which includes some Angolans and Mozabiquans, and some of those who have 
fled Namibia (South West Africa), Southern Rhodesia, Guiné (Bissau) and 
South Africa. They require funds and training for their political (and military) 
activities, and the freedom to conduct them. 


(3) A third category, related to the second, consists of individuals whose flight 
is occasioned. by the desire to avoid particular acts of actual or potential dis- 
crimination and persecution directed towards them, but who are not necessarily 
taking refuge as a result of any specific political activity in which they may have 
taken part. Such persons, although politically articulate and often affiliated to 
one or other exiled political group, are not in search of opportunities for political 
expression so much as asylum, education, emplcyment and the like. They are 
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generally people who are either already trained, or are desirous of being trained, 
for employment within an urban economy. 

Common to all three categories are problems relating to asylum, settlement, 
education, travel and employment. On the whole it is easy to distinguish the 
requirements of the first category from those of the other two, which tend to 
overlap. Furthermore, there is frequently some degree of tension between the 
second and third categories: the former often attempt to secure the adherence 
of members of the latter, and the situation is often complicated further by the 
fact that the last frequently include a small number of informers, spies and 
others engaged on counter-refugee activity (or alleged to be and/or denounced 
as such) who will be considered to be unwelcome by the host countries once 
detected. 


Refugee problems 

It is not possible to deal in detail with the manifold difficulties which arise in 
connection with the various categories of refugees in each African country. 
What follows is a partial, and relatively arbitrary, selection of some of these 
problems, together with some examples of the ways in which they have been 
approached (or not approached). 

Asylum. The first question which arises in this regard is the procedure for 
the accreditation of persons as refugees. This does not appear to have presented 
difficulties where there have been large numbers of refugees who have sought 
refuge in countries bordering on their countries of origin. Although they are, 
strictly speaking, required to be accredited at (or near) their point of entry to the 
country, this seldom happens in practice. On the other hand, since they have, 
generally speaking, only migrated a relatively short distance and normally 
remain in large and homogeneous groups at the first convenient point, govern- 
ment agencies (or, more usually representatives of the UNHCR or non- 
governmental agencies with similar objectives, e.g. the Red Cross or the World 
Council of Churches or Oxfam) deal with this matter fairly speedily. It must be 
borne in mind, of course, that very often the formal aspects of asylum are of little 
concern to such refugees, whose immediate need is for emergency relief and 
whose later problems are related to the provision of long-term means of survival. 
Their exact status is of little concern to them, so long as there is no real danger 
of their being repatriated; and, since this is unlikely, even where the host country 
is not bound by the provisions of any international Convention, the issue rarely 
arises. 

Difficulties are, however, occasioned in regard to other groups, particularly 
political exiles, or those fleeing for specific political reasons (fugitives from the 
law, or from injustice). It has frequently been reported that the OAU—as well 
as individual governments such as Zambia or Tanzania—have made it a con- 
dition of asylum that such refugees be approved by one or other of the exile 
political parties from their countries of origin. In this connection, further 
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problems arise from the multiplicity of parties from a given country, or the fact 
that either the OAU Liberation Committee or the government concerned 
recognizes only one or some for the purpose of accreditation. 

Often as serious is the use of the power derived from such recognition by the 
political parties themselves, in order to secure adherents among persons hitherto 
unattached or who are no longer desirous of remaining so attached. In other 
words, refusal by one of the parties to endorse a person—or refusal by the person 
to be endorsed by the party—operates as a de facto denial of the opportunity 
to receive asylum. It also frequently happens that the power of endorsement is 
used as a source of recruitment of ‘freedom fighters’—~a tendency which may 
grow as a result of the convergence of the objectives of increasingly militant 
political leaders with access to the OAU or host governments, and the xeno- 
phobic pressure of such governments as a result of accusations that refugees are 
idle nuisances in urban areas.*2 It has also happened that, as a result of the 
withdrawal of approval by a political party, individuals have been declared 
persona non grata and have been deported, though it should be added that, 
even in such cases, it is relatively rarely that instances of involuntary repatriation 
have occurred.*4 In other words, even before the explicit provisions for asylum 
were in existence, African countries did for the most part observe the principle 
of non-refoulement in, practice. 

This principle has now been incorporated as paragraph 3 of the Article on 
Asylum in the OAU Convention on Refugees, and there has thus been increased 
pressure since 1969 to observe the rule. Nonetheless, there are still problems 
associated with the OAU Asylum provision on Asylum. Thus, paragraph 6 of 
Article IT provides that 


32. See, e.g., the remarks of Mr S. Anyieni, an Assistant Minister, in the Kenya legis- 
lature in the debate on the Immigration (Amendment) Bill, The Minister was reported 
(Daily Nation, 14 June 1972) as saying that refugees ‘should be trained in the military, 
medicine, teaching, road construction and agriculture so that they could fight to develop 
the liberated areas of their countries. Merely to allow them to do a good job is not a 
good idea,’ he added. 

33. An example occurred in 1966 in Ethiopia when a large batch of South African 
exiles—a faction of the Panafricanist Congress—was expelled. Similar action, normally 
directed at individuals but sometimes at dissident groups, has been taken by the govern~ 
ments of Kenya, Tanzania, Zaire and Zambia. For one detailed and reliable account of 
several instances of such action, see ‘Refugees in Kenya Formerly Affiliated with Libera- 
tion Movements’ by the Rev. Edward A. Hawley, Adviser, Joint Refugee Services of 
Kenya. Geneva. International University Exchange Fund. June, 1971. 12 pp. 

34. Both Lesotho and Swaziland have, however, on occasion resorted to the deportation 
of South African refugees (and even of some of their own nationals who were previously 
South African citizens: in Lesotho this occurred in 1966, and, in 1972 a major constitu- 
tional crisis—resulting in the overthrow of the constitution—was precipitated, inter alia 
by the attempt to deport a Swazi citizen of South African origin who had been electe 
as an opposition member of parliament. Part of the problem undoubtedly arises from 
the absence of a suitable exit route from these territorties : negotiations between the Lesotho 
and Swaziland governments and the South African authorities have not resulted in the 
creation of a permanent air corridor, and exit procedures are still therefore subject to the 
requirement of transit through the country of origin. Occasional examples of arrange~ 
ments for the overlooking of these requirements have occurred. And it should be stated. 
that, on the whole, it would appear that the Governments concerned have sought to 
secure the onward movement of refugees to countries willing to receive them, rather than 
their involuntary repatriation to South Africa, 
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‘For reasons of security, countries of asylum shall, as far as possible, settle 
refugees at a reasonable distance from the frontier of their country of 
origin.’ 


The reason for the provision is, fairly obviously, a desire to reduce the pos- 
sibilities of tension between a country of refuge and a country of origin. But in 
practice it is frequently easier for a country of asylum to settle a large refugee 
population near a border, not only because the refugees themselves tend to 
occupy areas of first resort but also because it has been found simpler to integrate 
refugee communities among ethnically similar groups—who are often closest to 
border areas from which refugees have come." 

Another inhibition on asylum is contained in the provisions of Article IIT of 
the OAU Convention, which concerns the ‘Prohibition of Subversive Activities’, 
and reads 


‘1. Every refugee has duties to the country in which he finds himself, 
which require in particular that he conforms with its laws and regulations as 
well as with measures taken for the maintenance of public order. He shall 
also abstain from any subversive activities against any Member State of the 
OAU. 

2. Signatory States undertake to prohibit refugees residing in their respective 
territories from attacking any State Member of the OAU, by any activity 
likely to cause tension between Member States, and in particular by use of 
arms, through the press or by radio.’ 


This is an even more explicit limitation on the rights of refugees than that 
contained in the definition, which refers in general only to persons who have 
committed acts contrary to the principle and objects of the OAU, or who have 
seriously infringed the objectives of the Convention. Whether it is observed 
in practice will depend on the political policies of the OAU member state host 
country towards the country of origin. It is also important to note that it is 
one of the rare provisions in any refugee Convention which places duties on the 
refugees. It thus emphasizes, in terms, the precarious quality of the right of 
asylum; and, at the same time, re-inforces the element of state sovereignty in 
relation to refugees, in contrast to refugee rights. 

A further feature of the OAU Convention is its stress on the question of 
voluntary repatriation.®® This, in essence, seeks to encourage African states 
to reach agreements which, while preserving the rights of refugees to remain in 
35. This has notably been true of Senegal, which has preferred to retain refugee settle- 
ments in areas nearer to the Guiné (Bissau) border, among jethnically related Senegalese. 
To a lesser extent, this is also the case in relation to Tanzanian settlement of Mozambique 
refugees—but here there is the added factor of refugee commitment to the freedom 
struggle of insurgents in certain parts of Mozambique. In both cases cited, it will 
be noted that the countries of origin concerned are non-members of the OAU, to whom 


the general provision would not apply. 
36. For note 36, see next page. 
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the country of asylum if they so prefer, also attempts to ensure that they will not 
be persecuted if they agree to voluntary repatriation. It is in this regard that 
the OAU Secretariat, and its Bureau for Placement and Education of African 
Refugees has played a significant part, for example in securing satisfactory bi- 
lateral and multilateral agreements relating to refugees from the southern Sudan. 

Movement of Refugees. Transportation of refugees within their country of 
asylum is seldom a problem of any magnitude, for reasons already mentioned 
relating to the preponderance of large numbers of refugees in areas not too distant 
from their original homes and their tendency to remain near their points of 
arrival. It represents a relatively insignificant aspect of the financial burden 
borne by countries receiving refugees, except where it involves compulsory 
removal and re-grouping as part of a resettlement scheme. Even then, in 
practice a good deal of the burden often falls on international inter-governmental 
or non-governmental bodies associated with resettlement projects. The same 
applies where travel abroad—for education or training—is involved. 

A more serious problem relates to travel documents, which are frequently 
required (although, admittedly, by a rather small proportion of the total number 
of refugees). The principal one available is that provided for in terms of the 
1951 Convention, and the OAU Convention instructs parties to it to issue these 
documents to refugees ‘lawfully staying in their territories’, though this pro- 
vision is, significantly, made subject to the provisions on the prohibition of 
subversive activities and also contains an exception which applies where 
‘compelling reasons of national security or public order otherwise require’. 

The fact remains that there is no inter-African travel document available to 
African refugees, despite earlier attempts in this direction.®*? Governments 
have been notoriously reluctant to provide refugees with any travel documents 
at all, and those given have either been of short-term validity or have been 
‘one-way’, i.e. have not contained a return clause. It is difficult to know 
whether the provision in the OAU Convention?! is much of an advance on this 
position. It reads 


‘Where an African country of second asylum accepts a refugee from a country 
of first asylum, the country of first asylum may be dispensed from issuing a 
document with a return clause.’ 


Given the past reticence of governments in this regard, the clause may be no . 
more than an example of passing the buck; but it should be noted that it is not 


36. Art. V. See, on the background to this, the Final Report of the Conference on Legal, 
Economic and Social Aspects of African Refugee Problems, pp. 54-58 and Recommendation 
IV at pp. 98-100. There can be little doubt that these proceedings played a major 
part in securing the inclusion of these provisions in the OAU Convention drafted and 
passed two years later. 

37. A brief attempt to use Commonwealth citizenship as the basis for a laisser passer 
was made by Ghana in 1961, and repeated later by Tanzania. But these limited experi- 
ments have lapsed and have not been repeated. 

38. Art. VI, para. 2. 
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couched in mandatory form, and that it is therefore possible for the country of 
first asylum to issue a fully effective travel document. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the purposes for which such travel 
documents are required. Where the object is to avoid a concentration of 
refugees in a country of transit (e.g. Botswana or Zambia, where southern 
African refugees have tended to congregate specifically for the purpose of moving 
on), there will clearly be a greater incentive for the host country to provide the 
necessary means. But, by the same token, these are the countries least anxious 
to create a situation where refugees may return, and refugees are by definition 
not especially concerned to do so. Nevertheless, countries of second asylum 
are often even less anxious to accept persons with one-way documents, since they 
may thereby assume all the responsibilities for the care of refugees so received. 
A similar set of problems exists in relation to the other categories of refugees 
for whom travel documents are important: those who wish to travel abroad to 
take up scholarships, and, of course, freedom fighters who travel in order to 
obtain guerrilla and similar training. In both cases, non-African as well as 
African countries are involved; and, even where the recipient countries do not 
insist on a strict application of the return clause requirement, airlines and/or 
countries visited in transit may not be so lenient. 

Resettlement. Once the problem of emergency aid to fugitives in immediate 
need has been coped with, the most serious problems occur as governments 
have to face the needs of large or small refugee groups for resettlement. A 
preliminary question of vital importance in the solution to these problems 
concerns whether the problems are regarded as of a temporary or of a long-term 
nature. Deciding this is at the root of all future planning, since solutions will 
differ considerably depending upon the degree to which the refugee communities 
to whom they are applied are viewed as of long or short duration. Clearly, 
this is a question which must be dealt with separately in relation to each refugee 
community and its intentions. But there is also a difficulty which arises in 
relation to governments, which often require to be persuaded to accept the fact 
that many political problems (particularly, but by no means only, in respect of 
the non-independent countries) are not capable of short-term solutions. In 
other words, just as refugees require to be convinced that there is a need to 
resettle and not just prepare for their return, so it is equally necessary for long- 
term plans to be formulated by those with the capacity to resolve them, on the 
assumption that similar problems are likely to arise in the future. Thus, it was 
all too frequently the case in the past that refugee situations suffered from an 
overabundance of ad hoc treatment. To the extent that emergency aid is 
involved, this is to be expected. But the need for co-ordinated planning, 
involving not only host governments but also intergovernmental bodies like 
the UNHCR and other UN agencies as well as the OAU, has already been 
recognized. 
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The creation of the OAU’s Bureau on Refugees—and the involvement in it, 
as advisers, of representatives of both intergovernmental and international 
voluntary agencies like OXFAM, the World Council of Churches and the 
International University Exchange Fund—represents a considerable advance in 
this direction. So does the proliferation of national bodies in African countries, 
charged with responsibility for refugee problems and involving co-operation 
between government departments both among themselves and with local 
representatives of the international organizations, several of which have regional 
African offices or local representatives. 

Within the general field of resettlement, several specific areas of difficulty may 
be distinguished, namely, rural settlements, multi-purpose zonal planning for 
integrated communities with an agricultural base, urban resettlement and 
employment opportunities, and education. Only a few examples of some of 
the difficulties which arise in relation to each of these can be mentioned 
here. 

Both governments and intergovernmental agencies place a good deal of 
emphasis on rural settlement projects, and so do international voluntary agencies. 
On the whole, the intergovernmental agencies—and, in particular, the UNHCR— 
tend to take the view that they will not act unless they have received a formal 
request from a government, and unless the problem is of sufficient proportions 
to be incapable of solution by the requesting government itself. In a sense, 
these are self-evident requirements, and it is obvious that international agencies 
will seldom be anxious to become involved in the absence of support from a local 
government even where this is more verbal than material. Since rural projects 
are generally considered to be most suitable to those problems involving large 
numbers of refugees, they are almost inevitably of the variety that can least 
readily be dealt with by host governments without placing a strain on limited 
economic resources, 

A more difficult question arises in relation to the criterion often imposed by 
inter-governmental agencies (including the UNHCR) that the solution sought 
must be of a practical nature and one which is based on humanitarian considera- 
tions alone. The condition is intended to remove a specific problem from an 
explicitly political context. Worthy as this may be in principle—and necessary 
as it may be in terms of statutory limitations—it has, in practice, meant that 
some projects have had to be undertaken with indirect rather than direct inter- 
governmental aid, often with the OAU acting as an intermediary channel or 
attempting to cope with a problem on its own. Even more often, some 
categories of refugees have had to become the exclusive concern of voluntary 
agencies, where it has proved too difficult for even the OAU to become 
openly concerned with a situation involving delicate political or diplomatic 
issues. 

On the whole, projects vary considerably in scope, purpose and size. The 
optimum size for a self-sufficient rural community was considered to be some- 
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thing of the order of a thousand families (4,000-5,000 persons), but some settle- 
ments of Sudanese in Uganda have contained 600 while a Rwandese settlement 
in Burundi accounted for no fewer than 25,000. The first issue to be faced is 
that of persuading the refugees to accept the notion of settlement at all. In 
some cases, this is not difficult, and batches of refugees will sometimes integrate 
themselves successfully into existing rural communities—normally in areas 
which are ethinically or economically similar to those abandoned by the refugees 
in their countries of origin. However, this carries with it the economic dis- 
advantages of placing too great a burden on small communities, often ill-equipped 
to deal with them; and also tends to inhibit development beyond the level of 
subsistence or something only slightly above it. In addition, for the recipient 
country, there is the problem for the government of maintaining adequate 
surveillance of refugees who may prove difficult to distinguish from the nationals 
among whom they have settled. The latter has sometimes led to active dis- 
couragement of this type of settlement; though it must be doubted whether the 
blunt alternative of simply forbidding refugees to settle in areas other than those 
selected for them by the host government adds anything more than a further 
dimension to the burden of policing and administration of refugees, which by 
its nature falls on the government alone, 

Generally speaking, however, the ease with which refugees can be persuaded 
to settle is in inverse proportion to the prospect of achieving a political solution 
to the problem they have fled. Thus, observers in Uganda reported a significant 
decline in the enthusiasm for settlement on the part of Sudanese refugees during 
the various attempts at round-table discussions which ultimately led to a 
cessation of hostilities in the southern portion of that country. Similarly, it is 
easier to arrange resettlement once refugees are prepared to undertake a self- 
denying ordinance on political agitation—either for their return, or against the 
governments of their countries of origin, or even against the host governments 
because they are dissatisfied with the provisions made for them. This has 
underscored the need for zonal planning, and for integrated rural development 
plans which enable refugee communities to plan agricultural activity as a basis 
for their economic existence, but also for the provision of other services and 
activities—-whether economically productive, or in the field of health, education 
and other social service—which will allow their permanent settlement as a 
discrete community, self-sufficient and contributing to the host country’s 
economic progress. At the very least, they will, on this basis, demonstrably cease 
to be a drain on the resources of the recipient government and its economy. 

It still remains true that one of the greatest fears retained by African govern- 
ments giving asylum to refugees is that large numbers among them will continue 
to harbour political ambitions and will thus cause disturbance and instability, 
constituting a security problem for the governments concerned. This has 
often resulted in the establishment of resettlement schemes in remote areas, 
where agricultural projects—however well-integrated or productive—have 
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contributed less than they might to an underdeveloped region, and have prove 
little benefit to members of the indigenous population. 

Education As already indicated, a substantial proportion of refugees of all 
sorts are in need of formal education—or, to be more precise, could make use of 
this were it available. The proportion of children of school-going age is 
frequently greater than 25 per cent of the total. Where refugees have been 
settled in an agricultural development project, this problem is not so great: at 
least, to the extent that the demands of refugee children for education is no 
greater than, and the need is not met to any greater degree than that of the 
indigenous population. There is, clearly, some need for careful planning in 
relation to supplying the kind of skills which enable members of refugee settle- 
ments who are capable of contributing in fields other than the purely agricultural 
production, by becoming artisans, teachers; mechanics, social workers and 
instructors, and the like. 

Difficulties do tend to arise where refugees have already undergone some form 
of education, at primary or more rarely at secondary level, and desire to proceed 
further. The problem is even more acute where one of the reasons for leaving 
the country of origin was the inadequacy of the education provided or the limited 
access thereto (as is often the case with South Africans and Namibians and 
refugees from urban parts of the Portuguese territories). Most countries of 
asylum are hard pressed to provide adequate places to meet the demands of their 
own, nationals for secondary and university as well as for technical education. 
Pressure on places from refugees causes local resentment as well as political 
difficulty for governments, and as a result only a small proportion of such 
refugees are accommodated by the governments concerned, and even fewer are 
paid for by them from their own resources. The OAU Bureau for Placement 
and Education of African refugees has, since its creation, attempted to assist 
in establishing a basis for rational planning of the solution to this aspect of the 
problem, and has collaborated with international voluntary agencies willing to 
assist with scholarships. There is, however, still a heavy dependence in this 
field on assistance from UN agencies, foreign governments and non-governmental 
bodies; but they too are often under pressure to reduce costs and increase the 
relevance of training by placing scholarship holders in African countries rather 
than in Europe or North America. There has been a distinct move away from 
the placement of refugee scholars in the latter two regions in the last five years, 
and a greater emphasis on Africa as the locus of education. 

Urban resettlement and employment opportunities. The number of refugees 
to whom these alternatives apply is very limited. Apart from the official 
representatives of emigré political organizations—themselves often restricted in 
number**—the groups affected are those who already possess skills and 
qualifications acquired in their countries of origin, and those who have emerged 


39. Cf. the limits placed in several countries on the numbers of each emigré party who 
may reside in the capital, despite (or perhaps because of) their proximity to foreign 
embassies, OAU organs and the like. 
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after going through the educational process as refugees, The former are, for the 
most part, teachers and nurses, though there are a few other professional men 
and women among them; the latter group contains people with a wider range 
of skills, some more closely attuned to the man-power requirements of the 
country within which they reside and more likely to be so if the educational 
policies and plans are properly fulfilled. 

Nonetheless, there are considerable difficulties in respect of these categories. 
In a sense, they present a compound of the problems encountered in relation 
to the economic aspects of resettlement in rural areas and those seen, in relation 
to the competitive aspect of educational opportunity. In other words, where 
there are no (or insufficient) places for trained personnel, they are put to 
uneconomic use and contribute little to the communities of which they are 
members, or have considerable difficulty in providing for themselves; and, 
where there are openings, automatic preference is given to qualified nationals.“ 


40. Itis in respect of such people that the operation of national legislation is seen most 
clearly, and often at its most restrictive. One unfortunate example in this regard is the— 
by no means infrequent—use of immigration rules to restrict employment opportunities. 
Thus refugees are often declared Prohibited Immigrants, and provided with no more 
than temporary residence permits entitling them to work. In Kenya, for example, these 
have to be renewed monthly. The consequent sense of insecurity suffered by individual 
refugees is obvious, and the precariousness of their status is thus rudely emphasized. 
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UGANDAN ASIANS, BRITAIN, INDIA AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


by ANIRUDHA GUPTA 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


WITHOUT MINIMIZING the magnitude of the Asian tragedy in Uganda, one can 
still say that the mass expulsion of aliens or non-citizens is not an uncommon 
phenomenon in Africa nor, one can safely assert, is it limited to one particular 
people or community. Preceding Amin, other African governments—either 
democratic or military-autocratic, as one chooses to categorize them—had 
ejected non-citizens under the policy of what has come to be euphemistically 
called ‘localization’. In December 1969, several thousand Nigerians were 
expelled by the Busia régime in Ghana; some time later, Ghanaian immigrants 
were thrown out of Sierra Leone and Liberia, and, more recently, General 
Mobutu ordered out of Zaire some 6,000 non-citizen Africans who had married 
locally and become, for all practical purposes, a settled part of the indigenous 
population. 

Also, in recent years, there has been a phenomenal increase in the number of 
refugees who have fled their homes in search of shelter and security. In 1972, 
it was estimated that in Uganda alone there were as many as 60,000 Tutsis from 
Rwanda and 150,000 refugees from Sudan. Recently some 9,000 Malawians, 
said to be followers of the Watch Tower movement, fled to Zambia for fear of 
reprisal from the ruling party. Such stories—all too many—are pouring in 
from various parts of Africa. In comparison to these unfortunate and homeless 
people, the Asian refugees from Uganda can be said to have fared much better 
in the sense that most of them have found alternative homes, jobs and oppor- 
tunities to restart life in new surroundings. Further, as compared to those 
hapless Ugandan Africans against whom Amin’s troops seem to have mounted a 
campaign of extermination, one can say that the Asians experienced very little 
physical violence during the final phase of exodus. Things could have been 
much more severe, although the worst excesses of the régime had not become 
known by then. 

Considering the above facts, it is worth enquiring why the Asians in Uganda 
should have become the ones chosen among the various refugees in Africa to 
receive world-wide attention. Had it been purely human considerations, there 
were (and are) others in Africa in worse conditions to merit greater attention. 
Anirudha Gupta is a leading Indian expert on African affairs. He isthe editor of Indians 
Abroad: Asia and Africa (New Delhi, 1971). 


1. Justin O’Brien, Brown Britons: the Crisis of the Ugandan Asians (Runnymede Trust 
Publication, London, 1972). 
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It is also curious that so long as the Asians lived a cloistered life, absorbed in 
their commercial and community affairs, few cared to take serious notice of 
them. Occasionally, one came to know about the ‘exploitation’ of Africans by 
Asians, and formed hasty judgements about them, but on the whole little attempt 
was made to investigate the problems, the conditions, or even the exact number 
of Asians in East Africa. Even after the Immigration Act of 1968, when the 
cases of Asians trying to force their entry into Britain were found newsworthy, 
the general tendency was one of playing down the problem—that is, until 
Amin’s famous 90 days decree revolutionized the scene. For generations, 
during their stay in East Africa, the Asians had come to accept the neglect—and 
the conspiracy of silence—that the world outside had maintained about them. 
It was ironical, therefore, that they should make world headlines at a time when 
their days in East Africa had nearly come to an end. 

How do we explain this ‘conspiracy of silence’? Partly because of the 
attitudes which Britain, India and the African countries adopted towards the 
Asians, each for different reasons: the British because the Asians held British 
passports, the Indians because they originally migrated from India, and the 
Africans because they were a migrant community—each attempted to keep a 
balance between action and inaction, until Amin decided wholly and irretrievably 
to upset it. Once this happened, a confrontation between, the British and the 
Ugandan governments became unavoidable, resulting in the involvement of 
the world community at large in the crisis. It may be useful, in studying these 
dimensions, if we first examine the motives which governed the official attitudes 
of Britain and India towards the Asians in East Africa; secondly, review the 
stages of the actual crisis which erupted in August-September 1972; and, 
thirdly, assess the consequences of the crisis, especially in terms of Britain’s 
relations with the Afro-Asian members of the Commonwealth. 


The British attitude 

As to the British attitude towards the Asians in East Africa, since a good deal 
has already been written on the problem, we shall confine ourselves to taking 
note of a few salient features. 

Until the middle 1960s the legal position of British passport holders of Asian 
origin was seldom debated in Britain, This was partly because questions of 
immigration and race relations had not become interlinked, partly because there 
was a general confidence in London that British influence could take care of such 
post-independent changes as might take place in East Africa. The role of 
British troops in suppressing the East African mutiny in 1964 strengthened 
rather than weakened this confidence. However, once the pressure of African- 
ization began forcing out the Asians, who then began to enter Britain in larger 
numbers, the situation changed rapidly. Debate in the United Kingdom, 
as Justin O’Brien writes, became obsessed with the “number game”. The 
immigration of coloured people became the focal point for parties and poli- 
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ticians to judge the state of race relations in the country. Just as the extreme 
Conservatives and the Powellites took the higher range of figures to warn about 
a million ‘Browns’ invading Britain, so the liberal elements tried to deflate 
the number so as to assure the British public. In the event, the Labour Govern- 
ment enacted the 1968 Act, which, as Nicholas Deakin wrote at the time, 
‘provided for the retrospective deprivation of the rights of a group of citizens, 
in defiance of solemn obligations solemnly made.”? 

This is a familar story. What needs to be restated with emphasis is that, in 
hurrying through the 1968 legislation, the Labour Government showed a 
measure of panic which could not be accounted for by any immediate crisis in 
East Africa. In the event, it represented the government’s own reaction and 
its attempt to appease public opinion at home. Thus, as will be seen, the East 
African Asians became a double victim of racial tensions, both in the host 
countries and in the country of ultimate destination. What proved more 
damaging in the long run, however, was that in passing the legislation the 
British Government also did not take into account the extreme sensitivity of 
the African governments on issues concerning race relations and citizenship 
status in their respective countries. In their view, the Asian non-citizens 
constituted not only a minority in a plural society but also an identifiable group 
against whom the African people nursed many grievances. In a sense, anti- 
Asianism had become an important ingredient of African nationalism. The 
Immigration Act of 1968, therefore, became a test case for politicians and 
governments in East Africa to prove, where their national interests were con- 
cerned, they would stand no nonsense from Britain. And this could be proved 
only by squeezing out the Asians! Summarizing the results of the 1968 Act, 
O’Brien noted: 


‘Race Relations in East Africa suffered as a result because the occasion vividly 
demonstrated the Asian sense of insecurity . . . British-East African relations 
suffered also because it created misgivings in the minds of East African 
Governments about the credibility of British obligations towards its citizens 
in East Africa. And it introduced in the UK the new dimension of race in 
calculations of who should enter Britain. Things were never the same again 
since the 1968 Act.’ 


At the same time the fact that Britain failed to consult its Commonwealth 
partners, especially India and Pakistan, about the urgency of the new Act helped 
to give rise to two broad impressions. First, by its unilateral action, Britain 
made others feel that the repatriation of the Asians was ultimately its own 
responsibility. (Otherwise, why pass such legislation through Parliament ?) 
Secondly, even if the Act discriminated against a particular set of British citizens, 
it was to be treated as a domestic matter in which others had no say. The 


2. Nicholas Deakin, ‘Citizens and Immigrants in Britain’, Round Table, April 1971. 
3. O’Brien, Brown Britons. 
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reaction in India was very sharp. In both press and Parliament the Immigration, 
Act was condemned as ‘racist’ and ‘unfortunate’. As we shall show, the period 
1966-68 had marked a perceptible change in India’s attitude, when it sincerely 
made attempts to instil confidence in the East African Asians and bring them 
into closer association with India through various technical and economic 
ventures. Such attempts were, however, nullified by the passage of the new 
Act. 

Here it is necessary to take account of the general reaction of the East African, 
Asians to the various twists and turns in British policies. On the whole, the 
Asians were quite happy to have British passports, which gave them the psycho- 
logical satisfaction that in times of crisis they could freely enter Britain. As to 
whether this was the reason for their unwillingness to become East African 
citizens is a question beyond the scope of this article; but there is no doubt that 
most Asians treated their passports as an insurance to be used only in some 
vague and perhaps distant future. It was not until the middle 1960s that there 
began, as a result of the policy of Africanization, a small-scale exodus of Asians 
from Africa to Britain, India and Pakistan. Yet there was no panic. In the 
meantime, certain apprehensions were growing in the minds of the Asians— 
including the belief that British officials in East Africa and the British settler 
community were encouraging a degree of anti-Asian feeling among the Africans. 
This fear can partly be accounted for by the fact that during the pre-independence 
period white settlers and the Asians, especially in Kenya, were working at cross- 
purposes, which resulted in considerable misunderstanding between the two 
communities. After independence a new situation developed. As the writer 
was told by many Asians: ‘The British [actually the settlers] would never 
forgive us for the resistance we had put up against their schemes in East Africa. 
Now they are joining hands with the African politicians to drive us out of the 
country.” These fears were to a large extent exaggerated; but it is also true 
that both British and European expatriates made no bones about their dislike 
of the Asians. The British High Commissions’ attitude in Kampala and 
Nairobi was one of indifference to the Asians, and this became more marked 
after the 1968 Act, when junior officials accepted or rejected the Asian claim 
that they were British citizens, with a great deal of callousness. The atmosphere 
was not one to boost the morale of the Asians. On the contrary, when the writer 
talked to some British officials in Nairobi in July 1968, one of them went to the 
length of assuring him that it would be good for all concerned if the Asians 
were to become stateless and a charge on the international community as a 
whole! 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict, one can say, on the basis of the pre- 
ceding discussion, that: (i) a major share of the responsibility for undermining 
the confidence of the Asians must be borne by the British; (ii) that the passing 


4, eo Paul Theroux, ‘Hating the Asians’, Transition, (Kampala) October/November 
1967. 
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of the 1968 Act drastically cut short the length of their stay in East Africa, 
since, from being merely non-citizens in Egst Africa, they now became the 
centre of a controversy involving the Britis: and African governments; and 
(iii) the 1968 Act closed the door for a Commonwealth or multi-racial initiative 
on the problems of Asians, particularly those possessing British passports. 


The attitude of the Indian Government 

We now turn to the official Indian attitude and its effect on the Asians in East 
Africa, Perhaps the best way to proceed is to identify, first of all, the factors 
which worked either for or against a closer essociation between India and its. 
overseas communities in Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, and then to relate, in 
broad outline, how the Asians viewed their relations with their country of 
origin. 

It is very difficult to make any assessment as to which of the different com- 
munities among the Asians hold closest to their ties with India. In general, 
since 70 per cent of the total number of 300,C00 Asians in the three territories 
of Africa are Hindus, it can be assumed that most of them have retained some 
ties with India through occasional visits, mar-iage, religious or caste organiza- 
tions. But this does not mean that the remaining 30 per cent, or some 78,000 
Muslims belonging to Khoja-Ismaili, Ithnashari and Bohra sects, have severed 
their connections with India or that, because of their religious faith, they have 
become more attached to Pakistan. The situation is much more complex: 
each year a large number of Muslims visit India either for religious reasons 
(especially the Bohras, who have their religious head in Bombay) or to meet 
relatives in their ancestral homes. On the whole, the division of the sub- 
continent into India and Pakistan has not brought about any major change in 
the relations between Hindu and Muslim communities; yet, just as a riot in 
India causes communal passions to flare up, so armed conflict or war between 
India and Pakistan adversely affects community relations in East Africa. The 
Hindus go about raising funds for the defence of India, and the Muslims help 
Pakistan missions to spread anti-India propaganda. Such effusions of religious 
or nationalist fervour must surely have made Africans wonder if the Asians 
would ever become integrated with their own (African) societies. In addition, 
there were occasions when an official statement by India or Pakistan unwittingly 
gave the impression that the Asians retained extraterritorial loyalties. Thus, late 
in 1963, Nehru was reported as having said tc a journalist that Indians overseas 
had a double loyalty, one to the country of their adoption and the other to 
India. The report aroused great misgivings in Kenya, both among the Indians 
and the Africans.5 

Throughout the early 1960s India’s attitude suffered from ambiguity. Thus 
the Asians were sometimes officially described as ‘the guests of the Africans’ 
and at other times they were told that they should expect no special favours 


5. Hindustan Times, 8 March 1963. 
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from India.6 The association that was built up during the 1920s and 1930s 
between the Indian nationalist leaders and prominent Asians in East Africa, 
especially in Kenya, could not be ended abruptly with the passing of the British 
colonial empire. Yet, with the independence of the East African countries, it 
also became imperative for India to establish closer links with the new African 
leaders; and, in so far as the Asians, because of the middle position they hold 
in African societies, stood in the way of establishing such links, India officially 
advised them either to integrate with the Africans or to return to India. Indeed, 
had the Asians not obtained exemption from the 1962 Immigration Act, thus 
guaranteeing them free entry to Britain, it is possible that a large number of 
Asians—especially those who declined to take out East African citizenship— 
might have returned to India. But that is a matter of speculation. 

The point that needs to be stressed is that during the initial years after the 
‘Uhuru’ celebrations in East Africa, that is, between about 1960 and 1966, 
the gulf between India and the Asians began to widen. In part, this was bound 
to occur as India came to believe that the Asians were more of an obstacle than 
an asset in its diplomatic relations with Africa. Moreover, certain stereotypes 
about the Asians, such as that they were ‘exploiters’, or unprincipled business- 
men, or prejudiced socially against the Africans, had become widely current in 
India. Such impressions did a great deal to create an area of misunderstanding 
between the overseas Asians and their countrymen at home. Curiously enough, 
the qualities overseas in favour of the Asians—such as their knowledge of the 
English language, Westernization, affluence, and the acquisition of skills in 
commerce and trade—were also those which made public opinion in India 
more prejudiced against them. 

For their part, the Asians did little to inform public opinion in India about 
the conditions of life and the hardships that a number of them faced in Africa. 
(It was quite a revelation to the writer when he visited the slum areas in Kampala 
and Nairobi and found a number of Indian families living in abject poverty.) 
Secondly, unlike the Indians in Burma or Ceylon, the East African Asians had 
no lobbies in Delhi or at state level in India to plead, interpret and further 
their cause. The factor which militated most against their interest, however, 
was that, technically, they had become UK citizens after 1962—a fact 
which they quite openly cited as a guarantee of their security in foreign 
lands. 

Other factors also influenced India’s stand vis-d-vis the East African Asians. 
By the end of 1962, following India’s military reverses at the hands of China, 
earlier optimism about India’s international standing had begun to wane. 
Partly because of this, and partly because the Chinese unleashed a diplomatic 
offensive to isolate India from the Afro-Asian camp, India found it necessary to 
extend effusive support to African nationalism and pan-Africanist goals. The 
impression that India was indifferent or cool towards anti-colonialist and anti- 
6. See Anirudha Gupta, (ed.), Indians Abroad: Asia and Africa (New Delhi, 1971). 
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racist struggles had to be corrected even if it involved at times the rubber- 
stamping by the Indian Government of African decisions at the UN and 
at Commonwealth meetings. In view of these broad foreign policy goals, 
it must have seemed a matter of smaller consequence to India if 
the Asians were squeezed out of Africa or faced some degree of racial 
discrimination. 

A shift was nevertheless discernible when, by the end of 1966, there was a 
growing awareness in New Delhi’s Ministry of External Affairs that, whatever 
citizenship the Asians held, they could not be wished away in India’s overall 
relationship with the East African states. The change was due partly to the 
revolution in Zanzibar which rendered some thousands of Asians stateless, 
partly because of agitation in India over the summary expulsion of Asians from 
Kenya and Tanzania,’ and partly because the Asians had the requisite capital 
which, it was hoped, would help initiate India’s technical and industrial projects 
in East Africa. Thus the Government of India began to consider seriously a 
change in its original stand. It was felt desirable that the Asians, especially 
in Kenya and Uganda, should be brought within rather than kept out of the 
broad framework of India’s policy-goals in Africa. To this end, India started 
negotiating with the Kenyan Government to start the Africa-India Development 
Corporation (Africendo), with Kenyan Asian and Indian capital. The long 
term objective of the Corporation was ‘to seek the integration of the Indian 
community, numbering about 150,000, in the economic life of Kenya, thus 
fortifying the foundations of a multi-racial society’. The initiative flowed from 
the optimistic hope that, once Africans realized the contributions which the 
Asians were making to the economic reconstruction of Kenya, the relations 
between the two races would improve. The success of the scheme, however, 
depended on a number of imponderables, viz. (i) the extent to which Africans 
were willing to trust the Asians; (ii) the stand Britain would take on matters 
relating to the citizenship status of the Asians; and (iii) the length the Asians 
were ready to go to co-operate with India’s new plans. 

The third aspect needs some elaboration. It had been argued that the presence 
of Asian traders and businessmen in Africa would help boost the export of 
India’s consumer and manufacturing goods and that the wealthier section of 
Asians would welcome the flow of Indian public and private capital to start 
industries in the sectors approved by the African governments. Experience, 
however, belied these hopes: the Asian Dukawallah had not shown much 
enthusiasm in selling Indian goods when the products of Hong Kong, Japan 
and Western Europe and China had fetched them larger profits and a more 
extensive market. Similarly, the prominent Asian firms, such as those of 
Madhvani and Mehta, viewed India’s entry into the industrial field more as 


7. In 1966, eight Asians were expelled by the Kenyan Government and put on a plane 
bound for India. As none of them happened to be Indian citizens, the Government 
of India took serious notice of such an ‘unfriendly act’. 

8. AICC Economic Review, October 1966, 
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unfair competition than as a gesture of unselfish co-operation. The representa- 
tives of both these groups’felt that India’s schemes for joint industrial ventures 
would undercut their own position in East Africa. 

Thus, as promoters of Indian exports, or as business and industrial partners, 
the Asian community proved of little use to India. Yet, viable and—in the 
long run—advantageous relationship might possibly have developed had not the 
pressure of ‘Africanization’ and the new British Immigration Act unsettled 
the Asians. By 1968, it had become plain that the real issue was not one of 
reassuring the Asian about his place or role in African society, but of finding the 
best means to make good his escape from Africa, along with his family and 
savings. India was thus forced to abandon its plans. Instead, fearing an 
exodus from Kenya, the Government of India imposed visa regulations on all 
categories of Asians in June 1968. Later, the Government of India entered 
into an arrangement by which the Asians were allowed to come to India, pro- 
vided the British High Commission in Nairobi endorsed their passports, 
guaranteeing them right of entry to the UK.® 

The Kenyan crisis of 1968 helped to underscore three important lessons for 
India. In the first place, India learnt that African governments were not 
amenable to any outside persuasion or intercession on behalf of the non-citizen 
Asians.?° Instead, they were more likely to see such attempts as undue 
‘interference’ in their internal affairs. Secondly, any responsibility to ‘take 
back’ the British-Asian citizens rested solely on Britain, especially since the UK 
government had not thought it necessary to consult a fellow Commonwealth 
government about the enactment of the new law. Thirdly, the historical 
limitations within which the Asians functioned, with all their inconsistencies and 
frustrations, were now clear to India. As an Indian diplomat described the 
situation: ‘The story of the Asians in East Africa closely resembles a Greek 
tragedy of which the dénouement is well known.’ Pressed by circumstances 
and fate, the Asians had become a victim of racist feelings in Britain and Africa: 
as such, they deserved some humanitarian consideration from the original parent 
country. 

The above description may persuade one to believe that there was a general 
appreciation of India’s motives and attitudes among the Asian community. 
On the contrary, they were subjected to as much questioning and criticism as 
were those of Britain—though on very different grounds. Some of the impor- 
tant complaints brought against India were as follows: first, the Indian govern- 
ment and its missions in the African capitals had seldom cared to look into and 
understand their problems; second, by counselling them to ‘integrate’ with the 
Africans, India had—albeit unwittingly—encouraged the Africans to increase’ 
9. Under the arrangement India allowed some 2,500 Indian-British citizens temporary 
residence on humanitarian grounds. 

10. In early 1968, India’s Minister of State for External Affairs, Mr B. R. Bhagat, flew 


to Kenya to meet President Kenyatta, with a personal message from Mrs Gandhi. The 
Kenyan President, however, did not grant him an audience. 
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their demands on the Asians (such as marrying their daughters to the Africans); 
third, India had failed to follow a hard line with the African governments to 
protect their lives and property. j 

All these complaints have a certain basis, though it is generally the case with 
any immigrant community, anxious about its own security, to exaggerate 
complaints about others. To the extent that India followed the policy of 
advising Asians to ‘integrate’ with the local people without specifying what was 
meant by ‘integration’, it gave rise to new irritants in Aftican-Asian relations. 
The Africans quoted the remarks of visiting Indian leaders to East Africa to 
substantiate their charge that Asians were not integrating with them, and such 
pronouncements heightened the feeling of insecurity and isolation among the 
Asians. As regards the specific problems of the Asians, it may be true that 
some Indian officials adopted an unhelpful attitude. Nevertheless, among the 
important responsibilities with which Indian diplomats were charged, one was 
to serve and promote the interests and welfare of the people of Indian origin in 
Africa. Whether India could have choser a tougher line with the post- 
independent African governments was an issue which was not as simple as the 
Asians believed. In the first place, India lacked any sanctions to reinforce 
such a posture; secondly, India might well have been accused of ‘imperialism’ 
or of bullying the weaker nations; and, finally, there was no surety that such a 
posture would have proved beneficial to the Asians in the long run. By the 
middle of the 1960s, it was possible to see that interference by the rulers of 
Communist China in the internal affairs of the countries of South-East Asia 
had resulted in violence against the overseas Chinese population, Had India 
followed a similar course, in all probability the Asians would have suffered a 
comparable fate in Africa. 


The Ugandan Crisis, 1972 

Against this background, we may now lcok more closely at the important 
stages of the crisis leading to the expulsion of 40,000 Asians from Uganda. 
These stages are easily discernible: between 8 August (when Amin declared his 
‘war of liberation’ on the Asians) and 23 August the British Government 
vacillated between pleading and making threats to Amin to rescind his expulsion 
order. It was not until the failure of Geoffrey Rippon’s mission to Uganda 
that the British Government publicly accepted its responsibility towards the 
British Asians. On 23 August the Uganda Resettlement Board was constituted 
and plans were set afoot to arrange for the airlift of Asians. Between 23 August 
and 27 September the British Government launched a massive diplomatic 
offensive to obtain help and assistance from the international community in the 
hope of resettling the Asians. In a television broadcast on 31 August, Foreign 
Secretary Sir Alec Douglas~-Home said: ‘This is a human problem and we are 
entitled to ask for help from the Commonwealth and foreign countries, and from 
the international community.” 
11. Africa Diary, 23-29 September 1972. 
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Towards the close of September it appeared as if Britain was heading for an 
open clash with Uganda in the UN General Assembly. On 27 September 
Douglas-Home addressed the General Assembly in these words: ‘Injustice 
has to be condemned wherever it raises its ugly head, whether it is perpetrated 
by Europeans or Africans or Asians or whoever.” Had Britain pressed for a 
debate at this stage the two alternative courses it might have chosen were: 
(i) to call for an international effort to rehabilitate the Asians; (ii) to ask the UN 
to apply mandatory sanctions against the régime of Amin. In the event, it 
opted for neither although it had by then become apparent that the African 
leaders, particularly General Mobutu, who had interceded on Britain’s behalf to 
persuade Amin to extend the 90 days period, had failed in their mission. Amin 
remained as adamant as ever and declared that neither the OAU nor the 
Commonwealth could force him to change his mind. Ultimately he won. 
The Asians were air-lifted—some 23,000 came to Britain, about 5,000 allowed 
temporary residence in India, and the rest were flown to Canada, Australia, 
Malawi, and various countries of Europe. By 8 November all British Asians 
had left Uganda. ; 

It is important that we keep in mind these stages in order to understand the 
varying manner in which the world community responded to Britain’s call for 
help during the crisis. So Jong as Britain used threats or persuasion without 
directly admitting its responsibility towards its Asian citizens, the problem 
was considered to be essentially a bilateral one to be sorted out between Britain 
and Uganda. Indeed, the one factor that came into prominence at this time 
was that neither Uganda nor Britain was following, or willing to follow, an 
acceptable code of behaviour towards a particular group of people. India’s 
first reaction was that, although it sympathized with the plight of the Asians, 
it could not allow its territory to be made a ‘dumping ground’ for the fleeing 
refugees. On August 11 it imposed the visa system to prevent the entry into 
India ‘in haste and panic’ of a large number of British passport holders. 
Announcing this in Parliament, the Deputy Minister for External Affairs said: 
‘The government is not oblivious of the fact that many of the affected persons 
have social, cultural and traditional links with India; the visa system will make 
adequate provision for these requirements.2° The step was taken on the 
ground that if India failed to act with firmness there would be a groundswell of 
refugees coming to India from other parts of Africa. It was given out that 
altogether 3,400,000 people of Indian origin were living in ten African countries. 

At this point, however, two important developments took place. The British 
Government publicly made it known that they would accept the expelled Asians. 
Mr Rippon, on his return from Uganda, declared: ‘We, for our part, in the UK 
will bear our share of the responsibility and we ask other people to do the same 
in a calm and sensible and orderly manner.”4 Judged by domestic reactions 


12. Ibid., 14-20 October 1972. 
13. Indian Express (Delhi), 12 August 1972. 
14. Africa Diary, 23-29 September 1972. 
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in Britain, especially in view of the campaign launched by the Monday Club and 
other extremist organizations to keep the Asians out, this was indeed a very 
bold and principled stand by the Government. Such a decision also showed 
that, in moments of crisis, when stakes involving moral and humanitarian issues 
ate high, an essentially democratic system is apt to prove its superiority to an 
irresponsible military autocratic régime—an aspect doubly confirmed when 
Amin ordered that all Asians, whether citizens or non-citizens, should leave the 
country. This was the second development. Amin’s paranoic hatred of an 
entire people shocked not only Asian and European leaders but also a number of 
African governments. For the first time one witnessed Asian, African and 
European members of the Commonwealth joining ranks to condemn an African 
government, This was something unheard of in the history of the Common- 
wealth. During the entire decade beginning with 1960, all that one had known 
was a concerted attack on Britain launched by the coloured members of the 
Commonwealth. Now there was a very different reaction: the governments of 
Tanzania, Zambia and Mauritius condemned in no uncertain terms Amin’s 
racialism; India and Canada assured Britain that they would allow a certain 
number of Asians to settle in their respective countries, and, within a few weeks, 
other countries of western Europe followed suit. In other words, it did not 
require Britain to explain its position, for, once it had made clear that it would 
not shrink its responsibility, Britain won abundant support and sympathy from 
the world community, 

During the month of September, as stories of atrocities against the fleeing 
Asians began to pour in, it began to appear almost as if Britain and some members 
of the Commonwealth might actually initiate some sort of collective measure 
against a blatantly racist régime. This was the direction indicated when the 
British government threatened to move for a debate on Uganda in the UN. 
Meanwhile, the Uganda-Tanzania border clash brought about a crisis situation 
in Africa itself. Fearing a total breakdown of relations with Uganda, President 
Nyerere appealed to the OAU to intervene, on 19 September. India, on the 
other hand, was accused by Amin of making plans to invade Uganda. This 
was refuted, but, for the first time, India officially indicated that it would support 
any international action which would persuade Amin to extend the time-limit 
for Asians in Uganda. India’s President, V. V. Giri, who was at this time 
paying an official visit to Ethiopia, Tanzania and Zambia, declared in Lusaka 
that ‘the happenings in Uganda have thrown a heavy cloud of doubt and un- 
certainty over the minds of many people of Indian origin in several countries in 
Africa.” He also warned the African leaders that, unless they took care, ‘the 
pernicious doctrine of racialism may permeate even free Africa.” This was 
altogether a new language—no Indian leader had used such words before in 
relation to an African country. 


15. Patriot, 30 September 1972. 
16. Africa Diary, 4—10 October 1972. 
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Thus it began to look as if Britain would not be wholly abandoned if it should 
decide to initiate action against the Ugandan government, either through the 
UN or the Commonwealth. Yet, as we have noted, it did neither. How should 
one explain this sudden ‘climb-down’, if one chooses to put it that way ? After 
all, it could be argued that, had Britain chosen a course of confrontation, certain 
beneficial results might have followed. It might have divided the African 
states, while at the same time winning the support of most Asian and White 
members of the Commonwealth. Secondly, rebutting the argument that 
Britain followed a ‘racist? policy in regard to Rhodesia and South Africa, 
Africans might have been persuaded to take note of the racialism practised by 
one of their own leaders in the continent. This was at least the tone of 
Douglas-Home’s speech in the UN General Assembly. Finally, it might have 
enabled the British Government to postpone or stretch out the evacuation 
operations until some commitments were made to ensure the safety and the 
orderly withdrawal of its citizens from Uganda. From the point of view of 
domestic politics, a direct confrontation might well have enhanced the stature 
of Mr Heath’s leadership in Britain. 

Having stated these probable advantages, one needs to ask: ‘Why, then, did 
Britain not choose such a line of action?’ The explanation is very likely to be 
as follows. In spite of their disquiet about the behaviour of Amin, most African 
states were probably not willing to range themselves against him in the world at 
large. This is perhaps what India’s Minister of External Affairs, Swaran Singh, 
found when he took ‘an unusually soft stand’ in the UN. But the attitude of 
Whitehall and New Delhi was very likely governed by another and very prudent 
consideration. This was explained by an Indian newspaper in the following 
words: ‘.. . there is nothing to be gained by using strong words if they cannot 
be backed by meaningful action in Uganda and any show of strong sentiments 
may trigger off an anti-Asian wave." 

In the end, therefore, it was in the interests of the welfare and safety of those 
affected that both Britain and India chose to avoid any direct confrontation with 
Arnin—a moral consideration reinforced by the practical understanding that, in 
the present stage of international relations, there is no way of bringing to reason 
the rulers of a sovereign state if they choose to defy all recognized concepts of 
international morality. One can also argue that Britain’s diplomatic efforts 
were not entirely unsuccessful. Apart from gaining some degree of sympathy 
and respect from the world at large, it received valuable assistance from other 
nations to resettle the Asian refugees. 


Conclusion 

We can therefore summarize the main results of the Uganda crisis in so far as 
they affected Britain, India, and the Commonwealth. On its part, as we have 
noticed, Britain found out that the vindication of a moral principle could fetch 


17. Times of India (Delhi), 6 October 1972. 
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dividends in terms of goodwill and support from the world community. 
Secondly, to the extent that Amin’s anti-Asian campaign exhibited a new type 
of ‘racialism’, it is difficult to see how the African members of the Common- 
wealth can now attack Britain as being ‘racist’? without also condemning the 
racism practised by Amin. Of course, this does not mean that British policies 
in Rhodesia or South Africa will not be criticized at future gatherings of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers: but it may be that such criticisms will be 
made on a more objective basis. 

As far as Indo-British relations are concerned, they have indeed benefited a 
great deal in the recent period. Britain’s readiness to accept its responsibility 
towards the overseas Asians holding British passports has made a tremendous 
impression on India, and has helped to dispel some of the misunderstanding 
which clouded Indo-British relations since the passing of the 1968 Act. 

From India’s point of view, the crisis came as an eye-opener in the sense that 
India was obliged at last to recognize that the leadership and political systems 
of the African states could vary considerably from country to country, and 
therefore that its support for the principles of ‘Afro-Asian solidarity’ did not 
mean that it must condone all the lapses and errors of all African governments. 
Such a realization may help India to evolve a more realistic policy towards 
Africa, according to its immediate national interests. In addition, like Britain, 
India has begun to accept some responsibility for its overseas children, and has 
called for a more co-ordinated approach to help resolve their problems. 

Finally, it was because Britain chose not to make its quarrel with Uganda a 
direct issue of confrontation within the Commonwealth that the organization 
may, paradoxically, be given a new lease of life. In the past, the Common- 
wealth was seen as an organization dedicated to making the good better; it may 
now be seen perhaps as having to make the worst not quite so badas indeed 
happened over Uganda. 


THE ISAQ SOMALI DIASPORA AND POLL-TAX 
AGITATION IN KENYA, 1936—41 


by E. R. Turton 
University of Zambia 


‘Kenya has always regarded the Somali as either an infernal nuisance or 
embarrassment. + 


POLL~TAX AGITATION has been a fairly common phenomenon in Africa. On most 
occasions it has involved little more than vocalized protest. In a few instances, 
however, it has led to resistance that has been both serious and violent; the 
earliest example of the latter is probably to be found in the widespread Fante 
uprisings that occurred immediately after the introduction of the Gold Coast 
Poll Tax Ordinance of 1852; a later example is the Natal uprising of 1906 which 
has been attributed in large measure to the introduction of poll tax at the end of 
the previous year. Yet the agitation by the Isaq Somali in Kenya did not follow 
either of these two patterns. In several respects it was a highly unusual move- 
ment: first, the Isaq were campaigning to pay higher taxation; secondly, in 
order to secure their aims they attempted to mobilize the whole Isaq diaspora, 
so that Somali in Uganda, Tanganyika, British Somaliland and Britain were 
all involved in this agitation. (see map on p.381) 

The Isaq are one of six Somali clan-families (the widest level of segmentation 
amongst the Somali) and are divided further into clans, sub-clans and primary 
lineages. ‘Traditionally their home is along the northern coast of the Somali 
peninsula, though for centuries a number have settled in Arabia. The emerg- 
ence of an Isaq diaspora, however, only dates from the end of the nineteenth 
century and seems to have been encouraged by three different factors. First, 
there was the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. Then, during the jihad of 
Muhammad Abdille Hassan between 1899 and 1920, the Isaq found themselves 
on the whole supporting the British Government and subject to increasing 
political and economic pressure. Lastly, there was the constant problem of 
poverty and population increase and the opportunity of alleviating this by 
temporary or permanent emigration. 

The opening of the Suez Canal led to the development of bunkering facilities 
at Aden which quickly became an important port of call. The Isaq were well 
placed geographically to take advantage of this development, since many lived 
at Aden or on the Somali coast immediately opposite, and they enlisted in 
significant numbers as stokers and firemen on passing ships. As a result, by 
the end of the nineteenth century, ports as far apart as Perth and New York 
1. V. Glenday to Beckett, 21 June 1941, CO.535/138 Pt I1/46219., 
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had small Isaq communities, but the largest groups outside Africa and Arabia 
were to be found along the Welsh coast of Britain. 

At the same time there was a steady flow of Isaq from the northern Somali 
coast down to East Africa and their numbers gradually increased between 1900 
and 1930. Initially many came as askaris and gun-bearers. It was Stanley 
who set a precedent in 1874 by stopping at Aden and recruiting the first Isaq 
for his Congo expedition. Others quickly followed suit: Count Teleki, Sir 
Richard Burton, Captain Lugard and J. W. Gregory all hired Isaq for their 
trips. Most explorers formed a highly favourable opinion of them and not 
surprisingly, therefore, many were encouraged to stay on in British East Africa, 
despite strict repatriation clauses in their contracts, 

Many Isaq entered government service as clerks and interpreters or joined 
the King’s African Rifles and the East African Constabularies. Most, however, 
became stock-traders—an occupation at which they excelled—either trading 
on their own account in the pastoral reserves, or working as factotums to large 
stock-owners such as Lord Delamere, the Hon. Galbraith and Berkeley Cole 
A number of European farmers encouraged and financed Somali stock-trading 
contracting them to buy donkeys in Karamoja or Southern Ethiopia and to 
exchange cattle for sheep in Laikipia. 

Invariably the Isag ended by residing in the townships and trading centres 
of Kenya. From 1900 onwards the largest concentration of Isag was to be 
found in Nairobi, while Isiolo became their second most important centre after 
1927. There were sizable communities at Nanyuki and Nyeri and less numer- 
ous groups at Kakamega, Kajiado, Maralal, Nakuru, Embu, Kitale and Eldoret. 
There were also a small number of Isaq in Uganda most of whom were confined 
to the area around Mbale. During the same period there was a similar, though 
very much smaller, movement of Isaq to Tanganyika. The Germans, like the 
British, had made use of Somali askaris recruited at Aden, and most of those 
that remained on had likewise turned to the cattle trade. But the evidence 
suggests that during the 1930s Isaq migration to Tanganyika was very much 
more rapid than it was to either Uganda or Kenya, until eventually their number 
came to be almost as great if not greater than in either of the other two East 
African countries, 


The status of the Isaq in Kenya, 1919-36 

Virtually without exception all those who wrote of their contacts with the 
Isaq either in Kenya or in Tanganyika noted their proud, reserved bearing and 
haughty demeanour towards other East African peoples. ‘The Isaq were indeed 
strongly convinced that their status was superior to that of other East Africans 
and they bitterly resented being placed in the same category as the Bantu, 
whom they perjoratively referred to as ‘slaves’. Moreover, such an attitude 
was encouraged by those government officials who claimed that the Somali 
were not of African origin and who advised that the Isaq should not be classified 
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as ordinary African natives. For their part, the Isaq refused to be called Afri- 
cans, or even Somali, if this gave the idea that they came from a part of Africa. 
Instead, they emphasized that they had either resided or been born at Aden, 
and that their written language was either English or Arabic. The significance 
of this claim lay in the fact that from 1839 to 1937 Aden was annexed to British 
India and its inhabitants were therefore considered to be Asians. But the 
claim suffered from the fact that verification was impossible due to the absence 
of documentary evidence, and so, despite Isaq pretensions, they were initially 
classified as natives. 

Pressure from the Isaq in Kenya to be allowed to pay higher poll-tax was 
almost certainly motivated by their desire to acquire Asiatic status. According 
to a Provincial Commissioner of the Northern Frontier District (NFD), the 
Tsaq believed 

‘that Asiatic status would confer, amongst other things, immunity from arrest 

by African police constables, special accommodation in hospitals and prisons, 

more favourable treatment in the law courts, and eventually the sharing with 

the Indians of lands in the “White highland”, 2 


Whether the Isaq ever wanted land is a moot point, but according to Ahamed 
Nur and M. H. Mattan, two prominent members of the Isag Association, their 
aims were to obtain: (1) access to Asian wards in hospitals, which was granted 
them between 1919 and 1928; (2) Asiatic privileges in jail; (3) an Isaq member on 
the Legislative Council; (4) the same trading privileges as Indians both in the 
townships and in the reserves—the Somali, for instance, were not allowed to 
own more than one shop, and trading licences, so they claimed, were sometimes 
refused them.? 

Isaq Somali aspirations were partially fulfilled in 1919, when they achieved 
limited non-native status through the Somali Exemption Ordinance of that 
year. This ordinance allowed them to pay non-native poll-tax and also 
permitted them to be classified as non-natives in all future ordinances. Ina 
government notice of 1921 defining the term ‘native’, in the General Revision 
Ordinance of 1925 which repealed it, and in the Interpretation (Definition of 
Native) Ordinance of 1934, the Isaq were indeed consistently defined as non- 
natives. At the same time, however, almost all native legislation was still made 
to apply to them with only a small number of exemptions. This was clearly 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs. The Isaq were considered to be natives 
under the Native Authority Ordinance but not under its corollary the Native 
Tribunal Ordinance, while under the Registration of Domestic Servants 
Ordinance they were considered to be either native or non-native depending 
on their salary. Their social position was confused and uncertain.® 


2. G. Reece to Chief Secretary, 9 May 1944, PC/GRSSA/23/1. 

3. DC Isiolo to Reece, 4 April 1938, and Mattan to Reece, 19 May 1938, PC/NFD/4/7/2. 
4. The position of the Arabs and Swahili in Kenya was similar to that of the Isaq. 
See A. I. Salim, Swahili Speaking Peoples of Kenya’s Coast, 1895-1965 (1973), pp. 182€ 
5. For note 5, see next page. 
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Nevertheless, between 1919 and 1936, the Isaq continued to pay exactly the 
same taxation as Asians and this, to them, was a significant vindication of their 
claims to equality of status. In 1936, however, a sliding scale was introduced 
and non-native tax was divided into three categories: Europeans paid 40s., 
Asians 30s., and other non-natives 20s. The Isaq found themselves placed in 
the last category, their per capita tax being reduced by 10s. and it was this that 
sparked off their agitation. 

Initially, they sought to change the 1936 Non-Native Poll-Tax Ordinance 
by articulating their grievances to as wide an audience as possible. Lawyers 
were consulted, memorials drafted and signatures gathered for petitions. In 
1937 the Isaq asked Ormsby-Gore, then Colonial Secretary, to appoint a 
board of enquiry so that their complaints could be properly investigated and 
settled definitively. The following year they sent a petition to King George VI. 
All this proved to be extremely expensive, however, and funds had to be raised 
to defray the costs. Moreover, this sort of activity if it was to be sustained, 
required some form of central organization, and this was provided by the Ishaakia 
Shariff Community, an Isaq Somali association, which met once every there 
months as a national body in one of the Eastleigh sections of Nairobi. Yet, in the 
process of orchestrating their complaints, the Isaq were not content merely to 
involve their fellow clansmen in East Africa. At their most expansive, they 
addressed circulars to ‘Isaq everywhere in the World®; but, in particular, they 
attempted to organize a vocal and sympathetic following in British Somaliland. 


The support for the Kenya Isaq in British Somaliland 

The Kenya Isaq had persuaded their clansmen in Burao as early as 1926 to 
raise the question of their status with the Governor of British Somaliland, and 
four years later the Burao Isaq presented the Duke of Gloucester with a memo- 
randum on the same issue when he visited the Protectorate.’ After 1936, 
however, the Nairobi Isaq began to organize support in British Somaliland for 
their agitation more systematically. First, they started to correspond regularly 
with the Nadi Atiya Rahmani Association, a sert of Somali welfare club, which 
had been founded by Isaq traders in 1935 and which had branches in Burao, 
Hargeisa and Erigavo. Secondly, in 1938 they appointed Haji Farah Omar as 
their representative in British Somaliland. Educated in India, where he had 
been greatly influenced by Gandhi, Haji Farah was an experienced political 
leader, and, according to Touval, was ‘one of the first modern politicians to 
emerge in the Protectorate’. Within a matter of months Haji Farah had found 
5. For further details see E. R. Turton ‘Somali resistance to Colonial Rule and the 
Sst Somali political activity in Kenya, 1893-1960’, Journal of African History, 
6. uae Quarterly General M, 11 July 1939, Shariff Ishak Community, Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, PC/NFD/ 
7. Grigg to Lord Passfield, 15 plied 1930; Kittermaster to Passfield, 10 September 


1930, CO.533/402, 
8. For note 8, see next page. 
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an issue—the proposal to introduce written Somali into the school curriculum 
—which not only aroused widespread local opposition but which could 
also be closely linked to the struggle of the Isaq in Kenya over Asiatic 
Status. 

At this time, the administration in British Somaliland was preparing to 
implement a programme of educational expansion that was long overdue. 
A Director of Education was appointed for the first time in 1938 and it was 
hoped to open a number of new schools, starting with one at Berbera. It was 
also planned to introduce written Somali into the curriculum. Mr Ellison, 
the new Director, arrived in the Protectorate in April 1938 and almost immedi- 
ately began a tour of the government-assisted Koranic schools. At that stage 
the government’s plans seem to have been accepted without opposition, though 
from the start a number of reservations were expressed at Berbera by certain 
influential religious leaders. ° 

These reservations, which were initially religious, quickly acquired a political 
significance when they were supported by appeals from Isaq Somali in East 
Africa for full-scale opposition to the introduction of written Somali. The Isaq 
in Kenya claimed Asiatic status partly on the basis that Arabic was their written 
language and they feared that this claim would be undermined if an alphabet 
were invented for the Somali language which was at that time only spoken. 
They therefore wrote to British Somaliland expressing their keen apprehension 
that if Somali were to be written in Roman script, as were many Bantu languages, 
Somalis everywhere would be reduced to the same status of the Bantu they 
despised.t° Many of these letters described the plight of the Isaq in East 
Africa in highly emotive terms; an Isaq trader from Moshi for example wrote 
to the Nadi Atiya Rahmani Association in Burao: 


‘We are in a very bad condition and treated very severely in respect of the 
tax as some new regulations have been issued against us. Because we 
agreed to pay yearly the same taxes as the Indians and Asiatics and now we 
are ordered to pay the same taxes as slaves as if we are the natives of this 


Africa. . . . You must not think that he (the new Governor Sir Vincent 
Glenday) came to Somaliland to administer justice—No! No! No!—but 
he came to make you slaves as those in this Africa. . . This information 


must be kept secret." 


8. He first became politically active around 1920 and as a result of his agitation was 
later exiled to Aden where he established the Somali Islamic Association which often sent 
petitions to the British Government, see: Saadia Touval, Somali Nationalism (1963), p. 65. 
9. Especially Sheikh Abdillahi Aden, leader of the Qadiriyya tariqa, and Sheikh 
Muhammad Hussein and Sheikh Nabih Muhammad of the Anderawiyya tariga. 
DO Berbera to Ellison, 15 August 1938, encl. in Lawrence to Macdonald, 18 August 1938, 
CO.535/129/46062. i > 

10. DO Burao (R. H. Smith), Minute, 10 September 1938, and DO Hargeisa (N. Park), 
Report, 10 September 1938, encl. in Lawrence to Macdonald, 17 Spetember 1938; 
R. E. Ellison, ‘Memorandum on Education Policy in Somaliland’, CO.535/129/46062. 
11. Ahmed Ali to Nadi Burao, encl. in CID to G. Reece, 2 August 1939, PC/NFD/4/7/2. 
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An impression was created in British Somaliland that should written Somali 
be accepted there, other disabilities against which the Isaq were vigorously 
campaigning in East Africa, such as poll-tax and registration, would likewise 
be introduced into the Protectorate. The fear that poll-tax might be introduced 
was not entirely unreasonable since the British Somaliland Protectorate must 
have been virtually unique in 1939 in not having any system of direct taxation. 
Earlier attempts to introduce tax had been dropped after bloodshed and riots. 
However, there was in fact little chance of any tax being introduced until the 
Somali clans had been disarmed and that did not happen until 1942. But 
additional substance was given to these fears when it was learnt in January 1939 
that the Governor, Sir Arthur Lawrence was to be succeeded by Sir Vincent 
Glenday, who had previously been a Provincial Commissioner in Kenya primarily 
concerned with the Somali there. Glenday was described by the Nairobi Isag in 
a telegram to the Secretary of State as ‘an administrative officer venomously 
opposed to the Community’s efforts at rising of its status’ (sic). The telegram 
ended: ‘Appointment viewed with apprehension, in Somaliland may cause 
unrest.”12_ The interests of the Kenya Isaq in their struggle to pay a higher 
poll-tax, and thus secure a higher status for themselves, seemed more than ever 
at this point to coincide with the interests of their brethren in British Somaliland 
who felt their own status threatened by the possibility that Somali would be 
rendered in a Roman script. 

This combination of religious and political opposition proved to be ex- 
tremely potent, and resistance to the introduction of written Somali spread 
remarkably quickly. From the start, the leaders of the Qadiriyya tariqa 
(brotherhood) played a prominent part in securing widespread opposition to 
the idea of written Somali. In June 1938, Sheikh Ibrahim Egal, a Habr Awal 
Isaq, brought a letter from the leaders of the Qadiriyya zariga at Berbera to the 
elders of the Salihiyya tariga at Burao, appealing against Somali being taught 
in the schools; this letter was read out in the mosque at Burao. 

At the same time, the qadi (judge) in Hargeisa also expressed his opposition 
to written Somali stating: ‘We Somalis are Arabs by origin and we like to 
consider ourselves as still being of the Arabic race. We can never consent to 
our being considered as Africans.’ He claimed that the issue over the status 
of the Isaq in East Africa was only a minor consideration and had not influenced 
his stand, but other religious spokesmen openly connected the two issues. 

' On 15 July, at the feast of ‘Aw Barkadle, two wadads (people who claim to be 
religious experts) spoke out against teaching Somali in the schools and specifi- 
cally referred to the Isaq campaign in East Africa where, they stated, the Isaq 
were already classed with the Asians and the Arabs, and paid the same taxes 
as the latter; and they added that if Somali became a written language, they 
would then all be classified as Africans. 


12. Governor Kenya to Secretary of State, 9 February 1939 tele., CO.533/506. 
13. R. E. Ellison to Secretary for Government, 14 July 1938, in Lawrence to Macdonald, 
20 July 1938, CO.535/129/46062. 
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Even more disquieting for the administration were the rumours that were 
started and the allegations that were being made and widely circulated about 
the Director of Education: 


‘In the mosques and coffee shops, in all the larger centres, it was preached 
that the Director of Education was a disguised Christian priest and that he 
had been seen in Aden wearing a beard (a supposed characteristic of Roman 
Catholic missionaries), ”!4 


It was suggested that the attempt to introduce written Somali was motivated 
by a desire to spread Christianity, for as long as Somali could not be written, 
so the argument ran, the Bible could not be propagated. It became quite 
common for Somalis to address the Director of Education as ‘Padre’, and the 
whole education scheme was brought into disrepute. 

Meanwhile, the campaign against written Somali was also being organized 
along political lines. When in 1938 Haji Farah Omar had been contacted 
by the Kenya Isaq and appointed as their representative, he had immediately 
sought their financial assistance and had begun organizing political support 
for the anti-Somali movement. In particular, he had tried to get himself 
appointed ‘spokesman’ for the Somali, thereby by-passing the political structure 
of traditional and government appointed headmen. His first success occurred 
at Burao where at the beginning of August he was chosen to be the ‘spokesman’ 
of the local Somali. A document signed by 125 people declared: 


‘We the undersigned Akils and elders of British Somaliland do hereby 
declare that we have come to the conclusion that we have nominated and 
appoint Haji Farah Omar to represent British Somaliland subjects grievance 
and we fully authorize him to represent in whole matters which injures and 
interests the tribe. ’!® 


However, the akils and elders of Burao did not give Haji Farah authority to 
act simply as he thought best. He undertook to consult them about events 
that concerned their welfare and this consultation was to take place in Burao 
itself. He also agreed not to interfere in tribal disputes and to be impartial 
in tribal affairs. He agreed that his position was to-be elective annually, and 
reserved the right to resign after giving four months’ notice. At the same 
time, Haji Farah successfully reorganized the normal decision-making structure 
by creating a small council, and it was normally this council and not the larger 
body of elders that he consulted before making representations to the Colonial 
Office. 


14. Report of Commission of Enquiry into the Causes of the disturbance at Burao on 
20 May 1939 encl. in Glenday to Macdonald, 7 October 1939, CO.535/132/46036. 

15. Somaliland Protectorate, Annual Report, Education Department 1938; Glenday to 
Dawe, 9 January 1940, CO.535/133/46036, 

16. Haji Farah Omar, Habr Toljalla and Hassan Dahri to whom it may concern, 2 August 
1289; R. H. Smith to Secretary for the Government, 9 September 1938, CO. 535/129/ 
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He certainly lost no time in making the most of his new position. Within 
three days of being elected he sent the following telegram to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies: 

‘British Government loyal subjects lost complete confidence with this Govern- 

ment. They suffer spy raids, unbearable fines, other intolerable torture. 

Appeal for immediate protection from Distractors (i.e. District Officers) . . . 

Haji Farah Omar spokesman. ”!” 

By the end of August he was gaining support in Hargeisa. Signatures were 
collected supporting his appointment as ‘spokesman’ there, though a certain 
amount of intimidation was used. Many signatures were obtained through 
pressure exerted at the local branch of the Qadiriyya tariga. In the mosque a 
wadad, Abdullahi Warsama, was alleged to have declared: ‘The man who 
does not follow (other) Muslims and appoint Haji Farah Omar as spokesman 
is finished with religion.’ The few government interpreters who spoke against 
Warsama and Haji Farah Omar were openly called kafirs in the streets and 
jostied or threatened. When, therefore, Haji Farah was elected spokesman in 
Hargeisa, the administration began to look on his movement in a rather different 
light. Previously, it had been assumed that he was simply trying to unite the 
Somali in their grievances. It was now felt that his aims were ‘purely anti- 
Government and that he definitely wants to cripple the whole administration. *1§ 

Nevertheless, the movement continued to grow and was beginning to make an 
impact on Protectorate affairs. The Governor came to the conclusion that the 
Protectorate’s educational policy would have to be held in abeyance for the 
time being, stating that ‘the opposition to written Somali is still almost uni- 
versal’? Meanwhile, Haji Farah got himself elected ‘spokesman’ in Berbera 
and persuaded the local akils to sign an obsequiously worded petition supporting 
Tsaq agitation in East Africa which was sent to the Colonial Office: 


“In East Africa the Somali community is sometimes considered on the same 
level as the Negroes of East Africa. Since they pay non-native poll tax 
cannot the British Government assure them that they will get the same privi- 
leges as the non-Europeans residing there. We Somalis have always tried 
our utmost to show our loyalty to the Union Jack... Thousand and thou- 
sands of lives have been laid down for the British flag in East Africa not to 
mention Mesopotamia. During the struggle with the Mad Mullah we were 
fighting against our own countrymen but we realized that we were fighting 
for an ideal Government... This may not compare well to the sacrifices 
of other parts of the Empire but it surely proved our loyalty. . . (ends) long 
live the King. ’?° 

17. Haji Farah Omar to Secretary of State for Colonies, telegram 5 August 1938, 

CO.535/129/46036, 

18, E. N. Park (DO Hargeisa) Report, 14 September 1938, CO.535/129/46036, 

19. Lawrence to Macdonald, 17 September 1938, CO.535/129/46036, 


20. Petition to the Marquess of Duffering and Ava from Akils of Berbera District, 
n.d., CO,535/128/46021/8, 
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A few weeks later, in the middle of October, he sent another telegram to the 
Colonial Office, asking for a Royal Commission to be appointed immediately in 
order to investigate the unrest in the Protectorate. He claimed to be writing 
on behalf of the so-called Burao National Council, a characteristic hyperbole 
which referred to nothing more than the small consultative council Haji Farah 
normally created in those towns where he had been elected ‘spokesman’. 
The Colonial Office, however, was suitably impressed by the terminology and 
even the Governor was momentarily caught off balance by the hyperbole. 
He cabled that a most urgent reply was required but added that he had never 
heard of any National Council. 

Haji Farah Omar, however, had over-reached himself. Nemesis followed 
swiftly, not as the result of any action by the British administration but through 
the rapid desertion of his followers. Both in Burao and in Berbera this was 
due to his high-handed manner and his failure to consult with the elders there. 
Twice he had sent telegrams to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
name of committees that had never functioned. In practice, he interpreted 
his role as ‘spokesman’ in a very different way from that of the people who had 
elected him. 

By the end of the year, the ‘spokesman’ movement had died down and in 
December the school at Berbera was opened, though without written Somali 
being part of the curriculum. Religious opposition was also weakening, and, 
while the Qadiriyya tariga remained steadfastly hostile, both the Salihiyya and 
the Andarawiyya zurug agreed to appoint Koran teachers at the school. More- 
over, the appeal of the religiously motivated claim that the Somali were essen- 
tially Arabs who accepted Arab culture declined until it was ultimately restricted 
to a tiny educated élite, who had for the most part visited Arabia. The ordinary 
coastal Somali, on the other hand, became increasingly conscious of a potential 
rivalry between themselves and the Arabs for jobs. This rivalry became so 
acute that in December 1938 it gave rise to the Nadi al-Shabiba el-Arabiya, an 
Arab Youth Club, established to protect Arab rights along the coast. It was so 
effective that in Jibuti jobs were divided equally between Somali and Arabs 
on the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes and the two no longer formed one 
body within the Syndical des gens de Mer.” 

At the beginning of 1939, the Governor visited the Atiya Rahmani Associa- 
tion and specifically criticized the use of the club for political discussion. Haji 
Farah Omar dropped out of the Isaq movement and the club does not seem to 
have played any further part in supporting the Isaq of Kenya. However, 
the situation was still potentially explosive in the Protectorate, and on 18 May 
1939 the Director of Education was stoned by a hostile crowd when he was 
visiting the Koranic school at Burao. 


21. Wynne Grey to Secretary of State, 2 December 1938, CO.535/134/46171. See also 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, Djibuti and the Horn of Africa (Stanford, 1968), 
pp. 31, 152, 220-1. 

22. For note 22, see next page. 
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Nevertheless, the ‘spokesman’ movement did not entirely disappear. At 
the same time that Haji Farah seemed to be losing popularity a new candidate 
appeared on the scene, Jama Siad (also known as Jama Telephone), a Dolbahanta 
Herti. The Protectorate administration was never quite sure whether he 
was a potential rival to Haji Farah or working in league with him, but later 
events and oral testimony suggest that the two were co-operating closely. 
Haji Farah had achieved no success in British Somaliland. It was clearly time 
to start campaigning elsewhere and Jama Siad was in an excellent position to 
do this, for he had lived almost 33 years in England and was obviously going to 
return there. In November 1938 he started visiting Erigavo, Burao and Las 
Anod in connection with the ‘spokesman’ movement, collecting money and 
signatures. The following year he undertook an extensive trip to the out- 
lying areas of the Protectorate, always trying and sometimes succeeding to 
get himself appointed as delegate to represent the Somali in England where he 
returned in March 1940.24 

The attempt by the Kenya Isaq to gain effective support from their clansmen 
in British Somaliland had not proved to be very productive, whilst at the 
same time being a costly undertaking. Far from contributing to the financial 
resources of the Kenya Somali, their clansmen in British Somaliland demanded 
payment for their assistance. Moreover, the orchestration of Isaq grievances 
from Burao and Berbera probably only intensified and widened the opposition 
of the British Government to their demands. Strongly worded despatches 
from the Somaliland Protectorate, warning of the dangers and pointing out the 
broader implications of granting them Asiatic status, were often referred to by 
Colonial Officials as one reason for not acceding to Isaq requests. As their 
allies in British Somaliland proved less effective than anticipated, so the Isaq 
increasingly pinned their hopes on their supporters in Britain. 


Somali agitation in Britain 

Most of the Somali who visited or lived in Britain were seamen, and many of 
the latter were stokers. Others were involved in service industries associated 
with the sea: a few owned cafés at sea-side ports offering light refreshment and 
entertainment; rather more were hotel-keepers providing accommodation for 
seamen, frequently finding employment for them as well and even smuggling 
them into the country if necessary.® 


22. Somaliland Protectorate Intelligence Report for the quarter ending 31 December 
1339, Caz in Acting Governor to Malcolm Macdonald, 21 January 1939, CO.535/130/ 
46076/2. 

23. Much of my information about Jama Siad comes from Ahmed Ismail Abdi whom 
the author interviewed in July 1971. See alsa Somaliland Protectorate Intelligence 
Report, 31 December 1938, CO. 535/130/46076/2, 

24. This is the last occasion of an attempt to connect Isaq grievances in Kenya and 
British Somaliland. Increasingly, Isaq agitation in the Protectorate such as Haji Bashir’s 
resistance to disarmament in 1938 and Isaq resistance to the anti-locust campaign in 
1945 was purely local. 

25. For note 25, see next page. 
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There are no accurate statistics yet available on the number of Somali in 
Britain at the time when their poll tax agitation began. However, in 1930 there 
were approximately 500 Somali in Britain and close on half of these were Herti 
Darod and not Isaq. The small number of Isaq clearly limited their scope 
for action. Moreover, there was a long history of competition and hostility 
between the Somali and other much larger immigrant groups, such as the Arabs 
and the Indians. An alliance with the Arabs would have been particularly 
useful. In Cardiff, where there was the greatest concentration of Somali, 
they numbered 227 in 1930, while the Arabs there numbered 1,241.26 Further- 
more, all of these Arabs professed to have come from Aden, thus claiming 
Asiatic status on precisely the same grounds as the Isaq. But destitute Adenese 
and Indians long remained a problem at Cardiff and competition for jobs 
between these groups and the Somali was often acute.?’ In a notice concerning 
the rules of employment in the port it was written that ‘officers engaging Somali 
and Arab crews shall be informed that it is very undesirable to mix Somalis 
and Arabs, 26 

Because of their relative isolation and the lack of support they could obtain 
from other immigrant groups, and because of their small numbers, the Isaq 
never attempted to mobilize mass support to gather petitions or to raise money. 
Nor did they try to mobilize the support of other Isaq in Britain, since many of 
the latter were often only transient visitors. Instead, they sensibly concentrated 
their efforts on a campaign of political lobbying. 

As early as 1930 the three members of Parliament for Cardiff had arranged a 
meeting with officials from the Board of Trade, the Home Office and the India 
Office to discuss the plight of the Somali and of the Aden Arabs. Later that 
year, Mr Henderson Jr. wrote to the Prime Minister about the problems that 
the Herti and the Isaq were facing.2® When, therefore, the Kenya Isaq 
approached Mr Abi Farah, a Somali logding-house keeper who lived at Barry 
Dock, to be their representative in Britain the Somali community there had 
already formed its contacts with a firm of Cardiff solicitors and the local members 
of Parliament, and they had also formed their own Somali Society, 

Through Mr Abi Farah and a Cardiff solicitor, Mr Morgan, the Isaq com- 
munity managed to make direct contact with the Colonial Office where their 


25. Somali cafés and hotels were also known as Habdi and Husseini houses, There is a 
description of Somali immigrants in Britain in Ras Makonnen, Pan-Africanism from 
Within, as recorded and edited by Kenneth J. King (Nairobi, 1973). 

26, The second largest group of Somali lived at Barry Dock and very small numbers 
were to be found in Hull, South Shields, Swansea and Lime Street in London. Chief 
Constable Cardiff to Home Office, 2 December 1930, HO.45/14299 Pt. IT/562898/72. 
27, The majority of destitute Aden Arabs and Indians went to parait and South 
Shields from the early 1920s, At tbat date they totalled over 3,000. G, Demster to 
New Scotland Yard, 29 August 1921, MEPO (Metroplitan Police) 2/1803. 

28. ‘Rules of Joint Registration and Engagement of Somalis and Arab Seamen’, 1 Aug- 
ust 1930, HO.45/14299 Pt, 1/562898/22, 

29. Sir E. N. Bennett, Mr J. Edmunds, Mr Arthur Henderson Jr., minute of meeting, 
29 November 1930, Mr Short; Arthur Henderson to Prime Minister, 21 November 1930, 
HO,45/1499 Pt. 11/562898/54. 
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grievances were made known.?* Much more important, they got a succession 
of MPs to write about their aspirations and difficulties to the Colonial Secretary. 
In retrospect it is tempting to be sceptical of the practical value of this lobbying 
and to conclude that it achieved nothing. Certainly it produced no change in 
British Colonial policy. Yet, in fact, there were two very important results. 

First, the Colonial Office approached any question relating to the Isaq with 
a constant awareness that what they were doing might at any moment be brought 
to the attention of a wider public in Britain and that awkward questions might 
easily be raised in Parliament. This factor alone encouraged a certain caution 
where otherwise one imagines there would have been little. Moreover, the 
mere fact that Governors in Kenya were asked to write much fuller explanations 
of the motives behind their decisions than they were wont, the mere fact that 
their despatches were often found to be wanting in detail, meant that Governors 
themselves were aware of some pressure, however slight, which in itself was 
useful to the Isaq. 

Secondly, and this surely was the real importance of the lobbying, it gave the 
political organization of the Isaq community a truly formidable appearance to 
their followers in East Africa. It must have greatly assisted both their recruit- 
ment of new members and also their fund-raising campaigns to defray the costs 
of Mr Morgan’s services. The fact that they were apparently able to circumvent 
an unsympathetic administration in Nairobi and that they had their own direct 
line of contact with the Colonial Secretary, so that they could plead their case 
directly to those responsible for the formulation of policy, brought them immense 
prestige. These were powerful psychological props which boosted the morale 
of the Isaq and encouraged them to pursue their action with determination. 
There can be no doubt that their contacts with Isaq in Britain and the knowledge 
that their representatives there had access to the Colonial Office, added a new 
dimension to their struggle and made it seem almost impossible to their support- 
ers that it should fail. 

Jama Siad’s return to Britain in 1940 also added to the barrage of Parlia- 
mentary representatives pleading the case of the Isaq. Sir Richard Acland 
wrote stating that he was thinking of putting a question in the House of Commons 
about the Somali. He emphasized that the ‘question of the status of Somalis 
has been represented to me very strongly by some of them’,®? and it was assumed 
at the Colonial Office that Jama Siad had been his main source of information. 
It was obviously embarrassing for the Government to have a question brought 
up in Parliament. A long and detailed reply was sent to Sir Richard with the 
plea that it was earnestly hoped he would not find it necessary to raise the ques- 
tion in the Commons. At about the same time, similar queries were raised by 
30. J.J. Pascin, Position of British Ishak Community of Kenya: note on an interview at 
the Colonial Office on 19 October 1938, CO.533/491, 

31. Fletcher to Macdonald, 4 July 1938, CO.533/491; P. M. Fischer to Macdonald, 


' 6 June 1939, CO.533/506. 
32, Sir Richard Acland to Hall, 26 July 1940, CO.535/135/4601/8. 
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Creech-Jones and it was again thought that Jama Siad had been in contact 
with him. Indeed although Jama Siad was regarded at the Colonial 
Office as ‘quite a pleasant gentleman’, he was also the one Somali in Britain 
with a sufficiently wide range of contacts to cause the authorities some 
uneasiness. Not only did he have contacts with a number of well-known 
Labour political figures such as Clement Attlee, Fenner Brockway and Creech- 
Jones, but he was also one of the Joint Secretaries of the Somali Society and 
from 1935 had been an office holder on the League against Imperialism.3* 

However, the Isaq campaign in Britain,.as in British Somaliland, was an 
expensive foray. There was a heavy price to be paid for the kudos of being able 
to lobby support there. The essence of the Isaq movement was therefore 
necessarily concentrated in East Africa, and particularly in Kenya, where their 
numbers were sufficiently large to support their agitation. 


The Isaq campaign in Kenya 

The nature of the Isaq movement posed a number of problems for the Kenya 
administration. It was exceptionally difficult to keep under constant surveil- 
lance an organization whose contacts extended throughout the Colony and into 
Uganda and Tanganyika, and the CID Nairobi often bewailed the lack of any 
substantial interchange of information between the three East African territories. 
In practice, neither Uganda nor Tanganyika furnished any reports on the Isaq 
until a specific query had first been submitted and even then the reply was 
almost certain to take many months, The mobility of the Isaq posed a further 
problem. One week their leaders might be in Nairobi and the next week in 
Tanga or Kampala. Traditionally, the Kenya administration had made 
considerable use of Isaq traders as a useful source of intelligence. Now, in the 
1930s, by contrast, these highly mobile people had in their turn to be watched, 
their movements noted and controlled, and some efforts made to gauge their 
intentions. And this proved more than a little difficult. 

From the beginning of 1938 the Isaq started holding secret meetings and 
placing look-outs outside houses, and they were remarkably successful in 
preventing the authorities from discovering what they were discussing. There 
were wild and unsubstantiated rumours of plots to assassinate various adminis- 
trative officers which were taken very seriously. The CID made strenuous 
efforts to infiltrate informants into the movement and also made plentiful use 
of plain-clothes officers. However, the number of Isaq informants was very 
few and the plain-clothes men tended to be of strictly limited value, PC 
Muhammad Abdi, described as ‘the pseudo fish scout’, found that within a 


33. In 1935 he had also been an office holder on the committee of the International 
African Friends of Abyssinia. The only other office holder from Africa on the com- 
mittee was Jomo Kenyatta, See Roderick J. Macdonald, ‘Some reflections on London 
in the 1930s as a focus for Black anti-Imperial agitation and ideological development’, 
1971 Makerere Social Sciences Conference Paper. Hall to Creech-Jones, 6 August 1940; 
Lambert, Memorandum, 30 January and 8 July 1940, CO.535/135/4601/8. 
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few days of taking up his duties at Nyeri his house was being watched by a 
strange Somali. After climbing out of his back window he found himself 
constantly followed and was soon relegated to other duties. The plain-clothes 
constable on special duty in Isiolo who was trying to pick up local gossip in 
the coffee houses reported that he was so well known that local Somali deliber- 
ately avoided discussing controversial subjects when he appeared. Elmi Farah 
was sent as a temporary replacement and reported at the end of the first day 
that many Somali had asked him whether ke was yet another plain-clothes 
officer seeking information about them. Corporal Elmi was a disappointment 
to the CID for he was quickly won over by Isaq arguments and started pleading 
their case to his superiors. Even the local administrative officials seem to have 
doubted the value of the extra police effort. As the District Commissioner at 
Isiolo noted light-heartedly in April 1938: ‘there had been a change in the 
political atmosphere since Police precautionary measures were instituted. 
The change may, however, be due to the rains which started at approximately 
the same time. 34 

One consequence of this is that there is very little information about the 
activity of local Isaq committees, while quite a lot is known about the National 
meetings held in Nairobi, for no attempt was made to conceal the latter. Indeed, 
on several occasions the Commissioner of Pclice was invited to attend, and 
the Isaq were fully aware that police informanis were present at these meetings. 
As a result, special motions clearly designed for police consumption would be 
slowly and laboriously read out in English, while most of the proceedings were 
naturally conducted in Somali. 

The National branch met once every three months in the Eastleigh section 
of Nairobi. Members who attended were charged one shilling admission fee 
and attendance varied between 150 to just over 200. The organization was 
highly centralized and the greater part of every meeting was taken up with the 
election of office-bearers. First, there were seven office-bearers on the National 
Committee; then there was a Central Managing Committee of 15; finally, the 
main office-bearers of the local branches were chosen and so too were local 
clan-heads.™® Wisely, the choice of office-bearers in Uganda and Tanganyika 
was generally left to the local branches in those countries. But in Kenya there 
was often considerable friction between the Central Committee and the local 
branch over the nomination of local office holders. In January 1938, the local 
branch at Nakuru refused to accept their new President who had just been elected 
in Nairobi at a National meeting; and the local branch unanimously threatened 
that if the appointment were not cancelled ‘then we shall be obliged to take up 
the matter legally and have your Private elections stopped.”** Yet the Central 
34. Much of the information in this and succeeding paragraphs comes from CID 
reports which are to be found in PC/NFD/4/7/2. 

35. Superintendent CID Nairobi to DC Nairobi, 11 January 1938, Sa 
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Committee got its way, as it did elsewhere, by threatening to impose heavy 
fines on any branch that defied its authority.°” 

The second major item discussed at all National meetings was the question 
of finance. The leaders of the Isaq community showed a certain penchant for 
flamboyance and extravagance. There were occasions, true they were rare, 
when anything up to 850s. were spent on hiring a fleet of cars to visit a single 
branch. And while the normal mode of communication was by word of mouth 
or by letter, the Central Committee was all too often inclined to send telegrams. 
At the end of 1937 the Isaq had succeeded in collecting 3,000s. and by March 
1938 the sum had risen to 10,000s. At the March meeting it was agreed to 
divide the Association into three sections: (1) Nairobi; (2) outlying districts; 
(3) Northern Frontier Province. And each of these sections was to contribute 
1,000s. a quarter. Additional revenue was to be raised by the sale of tickets 
and at the meeting 110 books each containing a hundred tickets at one shilling 
each were issued. Moreover, every member of the Association was expected 
to pay a monthly contribution of one shilling.38 

A great deal of this money was presumably spent in obtaining legal advice. 
Mr Morgan had to be paid for his services in Cardiff and there were two firms 
of solicitors whom the Isaq consulted regularly in Nairobi.2® But as their 
agitation became more intensive, especially towards the end of 1938 and through- 
out 1939, more and more money was needed to support those members who 
were arrested and imprisoned. Throughout 1937 the Isaq successfully paid 
the 30s. poll tax that was demanded from Asians. The Kenya administration 
accepted the money but returned a receipt of 20s. in lieu of poll tax and a 
separate miscellaneous receipt of 10s. Money collected on this miscellaneous 
account was then deposited in a bank and the payee told that he could withdraw 
it whenever he wished. In 1938, however, the Government decided not to 
accept 30s. from the Isaq any longer.*® But, since the latter had just petitioned 
King George VI over the tax issue, they refused to pay at the lower rate until 
they had heard the result of their petition. 

By the middle of 1938 it was estimated at Isiolo that out of 154 Isaq registered 
there only 11 had paid their 1937 tax and none had paid anything in 1938. 
Moreover, the movement was having an impact on the Herti Darod and out of 
120 of the latter only 38 had paid their 1937 tax and six their tax for 1938.4 
There was apparently little the administration could do. Two dozen tax 
defaulters were arrested, but lack of jail accommodation prevented the arrest 
of any more. The complete lack of grazing for attached stock (seized in lieu 
of tax) was also a serious handicap. Again the identification of a defaulter’s 
cattle could be difficult. Objections could be lodged and towards the end of 


37. PC Rift Valley to DC Nandi, 30 December 1937 and 22 July 1942, PC/RUP/6A/2/3/2 
38, Superintendent CID to Commissioner Police, 11 April 1938, PC/NFD/4/7/2. 

39. These were Daly and Figgis, and Shapley, Schwartze and Barrett. 

40. Costley White, Minute, 20 July 1938 on Brooke-Popham to Macdonald, 12 July 
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41. OC NED to Colonial Secretary, 2 April 1938, PC/NFD/4/7/2. 
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1938 a movement to make over cattle to wives was started. Towards the end 
of the year over 100 Somali were arrested in Nairobi and imprisoned.*2 Never- 
theless, during the first three months of 1939, the Isaq continued to refuse to 
pay any poll tax, though according to Police Intelligence a number of Isaq 
did in fact pay but then attempted to keep this a secret for fear of reprisals.“ 

Due to the lack of administrative staff, the Isaq campaign of passive resistance 
was beginning to have some success. By this time the campaign had spread to 
all centres where the Isaq were to be found,“ and two leaders were imprisoned 
in Lamu. In the middle of April 1939, the Isaq learnt that their petition to 
King George VI had been rejected. The news was received with incredulity. 
The Isaq maintained that they were being duped by individual District Com- 
missioners and that the truth was being kept from them. The year 1940 
opened with the campaign of the Isaq to be allowed to pay Asiatic tax in full 
swing. Passive resistance to the payment of lower tax was extended in April 
to non-observance of the Outlying Districts Ordinance; the Isaq rejected their 
passes because they were described as Somalis, whereas they now called them- 
selves Sharif Isaq Arabs.*¢ 

The Officer in Charge of the Northern Frontier District (NFD) noted with 
concern that ‘much is made of the greatness of the Somali nation, and the great 
deeds of the Isaq troops in the past. The spirit of nationalism seems to have 
spread to East Africa,” One may doubt the accuracy of this diagnosis, for 
there was a considerable difference between Isaq tribal chauvanism and post 
Second World War Somali nationalism, yet clearly the Isaq movement was 
causing concern. It was well known that a number of Isaq were in the pay of 
the Italian Consul at Nairobi and there was the usual fear that their agitation 
was being manipulated from outside sources. It is not altogether surprising, 
therefore, that when allied troops gained control of Italian Somaliland the 
Officer in Charge of the NFD wrote hopefully: ‘we want to get rid of as many 
Somalis as possible be they Herti or Isaq and we are asking for the assistance 
of British Somaliland and Somalia as well.’48 Such assistance, however, was 
not forthcoming; while, in July 1941, the Attorney General ruled that though 
many Isaq and Herti had entered the Colony illegally, those who had resided 
there over five years—and this was the vast majority—would have to be con- 
sidered as legally domiciled in Kenya.*° 
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Yet, by the end of 1940 the Isaq had begun to pay their tax and the following 
year the administration was surprised to discover that to the best of their 
knowledge the Isaq had indulged in no disloyal or subversive activity. Even 
more surprising, the Isaq in no way opposed the issue of identity certificates 
in 1941 under the Defence Regulations and willingly put their thumb-prints 
on certificates instead of photos.5° This sudden collapse of their movement 
requires an explanation. And, although the war situation in East Africa was 
clearly a contributory factor, a much more important reason can be found in 
the actual organization of the movement itself. 


The failure of the Poll Tax Movement 

It was one of the main weaknesses of the Isaq movement that they failed to 
gain the support of two important groups of East African Somalis who could 
have contributed significantly towards the successful achievement of their 
goals; these were the Herti Darod and the NFD pastoralists. ‘There were many 
good reasons for the hostility that often prevailed between the Darod and the 
Isaq. In the first place, many of the supporters of Muhammad Abdille Hassan 
(better known perhaps as the ‘Mad Mullah’) had been Darod, while most of 
the Somali who had fought on the side of the British against him had been Isaq. 
The legacy of this conflict was a long-standing blood feud between these two 
groups. Secondly, this blood-feud was compounded by the actions of 
Abdurrahman Mursaal of Serenli, who led an uprising in 1916 in which a 
number of Isaq were murdered by Darod. Finally, most of the Herti Darod 
came from Italian Somaliland and there was little point in them supporting 
the Isaq claim to Asiatic status since the claim was based so firmly on their 
alleged place of birth being Aden.®* 

At the same time, there were equally important reasons why it was most 
desirable for the Isaq to win the support of the Herti. Ultimately, it was a 
question of numbers: Herti support would have doubled the size of the Isaq 
movement. During the last months of 1937, therefore, the Isaq made every 
effort to get the Darod to participate in their agitation, but without success. 
Realizing that co-operation was not possible at that stage they changed their 
tactics and began to violently denounce the Herti. They declared that all the 
Mijjertein Herti (a sub-clan that lived in Italian Somaliland) and most of the 
Dolbahanta Herti were Italian agents and they openly pressed for their expulsion 
from the Colony. Such allegations were naturally impossible to prove and the 
Herti were not slow to bring similar charges against the Isaq. Accusation and 
counter-accusation for theft, sedition and espionage followed; but after a time, 
the pressing need for some form of co-operation once again made itself felt. 

In March 1938 it was reported that the Isiolo Isaq were trying to persuade 
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intermediaries, men who had Darod fathers and Isaq mothers, But the failure 
to achieve a rapprochement led in May 1938 to renewed and more violent 
bitterness. Writing of this hostility one of the leaders of the Isaq movement 
at that time claimed that ‘the latter hates the former like hell’? and it took many 
months for feelings to calm down. A final attempt in January 1939 to secure a 
joint Isaq and Herti protest over the appointment of Glenday as Governor of 
British Somaliland failed partly because of bad timing. The approach was 
made after the Herti had already sent a congratulatory telegram.®* 

Equally important was the failure of the Isaq to gain the support of the NFD 
pastoralists. This was due largely to the fact that these pastoralists attached 
little significance to the objectives of the Isaq. Thus, while the Isaq wanted 
to gain continuing access to Asian hospital wards, the NFD pastoralists merely 
wanted a hospital in their Province, for none existed, and there was no experience 
of Asian wards. Again, the Isaq wanted to te able to send their children to 
Indian schools, but during the 1930s there is no evidence of any desire amongst 
the Somali pastoralists for a Western-type education for their children. More- 
over, until the Second World War there was not even one school in the whole 
of the Province." 

At the same time, the Isaq were willing to pay a higher rate of taxation in 
order to secure these privileges. Indeed, this insistence on voluntarily paying 
higher taxation lay at the very centre of all their campaigns. Yet, it is clear 
that the Somali pastoralists had no desire to pay any more tax. At the beginning 
of 1933 there had been a certain amount of resistance to the introduction of 
poll tax. The Muhammad Zubeir had paid slowly and reluctantly, while the 
Habr Suleiman and a group of Abd Wak under Kuni Jibrail had absconded to 
Italian territory without paying anything. Later, when the principle of 
individual taxation was introduced into Wajir District in 1936, the Digodia 
stated that they would refuse to pay. This was because communal agreements 
had previously let the Digodia off very slightly, some sections only paying 
between one or two shillings a head.5® Yet the Isaq were campaigning at this 
very time to increase their per capita tax from 20s to 30s. Naturally they could 
hope for scant support from pastoralists who baulked even at paying a few 
dozen pence. 

Not merely were the Isaq unable to gain any support from Somali pastoralists, 
but those Isaq who resided in the NFD found their position there extremely 
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precarious, and this made it difficult for them to participate fully in the policy 
of non-cooperation or of civil disobedience laid down in Nairobi or Isiolo. 
The Isaq had no prescriptive right to be in the NFD and at the slightest hint 
of agitation or recalcitrance, the administration could, and at times did, expel 
them from the Province. Both their continued presence there and their 
authorization to trade depended on their continuing good behaviour. Moreover, 
there was a natural bias amongst all the Provincial administrative staff against 
them. And Reece, for many years the officer in charge of the Province summed 
up this attitude observing that by ‘disseminating propaganda and Islamic ideas 
of a crude and fanatical nature they often do much harm. 7 

Furthermore, during the 1930s the Isaq in the NFD experienced a number 
of economic problems that hardly gave them the opportunity to endanger their 
position still further. During the early years of the 1930s the stringent appli- 
cation of Quarantine Regulations meant that the stock trade, which was their 
livelihood, practically disappeared. And when that trade picked up, especially 
after 1935 when there was a flourishing export trade to Italian Somaliland, 
the Isaq and other ‘alien’ Somali found themselves discouraged from participat- 
ing in it.58 

The inability of the Isaq to co-operate with the Herti also made itself felt 
in the NFD. At Mandera, at the end of the 1930s, there were 12 ‘alien’ 
Somali of whom only two were Isaq.°® Their numbers were generally so small 
as to make them totally ineffective. Thus, although the Isaq at Moyale and 
Wajir were urged not to pay tax in 1938, there were few defaulters. ‘Their 
attitude’, according to a Moyale Intelligence Report, ‘appeared to be that they 
were only a small community in Moyale and that a demonstration by them 
would be quite ineffective, especially as they do not have the sympathy of the 
other alien Somalis, and that should they give unnecessary trouble to the 
Government it would undoubtedly react to their disadvantage later.’®° 

Lastly, the start of the Second World War and the evacuation of the NFD in 
1940 dealt a conclusive blow to any possibility of Isaq agitation in the Province. 
Their impact remained purely on the intellectual level, as the disseminators of 
new ideas. ‘Already one or two NFD tribesmen who have gone down country 
are reported to have tried to pay non-native poll-tax in Nairobi,’ Gerald Reece 
noted in 1938, and he continued: ‘The prominence at the present time of the 
Isaq Association and their efforts to exalt themselves by making contemptuous 
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remarks about other Somali is probably responsible for the beginning of a 
feeling of tribe consciousness amongst the Somali of this District.’™ 

But, if a key weakness of the poll-tax agitation movement lay in the failure 
of the Isaq to win sufficient support from other Somali clans and clan-families, 
their own internal disunity also played an important role in their relative lack 
of success. Not all Isaq sections had participated with the same amount of 
enthusiasm in the movement, and, even more important, not all sections con- 
tributed equally to the campaign funds. From the very start the Habr Yunis 
were at the forefront of the agitation, closely supported by the Ediagalla and 
the Arap (these three sections made up the Habr Gerhajis Isaq clan). The 
second main Isaq clan, the Habr Toljaala, closely supported the agitation but 
was anxious to hide its activity. On the other hand, the third Isaq clan, the 
Habr Awal, did not participate in the movement for several years and at best 
were lukewarm supporters of the agitation. 

Moreover, the arrest of over 100 Isaq in 1938 for non-peyment of tax began 
to put a mounting strain on the financial resources of the community. Isaq 
who had been imprisoned necessarily suffered a financial loss and they began 
to demand assistance from the Association. In January 1939 it was agreed to 
levy 10s. from each member and the amount collected to be placed in a special 
fund to be used for the benefit of ex-prisoners. But this was not enough. 
At the National meeting in July 1939 it was stated that at least 10,000s. in cash 
were needed and a few months later the Association was heading towards 
bankruptcy. By November there was no money in the bank, and the President 
was attempting to borrow 200s. to pay for a trip to Isiolo, the money to be 
repaid out of future annual subscriptions. 

Pressure on the different Isaq clans to increase the level of their contributions 
intensified competition between the different sections for posts. Already, at 
the beginning of 1939, the Habr Yunis were insisting that the Treasurer and 
the Secretary should belong to their sub-clan, since they contributed the largest 
share of the Association’s funds. Rivalry became so intense that at the July 
national meeting each sub-clan was asked to swear an oath of fidelity to the move- 
ment. The President tried to restore calm by grandiloquently announcing: 
‘We have telegraphed our London legal adviser and Mr Aby Farah about this, 
they both said we should be cool.’ 

But when at the beginning of 1940 it was announced that the Association 
needed a further 12,000s. the movement split asunder. The Habr Yunis, 
Habr Awal and Eidegalla refused to contribute because they maintained they 
did not have a large enough say in the disposal of funds. The delegations from 
Tanganyika and Uganda claimed that large sums had been paid to Nairobi 
and they demanded to know how they had been spent before contributing any 
more. By March 1940 only the Habr Yunis were willing to continue with the 
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campaign of civil-disobedience and the centre of the movement gravitated to 
Kitale where Habr Yunis influence predominated and where they tried to 
consolidate their position as the controllers of the movement’s policy and funds. 

What ultimately brought the poll tax agitation to a close was the very rapid 
increase in the level of taxation as a result of the war. In 1940 it was decided 
to levy non-native tax according to wealth instead of race. Those with an 
annual income of over £120 were to pay 60s. a year; those earning between 
£60 and £120 were to pay 40s. and those earning less than £60 were only to 
pay 20s. The Kenya administration, however, used a very much easier rule 
of thumb for assessing the Somali: Isaq shop-keepers were taxed 60s.; Isaq 
stock-traders were taxed 40s. By the end of the year, the Isaq found that 
their level of tax had either doubled or trebled and there was no desire to 
increase the level still more. Equally, the new tax system was no longer linked 
indirectly to a whole series of related privileges. The Second World War, 
moreover, dealt a crushing financial blow to the Isaq. Lack of money ensured 
that in the post 1945 period there would be no revival of the earlier agitation. 
As the Provincial Commissioner of the NFD noted in 1950, ‘the older men, 
who in earlier days caused trouble as a pastime, have now quietened down, 
their standard of living has fallen and they no longer have the spare cash to 
indulge in worthless litigation.’ What he might have added, equally appo- 
sitely, was that the sort of goals which had inspired the Isaq in the 1930s no 
longer inspired the mass of the Somali in the 1940s. 


Conclusion 

Though in Kenya the practical achievements of the Isaq had been limited, 
they had not been entirely unsuccessful. In 1942 they succeeded in getting 
themselves classified as Asians for the purpose of rice rationing.“ Rather more 
important, they got themselves classified as Asiatic by the Commissioner of 
Labour in 1947.66 Yet the watchful eye of Sir Gerald Reece and Sir Richard 
Turnbull ensured that these aberrations were either limited or erased. The 
real success of their movement, however, lay outside Kenya. For in Kenya 
they had been recognized as being non-native since 1919, but this had not been 
the case in Uganda and Tanganyika. In the 1940s, on the other hand, the 
administrations in both these countries agreed to reclassify the Somali so that 
they became non-native.” Whether this was a really significant advantage is 
of course another matter altogether. The common formula adopted was to 
say that the Isaq was not a native of East Africa, but, nevertheless, he was a 
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native of Africa! In practice, this meant that according to the various Definition 
of the Term Native Acts he was clearly classified as being non-native, though at 
the same time and incongruously almost all native legislation was made to 
apply to him. 

Yet the significance of Isaq agitation in the 1930s needs to be viewed within a 
broader perspective. Where the Isaq had shown themselves to be particularly 
innovative had been in their appeal to a diaspora; and where they have been 
politically most mature was in the way they attempted to put pressure on the 
government in Britain by lobbying for support amongst sympathetic MPs, and 
in their attempt to co-ordinate their activities in Kenya so that where possible 
pressure was applied simultaneously in the outlying regions and in Nairobi. 
Most subsequent political movements tried to emulate this aspect of the Isaq 
poll-tax agitation. i 

However, the development of mass Somali nationalism in the post-Second 
World War period challenged the traditional goals of the Isaq for the latter had 
always aimed at improving their status within the colonial framework and had 
never aspired to overturn it. The result was a split amongst the Isaq: one 
group, initially consisting mostly of members of the younger generation, joined 
the nationalist movement; while a minority remained faithful to the Isaq 
Association, which continued to exist under a new name, and to its old ideals. 
The Association continued to pay for the services of a Cardiff solicitor and 
continued to press for improvements in their status. Yet, while emphasis on 
Isaq clan superiority had had its positive advantages in the 1930s, it proved to 
be a heavy liability in the 1950s greatly diminishing the appeal of the Association 
and providing an example of the tribal chauvinists. Its membership declined 
drastically and its political influence disappeared. As far as the administration 
in Kenya was concerned its members acquired a new aura of respectability 
by dissociating themselves from the main branch of Somali nationalism. It was 
indeed ironic that the Association which had a long tradition of striving for an 
improvement in the status of the Isaq in Kenya should have found itself so 
out of sympathy with the more energetic and popular nationalist movement 
which attracted the support of the great mass of the Isaq themselves precisely 
because it seemed to offer a real chance of improved status, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANTI-ASIAN OPINION AMONG 
AFRICANS IN NAKURU DISTRICT, KENYA 


by FRANK FUREDI 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London 


On 29 January, 1972, Mark Mwithaga,' Member of Parliament for Nakuru 
opened a dance in aid of the Kenyan Olympic fund. The dance held at the 
Town Hall of Nakuru had attracted a great number of the local population. He 
concluded his opening speech by saying: 


‘Look at the Olympic team today. A Singh here and a Patel there—even 
in the East African Car Safari it’s all Singhs. I look forward to the day 
when there will be no more Singhs in the Olympic team, only Africans.’ 


These remarks were greeted with considerable applause. 

This was not the first time that African politicans in Nakuru appealed to the 
prevailing anti-Asian sentiments of the district. Anti-Asian attitudes among 
Africans have a long history and have become an important component of the 
existing populist ideology. A local historical study of certain aspects of African- 
Asian relations in Nakuru district (see map on p.381) can serve to illustrate 
some of the impulses behind this widespread attitude. 

During the colonial era, Nakuru District was considered to be the centre of 
the White Highland of Kenya; Nakuru Town was known as the informal 
capital of European settlers. The land of the White Highlands was traditionally 
occupied by the pastoralist Masai people. In order to make this area available 
to European settlement, the Masai were forced to move from the Highlands in two 
successive stages; in 1904 and 1910. Europeans who settled in Nakuru District 
during the first decade of this century found that they had plenty of fertile land 
for cultivation. However, the moving off of the Masai meant that there was no 
local supply of indigenous labour. 

White farmers soon discovered that the only way in which they could obtain 
labour was to offer Africans some form of tenancy arrangement. As one 
Nakuru settler told the 1912 Labour Commission, 


‘If natives were encouraged to live on farms of settlers, a good deal of the 
shortage of labour would disappear. By promising to give his boys land, 
and to supply them with food until they could produce their own, he hoped 
to induce them to bring their families.” 


Frank Furedi is a junior research fellow at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
London. He is currently completing a doctoral dissertation on the sociology of squatting 
in colonial Kenya. i 
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The majority of Africans who came to live and work on European. farms in 
Nakuru District came from the Kikuyu areas of Kenya. By 1929, around 
30,000 Africans were living in Nakuru district as squatters, the term by which 
these resident labourers were known. They provided around 180 days work a 
year for a small wage and the privilige of obtaining a piece of land for culti- 
vation and the grazing of their livestock. 

The Asian population of Nakuru District originally came from the Gujarat, 
Punjab and to a lesser extent Goa parts of India. The building of the Uganda 
railway greatly stimulated Indian immigration to Kenya. 


‘They built the shanty towns at each stop along the route, and from these 
centres, they fanned out as dukawalas (individual shopkeepers) into the 
hinterland.”? 


Asians played an active role in the development of the economy of Nakuru 
district from the beginning of European settlement. Some of them came 
as servants of the colonial government but most of them were self-employed 
traders and artisans. By 1929 the Asian population of Nakuru District was 
1,305.3 

The Indian trader played a very important function in the socio-economic 
life of Africans in Nakuru District. Often they set up a duka on the European 
farm itself. The duka was a place of work as well as the residence of the Asian 
trader’s family. They sold an amazing variety of products—ranging from food 
and textiles to miscellaneous hardware goods. Sometimes they acted as 
informal bankers for the African squatters—paying a small interest on deposits. 
The Indian trader played another important role; he purchased the surplus 
agricultural produce of the African squatter. Often the squatter’s surplus 
maize and potatoes were bartered directly for goods available at the duka. 


‘Thus, the duka... became a keystone of the country’s entire system of 
distribution, selling goods to Africans and acting as a major outlet for the 
African agricultural producer. ’* 


The attitude of Europeans towards Asians must have had some influence 
on African opinion. Asian traders were encouraged in their activity with 
Africans in order to provide an incentive for the indigenous population to 
work for cash wages. However, to the extent that Asians became a threat to 
European hegemony in the White Highlands, they were to be treated with 
hostility. This was brought home to Nakuru district during the debate over 
the so-called ‘Indian Question’ in the early twenties. Asians wanted a fairer 
share of political power in Kenya Colony and among other issues they hoped to 
be able to own land in the White Highlands. During this campaign some 
Asian leaders sought to make a political alliance with the leaders of early Kenyan 
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nationalism. The well known statement of the East African Association, ‘that it 
is of the opinion that next to the missionaries Indians are their best friends’, 
created a considerable stir in the settler community.’ In an attempt to under- 
mine the credibility of this statement, Frank Watkins, a European farmer in 
Nakuru district, organized a meeting of his employees, This meeting of African 
squatters was more or less coerced into passing a series of anti-Indian resolu- 
tions. These resolutions were then sent to the Colonial Office as evidence of the 
anti-Indian sentiments of the entire African population.® 

European settlers were never tired of passing on anti-Asian anecdotes to 
Africans. In these stories the ‘parasitic’ nature of the Asian community was 
given great emphasis. The day-to-day contempt and racism that Europeans 
showed towards Asians provided future examples for Africans.’ 

The Asian attitude towards Africans also had a negative impact on the 
squatters. Asians saw Africans as being clearly inferior to them and they 
were not reluctant to express this view. If anything, in their day-to-day 
activities Asian racism (because of closer contact with Africans) caused more 
irritation among Africans than similar European attitudes. The novelist 
James Ngugi portrays aspects of this uneasy relationship (in Weep not, Child) 
thus: 

‘The Indian traders were said to be very rich. They too employed some 

black boys whom they treated as nothing. You could never like the Indians 

because their customs were funny in a bad way... the Indians were not 
liked and they abused women, using dirty words they had learned in 

Swahili... 78 


The Europeans, who held political power, commanded more respect than the 
Asians. Memories of Europeans treating Asians with contempt were not for- 
gotten. In the small townships the practice of Indian traders of dealing with 
Europeans before Africans (and often at separate counters) was another source 
of irritation—with Asians rather than Europeans. 

In their role as the commercial middlemen of Nakuru district, the Asians 
were bound to suffer from a certain degree of unpopularity. By the 1930s 
it was a commonly shared view among African squatters that Indian traders 
had a secret agreement to keep down the price that they paid for agricultural 
produce. 


‘There was no way you could win with the Indian. He would use bad weights 
or cheat you with the money. If the woman protested he would swear at 
her.’® 
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The African squatters in Nakuru district felt frustrated because they could have 
obtained much higher prices for their maize and vegetables in the Kikuyu 
Reserves than they received from Indian traders. Regulations and licensing 
arrangements precluded African squatters from this profitable trade. The Asian 
monopoly on retailing and the marketing of produce was strengthened by the 
Native Produce Marketing Ordinance of 1935. Paradoxically, one of the 
objects of this ordinance was to separate retail enterprise from trade in agricul- 
tural produce and so allow African traders more scope in marketing. Many 
Asian duka-owners who dealt in retailing and in produce marketing had to give 
up one branch of their business, as trade licenses for the two activities were not 
issued to a single concern, Unfortunately, the strict requirements for obtaining 
a trading licence effectively eliminated African participation in produce market- 
ing. Moreover, 


‘The physical concentration of trade in the designed buying centres also 
worked to reinforce tendency toward monopoly and this made African entry 
into commerce even more difficult. ’1¢ 


Asian traders got around the restrictive provisions of the Marketing Ordinance 
by having different members of a family take out separate licenses for retail and 
produce trade. Thus we find a grading centre next to Sethi’s duka in the 
Subukia area of Nakuru district, engaging in a thriving trade in squatter grown 
maize" In fact, the Marketing of Native Produce Ordinance reinforced the 
Asian monopoly on the produce trade by centralizing marketing activity in 
specific grading centres. Not surprisingly, when there was talk of abolishing 
these grading centres, Indian maize traders in Nakuru District were vociferous 
in their opposition to this possible move.” 

The situation, whereby African squatters were dependent for a great part 
of their livelihood on the sale of produce to Asians, was in itself bound to 
create a certain degree of suspicion. This suspicion was generalized by a 
relatively few but well known cases of business malpractices committed by 
Asian traders. Thus we find a number of indignant African squatters on one 
Mr Chadwick’s farm, who lost a considerable amount of money when the local 
owner of a duka went bankrupt and fled. Chadwick reported, 


‘It seems that certain of my boys have been in the habit of using this Duka as 
a bank and have produced books supporting their claims, showing receipts 
by this Indian of sums varying from 20/— to 73/~ on deposit.’ 


Similarly one finds fifteen squatters claiming four months pay from a Sikh 
contractor at a saw mill near Elburgon. The contractor had left the area after 
finishing his ORRE without paying the wages of his workers.4 It must be 


10. Kaplan op. cit., p. 5 

11. Kenya National Ave (KNA) PC/NRU 2/1064, 

12. KNA ibid. 6.4.1939 

13. Labour Office Nakuru; P.F.54 Chadwick, F. J. (Subukia). 
14. Labour Office Molo; PE.231 
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emphasized that these cases of malpractice by Asian traders were not wide- 
spread. What is important is that stories to this effect were naturally circulated 
and embellished, with the result that it became an integral aspect of African 
popular folklore in Nakuru district. 

The anti-Asian dimension of this folk-consciousness was heightened by 
the ambiguities surrounding the relationship between African women and 
Asian traders. Most of the trading of squatter produce in Nakuru district 
was catried out between Kikuyu women and Asian traders. This was a rela- 
tionship fraught with antagonism and tension; obscene and suggestive remarks 
made by some Asian traders to Kikuyu women, added an explosive dimension 
to the situation. One women recalled, 


‘Indian traders were dirty to us, often they would treat us like prostitutes. 
I never wanted to deal with them unless I had to.” 


Most Asian traders were hard bargainers, but they were not on the whole 
interested in degrading their trading partners. Nevertheless, an obscene remark 
here and there tended to create a widespread belief that Asian men were gen- 
erally ‘dirty’ to African women.'® 

Thus by the beginning of Second World War, the ‘Asian stereotype’ that 
is commonly held today had become a well established part of the African 
popular folk-consciousness of Nakuru District. Like middlemen all over the 
world, Asians were seen as a group of avaricious thieves, who were certainly 
not to be trusted. The general racist attitude expressed by Asians towards 
Africans only added more heat to anti-Asian sentiment. The ‘Asian stereotype’ 
was also reinforced and in a sense legitimized by European attitudes towards 
the Asian community. 

It is important to note that this ‘stereotype’ has its roots in the relationship 
of the African to the Indian petty-traders—a group that made up only a third 
of the Asian community of Nakuru District. Since it was with this group of 
traders that Africans had the most contact, the general opinion towards Asians 
as a whole was based on that experience. Therefore Asian government officials 
and artisans also became a part of the Asian stereotype. 

Anti-Asian feelings until the end of Second World War were widespread 
in Nakuru District, but did not find any political expression. It was the new 
class of small African traders and businessmen, who came to constitute an 
important social force in Nakuru district, which gave anti-Asian sentiments a 
political form. 

After the end of Second World War, conditions deteriorated for African 
squatters living on European farms. The labour requirements of European 
settlers had drastically changed from those of previous years. In order to 
take advantage of the high prices of agricultural products on the world market 


15. Int., Njeri Mbucha. 
16. See footnote 8, 
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settlers needed to modernize their enterprises. Squatting was incompatible 
with the more intensive land use that the settlers envisaged. Consequently, 
Europeans strove to transform their tenants into some type of an agricultural 
wage labourer. This meant that squatters had to work longer for the settler 
while facing drastic cuts in the amount of land which they could use for their 
own, purposes. Between 1945 and 1948, the standard of living of African 
squatters in Nakuru district was drastically cut. Many squatters, especially 
those of the younger generation, sought to improve their lot by looking for new 
economic opportunities. To many trading seemed a logical alternative. 
Already in 1939, the District Commissioner of Nakuru reported, ‘I continue to 
receive applications from natives, always Kikuyu, who desire to be given, plots 
within various Townships.’ By 1947, the District Commissioner of Nakuru 
speaks of the ‘desire of rural population, to surge to Townships for settling and 
trading.” The numbers of those squatters who wished to involve themselves 
in trade was increased by many ex-servicemen who were looking for opportunities 
to invest their bonuses in some lucrative enterprise. 

The ambitions of this new class of African traders were clearly thwarted by 
the Asian monopoly over wholesale and retail commerce. The 1948 census 
indicates that Nakuru district had an Asian population of 5,047, of whom 
more than 60 per cent lived in Nakuru Town.!® This group not only had a 
monopoly over trading but also exercised control over the available trading 
plots in the various townships of Nakuru. The Asian trading community was 
determined to maintain its dominant commercial position and they were not 
willing to accept any significant competition from Africans. Thus, when the 
Government proposed to set up African Social Welfare Centres including 
trading plots for Africans in 1945, Asian politicians reacted swiftly to protect 
their interests. A. Pritam, Member of Legislative Council, wrote to the Chief 
Secretary, 


‘There is general talk in this area with reference to the creation of African 
Social Welfare Centres, no doubt it is a step in the right direction. ... 

‘It is unfortunate experience of Indian community that if and when any 
such move is sponsored by settlers, there is some snag in it, the move in 
the end will be so manipulated that it could be used to harm Indian trading 
rights and interests. 

‘Having regard to past bitter experience, I am requested by my constituents 
that while they welcome the creation of African Social Welfare Centres, they 
would like to have as assurance from the Government that in no case these 
Centres whether on Crown land or on, private farms, will they affect adversely 
the trading rights of the Indian community, I mean existing trading rights.’2° 

17. Nakuru-Naivasha-Ravine District, Annual Report, 1939, p. 17. 
18. Ibid. 1947. 
19, Report on the Census of the Non-Native Population of Kenya Colony and Protectorate, 
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Asians were not able to keep Africans out of trading completely, but they 
were able to maintain their monopoly generally over most commercial activities. 
Very often Africans were forced into commercial activities which the Asians 
did not find profitable. These activities included trade in isolated areas of 
Nakuru District and other peripheral activities. Not all Africans failed to 
prosper. [n the restaurant, hotel, butcher and produce trading sectors, there 
were some notable successes. But, generally, African traders found that they 
could not obtain goods on the same terms as Asian retailers (as Asians had a 
monopoly over wholesaling activity) and they had to charge higher prices than 
their Indian competitors. Often African traders were forced to make dis- 
advantageous agreements with better placed Asians. A Government official 
reported in 1948 that Kikuyu traders ‘saddle themselves with most unfavourable 
if not exhorbitant and illegal agreements to procure premises’ from Asians.”* 
The inability of the new class of African traders to compete seriously with their 
Asian counterpart resulted in a high rate of bankruptcies among new business 
ventures in Nakuru District. 

The African commercial stratum was comparatively well educated and 
articulate. These qualities greatly helped them to play leading roles in the local 
African political organizations. The majority of local office holders of the most 
prominent nationalist movement, the Kenya African Union (KAU), in Nakuru 
District were small businessmen and traders. The weight of this social group 
in the KAU of Nakuru District is reflected in the consistent way in which the 
organization argued for more trading plots and other facilities for Africans. 

The most important political group in the 1940s in Nakuru District was the 
local branch of the Kikuyu Central Association (KCA). This association was 
banned after the outbreak of the Second World War and therefore it existed as a 
secret illegal organization. In Nakuru District, the KCA enjoyed considerable 
support among the African squatter population. The leadership of this group 
was more heterogeneous than that of KAU; the African trader and artisan 
element was prominent but it did not have the dominant position that it had 
within KAU. It should also be noted that the African trader element present in 
KCA represented the less successful fraction of this class. 

The new class of African traders tried to compensate for their economic 
weakness by exerting its political muscle. The general unrest among squatters 
caused by the systematic deterioration of their way of life provided a fertile 
arena for political agitation. African squatters had already initiated a campaign 
of strikes and other forms of direct action as a protest against the numerous 
steps that the European settlers had taken to eliminate the rights that they 
possessed as tenants. By 1948, the KCA had greatly increased its activity, 
recruiting great numbers of squatters into the organization. Incidentally, this 
was the year that the existence of the Mau Mau in the White Highlands 
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became public knowledge—the District Commissioner of Nakuru noted the 
activities of Mau Mau branches in neighbouring Naivasha district. The 
widespread resentment against Asian traders was intensified around the middle 
of 1948 by what was-felt by Africans to be a number of particularly serious 
malpractices. There was a common view among Africans in Nakuru District 
that Asian traders deliberately hoarded certain commodities and only sold them 
on the black market for exceedingly high prices. In the case of sugar, there is 
substantial evidence that this was indeed what had happened.”* In early 1948, 
the Government of Kenya de-controlled the price of potatoes. Hitherto the 
potato crop was bought at the fixed price of 12 shs. per bag. When squatters 
in the Molo and Elburgon area of Nakuru district brought their potato crop to 
the market they were infuriated to find that Asian traders were only offering 
Ashs. per bag instead of the old rate of 12 shs. The African squatters responded 
by initiating a boycott campaign of all Asian businesses. The boycott which 
began in September in the Molo and Elburgon areas of Nakuru soon spread 
to other districts in the White Highlands, as far as Naivasha and Uasin Gishu.”® 
KCA leaders from the Elburgon and Molo areas, Gitau Gichuhi and Eliud 
Kiberenge, travelled around the settled areas of the Rift Valley to organize the 
boycott over as large a territory as possible. ‘We have enough of Indians 
abusing our women and cheating us all." These words were greeted with a 
positive response by most Kikuyu squatters. Squatter participation in the 
boycott was massive and enthusiastic. Some of the Africans living on the farms 
took a direct initiative themselves. The Senior Labour Officer of Nakuru 
District noted, 


‘The ban by Africans on purchasing from Indians, has been carried rather 
toofar. The labour refused to accept their posko ration from their employer... 
and demanded she transfer her custom from the Bombay Trading Co. and 
purchase posho from the KFA... [Kenya Farmers Association, a European 
concern] .. .72? 


In some areas Africans picketed the Asian dukas. The East African Standard 
reported in November 1948, 


“The boycott is very thorough and custom has been transferred to European 
stores, mainly the KFA depots and African dukas. ‘There was a little abortive 
picketing in some districts to begin with, but the police quelled this firmly. ”?8 


In Naivasha prompt police action regarding picketing and greater control over 
KCA activities led to the termination of the boycott by December. But in 
parts of Nakuru district the boycott lasted until well into 1949, It was in the 
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areas where African traders were best established that the boycott had the 
longest duration and the greatest impact. In his report for 1948, the DC of 
Nakuru wrote that ‘at the end of the year the Kikuyu of Elburgon and Molo 
who have ample facilities in their own local shops were still withholding their 
custom from Asian merchants. 72° 

The Administration felt that the boycott was not only directed at the Asian 
traders but also at the colonial system itself: 


‘There is reason for believing that this was a trial of strength and had it 
proved successful throughout the district as a whole it might have had more 
serious development.’® 


Certainly this observation has an element of truth in it as the African squatters 
were manifesting their protest against their general conditions. In addition, 
the Asian middlemen were seen as an appendage of European rule in Kenya. 
It is no accident that subsequently one finds that anti-Asian opinion became 
part and parcel of the ‘nationalist ideology’ in Nakuru district. But one should 
see this boycott primarily in terms of the growing conflict between the aspira- 
tions of the African trading class and the powerful Asian monopoly over trade. 
By identifying their own particular interests with those of the African squatters, 
the new indigneous group of entrepreneurs were able to hit back at the Asian 
traders. Their own goal was to replace the Asian trader, an aim that was easily 
integrated within the mosaic of interests that formed the basis of African 
nationalism in Kenya. In a similar way, one finds boycotts against Asian 
traders led by Baganda traders in Uganda in 1959. The peculiar way in which 
the special interests of African traders at times coincided with a more general 
nationalist orientation is forcefully brought out in Ngugi’s novel. 


‘Black people too bought things from the Indians. But they also bought 
in the African shops which stood alone on one side of the town near the post 
office. The Africans had not many things in their store and they generally 
charged higher prices so that although Indians were not liked... people 
found it wiser and more convenient to buy from them. Some people said 
that black people should stick together and take trade only to their black 
brothers. 5! f 


Of course, the monopoly of Asians over trade meant that any boycott against 
them could only be of short duration during the colonial era. Nevertheless, 
it was a form of action that would be frequently resorted to at times of social 
tension. 

The leadership of the 1948 boycott clearly reflects the role of the frustrated 
African trader. Gitau Gichuhi, a man known today ‘.... as the leader who 
fought the way the Indians were deceiving women by weighing food with false 
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scales’,?? was a prominent trader in Elburgon. Another important figure in 
the boycott was Eliud Kiberenge. A well educated Kikuyu, Kiberenge was 
one of the first African auctioneers in the White Highlands. In the Njoro, 
Elburgon and Molo areas of Nakuru he sold second hand army surplus clothes 
to the squatters. He complained that 


‘An African could not make too much money as they had no capital and the 
settlers and Indians were jealous... 

.. I took an active part in the boycott of Indian shops organized by the 
leaders of the KCA. We did this because the Indians had two shops one for 
Africans and one for Europeans and if an African went to the European shop 
they would be treated like dogs. They cheated the people when they brought 
their produce. ’# 


The boycott of 1948 was a decisive event for the future of African-Asian 
relations. The widespread amorphous anti-Asian opinion among Africans, 
generated by a crucial if unpleasant relationship with Indian traders, was given 
a political form by the KCA/African entrepreneur leadership in Nakuru district. 

During the emergency period, African political activity was greatly limited. 
Many Kikuyu squatters, who were seen as a security threat by European settlers, 
were repatriated to their reservations. In 1960, many of these Kikuyu were 
allowed back to Nakuru District and restrictions on African political activity 
were lifted by the Government. This year saw the beginnings of a wave of 
social upheavals in Nakuru District due to unemployment and the growing 
momentum of Kenya nationalist movement. The Kenya African National 
Union (KANU) had strong roots in the district. The Asian and European 
communities were clearly worried about the future that Independence would 
bring. 

In August 1961, Jomo Kenyatta was released from prison and returned home 
to Gatundu in Kiambu district. Many KANU militants from Nakuru district 
went down to Gatundu to welcome him back. In Njoro and Elburgon Town- 
ships, Asian traders were asked to provide their lorries for transport. Two 
Asian traders refused to give up their lorries, As a consequence of their refusal, 
their shops were boycotted by the Kikuyu population for two months. The 
boycott would have lasted longer had not one of the local KANU officials 
called it off. According to the District Commissioner of Nakuru he had 
accepted a bribe to break the boycott.*4 

The Njoro boycott was part of a general pattern of intimidation faced by 
the rural Asian trading community from local KANU’ officials and Youth 
Wingers. The rural Asian trader was ‘fair game’ and donations were extracted 
from him regularly, ostensibly for political purposes. The position of the rural 
Asian trader during the last three years of the colonial era became more and more 
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precarious. Unlike the more affluent Asian traders in Nakuru town, he could 
not afford to systematically hand out bribes. 

Since Independence, the hold of Asians on rural trade in Nakuru District 
has been gradually weakened. There was clearly no place for them in Nakuru 
District as far as the African businessmen were concerned. And the influence 
of this group of Africans within the ruling KANU Government is considerable. 
The Government policy of Africanization has been consistently imple- 
mented to effectively eliminate Asian rural trade. The Trade Licensing and 
Immigration Acts of the Independent Kenyan Government have placed 
formidable obstacles in the way of Asian enterprise. Asian traders still manage 
to dominate trade in Nakuru Town, particularly in those sectors where a con- 
siderable degree of skill is essential. This should not be interpreted to mean 
that the position of the Asian community as a whole is secure. Asians find it 
difficult if not impossible to find jobs and the education of their children is 
becoming a considerable problem. 

The process of Africanization in Kenya until now has been a gradual one. 
But there is no illusion on the part of the Asian community as to their future— 
many refusals to grant business licences, the odd deportation, make Nakuru 
District a less than attractive place for Asian enterprise. These more or less 
arbitrary measures particularly effect the lower stratum of Asian traders and 
artisans who do not have the means or Government connections that their 
more prominent brethren have. 

The insecurity of Asians in Nakuru District is illustrated by the low per- 
centage of their community who took out Kenya citizenship. In 1969, out of 
4,829 Asians living in Nakuru District, 1,384 had Kenya citizenship, i.e, 30 per 
cent of the Asian population. The day-to-day hostility they face from the 
African population is considerable. During my interviews in Nakuru district, 
I did not come across any African who expressed a generally positive attitude 
towards Asians. This hostility was most clearly expressed by the Nakuru 
African middle class; but one finds a vast reservoir of anti-Asian opinion among 
the rural folk and especially amongst the unemployed. A well-known Asian 
businessman, while pointing out the various houses and shops taken over from 
Asians by Africans remarked, 


‘Nakuru is not a place for Asians. We have no future here. Who knows 
when I shall lose my business. I can only hope that my family can get out 
in time.” 
These words best sum up what is to come for Asians in Nakuru District. 
The focus of this article has been upon certain aspects of African-Asian 
relations which might account for some of the features of the strength of anti- 
Asian hostility among Africans in one district. However, the development 
of the African-Asian experience in other parts of Kenya shows striking simi- 
larities to the general pattern in Nakuru. Anti-Asian ideology is the bread and 
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butter of many a local politician. This rhetoric not only diverts attention from 

the real problems facing Kenya but also provides a part of the Kenyan 
bourgeoisie with profitable opportunities. Amin’s approach has not yet been 
applied in Kenya. The tragedy is that the implementation of the Ugandan 
option is a political possibility at any time in Kenya. 


ACCELERATED DEVELOPMENT IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


_Edited by John Barratt, Simon Brand, David S. 
Collier and Kurt Glaser 


This book is based on the proceedings of a conference held in 
Johannesburg in 1972. In it experts from the United States, 
Europe and South Africa, representing universities, government 
departments and the private sector, and speakers of different 
races, considered the whole range of problems and opportunities 
involved in accelerating the development of countries in the 
third world and southern Africa in particular. Appended to each | -§ 
article are comments by experts that reveal a diversity of informed 
opinion. The concluding part of the volume attempts an evaluation 
in the form of three reports that focus respectively on the political, 
economic and social aspects of the subject. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


On 7 May Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, Chairman of the Anglo-African Corporation 
of South Africa Ltd, spoke on South Africa after the Elections at a joint meeting 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Royal African Society, 
held at Chatham House. Lord Feather was in the chair. 

Professor Eldred Jones, Professor of English, University of Sierra Leone, 
with Mr Christopher Heywood of the University of Sheffield in the chair, 
spoke on 6 June at a joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts on The Develop- 
ment of African Writing. 

There will be a joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society on 
10 July when Mr A. Christodoulou of the Open University will speak on What 
Can an Open University Offer Africa? The chairman will be Sir Hugh Springer. 

On 25 July there will be a joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth 
Society. Dr Marcelo Rebelo de Sousa, of the Faculty of Law, Lisbon Uni-. 
versity, will speak on Portugal and Africa, and the chairman will be Lord 
Walston. 

A meeting has been arranged for 7 November with the Royal Society of Arts. 
Dr A. King, of the School of Oriental and African Studies, will speak on Tradi- 
tional Music in Modern Africa. 

On 4 December at the Commonwealth Institute there will be a joint meeting 
of the Commonwealth Institute and the Royal African Society at which Mr Israel 
Wamala, Editor of the BBC ‘Focus on Africa’ programme, will speak on 
Africa 1974. 

The following new members have been elected:— 


LIFE: Professor James B. Webster (Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.) 


RESIDENT: Miss M. A. Emeleus (London); Dr S. E. Katzenellenbogen 
(University of Manchester); P. R. Meldrum (Hertfordshire); B. B. Vincent, 
MA (Devon). 

OVERSEAS: Professor A. A. Boahen (University of Ghana); M. A. R. Leon 
(Puerto Rico); E. S. Lott (Hawaii); Olu Odhiambo (Nairobi); C. M. B. Utete 
(New Jersey, USA). 

STUDENTS: P. Lynne Cannon (SOAS, London); W. A. Kerr (University of 
British Columbia. 

The Lutuli Memorial Foundation is appealing for funds to assist its educa- 
tional programme in South Africa. The Foundation provides educational aids 
of all kinds, and assistance towards bursaries. Donations may be sent direct 
to the Chairman, The Rt Rev A. H. Zulu, Bishop of Zululand, PO Box 147, 
Eshowe, Natal, S. Africa. Books earmarked for Bishop Zulu, and marked 
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‘Special Request 4’, may be delivered to the Ranfurly Library Service, Kensing- 
ton Palace Barracks, Church Street, London W8; the schoolchildren are desper- 
ately short of books on science, mathematics, English classics, etc. Science 
laboratory equipment is also most welcome: Nigel Hughes of 703 Brier Court, 
Barbican EC2Y 8DE (Tel: 01-435 7111) will receive this and arrange for 
shipment to South Africa. 

The Editors apologize for an error in one of the advertisements which appeared 
in the January issue of African Affairs. In the Heinemann advertisement on 
the first page of that issue, the name of the second author of Structure and 
Conflict in Nigeria, 1960-65 was omitted. Michael Vickers should have appeared 
after K. W. J. Post. 


MESSAGE TO ALL MEMBERS 
MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Will you assist your Committee in a Membership Recruitment Exercise by 
introducing at least one new Member to the Society. Many people interested 
in, or involved in Africa, know very little about our activities and our objects so 
why not tell them. 

You will have seen from the notices that we continue to have excellent lunch 
time meetings with first class speakers. We hope to have nine or ten such 
meetings in London each year. Shortly we hope to extend these meetings to 
cover other main centres in the United Kingdom. Later we may be able to 
cater for our overseas Members. Our speakers and publication sub-committee 
are working hard on this. 

Mr Jack B. Davies, a Member of the Council and Executive Committee, has 
agreed to accept a position with the Society as part time Honorary Director as 
from the lst September and he will be available two days a week in the Society’s 
office in addition to our secretary. We then hope that the Society can be used 
as an enquiry point for information about Africa. Naturally, we shall not be 
able to answer all your enquiries but we will either find the answers for you or 
put you in touch with the correct people, or organization, who can help. 

All enquiries received will be dealt with and will have a reply. Please address 
this correspondence to the Secretary. 

In the meantime, please help us by introducing suitable new Members, 
particularly those who are interested in Africa and its peoples. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


of 
THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 


Minutes of the seventy-third Annual General Meeting of The Royal African 
Society held in the Commonwealth Hall of The Royal Commonwealth Society’s 
building, Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5BJ on Wednesday 1 May 
1974, at 4.30 p.m. 


The Lord Seebohm, President of the Society, presided. The following 
members of the Society were present:— 


Sir Arthur Smith, Chairman R. P. Miller (Hon Auditor) 
W. Duncan, Hon. Treasurer J. P. Murray 
Miss Deborah Ainger Tom Soper (Consultant Editor, African 
Lord Alport Affairs) 
A. E. Atmore (Joint Editor, African H. Soref 
Affairs) H. Spengler 
A. R. C. Bolton Jack Spicer 
Lord Cole Professor Robert Steel 
J. B. Davies John Sykes 
Sir Bernard de Bunsen E. Bankole Timothy 
Miss Mercy Edgedale Michael Twaddle (foint Editor, African 
J. B. Etame Affairs) 
W. T. G. Gates M. van Essem 
Professor R. J. Harrison-Church R. W. Wilkins 
Sir Evelyn Hone J. Wilkinson. 
Sir Arthur Kirby Robert Wood 


D. Lawrence-Jones (Hon. Solicitor) G. M. Wright 


Apologies for their absence were received from:— 


J. C. Allison J. W. Hickman 

S. J. K. Baker F. S. Joelson 

W. H. Beeton Miss A. Kelham 

D. Bridge D. Lovell 

P. Broadbent Professor Roland Oliver 
A. Clayton 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The President read the notice convening the meeting. 
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MINUTES 


The minutes of the 72nd meeting held on 2 May, 1973 had been published 
in the July 1973 number of the Society’s quarterly journal, African Affairs. 
Lord Alport proposed the adoption of the minutes, seconded by Sir Evelyn 
Hone, and carried. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

Sir Arthur Smith, Chairman of the Council, in presenting the Report, which 
had been circulated to members, drew their attention to a missing name on the 
Report. Miss H. Heather had retired from the position of Secretary of the 
Society at the end of February. Since then she had kept the flag flying by 
coming into the office two days a week, her final day having been on 30 April. 
Miss Heather has served the Society for 29 years, and she will be greatly missed 
by the many people who have known her for so many years. Sir Arthur sug- 
gested to the meeting that Miss Heather should be made a life member of the 
Royal African Society. This suggestion was received with loud applause. 
The members agreed to put on record their expressions of respect and admiration 
they had for Miss Heather for the dedication she has shown to the Society’s 
work over the past 29 years. The Council had also unanimously approved 
that she should be accorded a pension. The Hon Treasurer would be reporting 
on the financial state of the Society, and it would be clear that the cost of such a 
pension would have to be raised separately; two-thirds of the target has already 
been achieved. In addition, the Council will make a suitable presentation to 
Miss Heather, chosen by herself, and on that occasion the Chairman will convey 
the warm thanks of the Society. The Chairman went on to say that the Society 
had been very fortunate in securing the services of Miss.Mercy Edgedale in 
succession to Miss Heather. 

Sir Arthur Kirby proposed and Lord Cole seconded that the Annual Report 
for 1973 should be accepted. 

In discussion on the Report, Mr Soref raised the question of speakers at 
meetings having represented one point of view only on African affairs, Mr 
Wilkinson, as Chairman of the Speakers and Publications Sub Committee, drew 
members’ attention to the list of meetings printed in the Report and drew the 
opposite conclusion. Lord Alport described the meeting he had chaired at 
which a black member of the National African Chamber of Commerce and a 
white member of the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce had addressed 
members of the Society at Chatham House; he thought it a good example of the 
sort of meeting the Society should be holding at present for the information 
of members. He supported Mr Wilkinson in his attempts to provide a 
balance of speakers on controversial matters and thought he had done so 
admirably. 

The report was unanimously approved. 
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BALANCE SHEET AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR 1973 


Mr Duncan, Hon. Treasurer, presented the Accounts, and drew attention to ` 
the increase of 10 per cent in administrative expenses. The statement showed 
a drop in donations, but the sum of £250 had been received just too late for 
inclusion in this set of accounts. The subscription for membership and for the 
journal had been increased in 1974 but with rising costs generally the resulting 
increase in the balance would be small. There was also a fall in the market 
value of the Society’s investments. The President recommended another drive 
to increase the finances of the Society. 

The adoption of the accounts was proposed by Sir Bernard de Bunsen and 
seconded by Mr James Murray. 

Lord Cole proposed that the following should be re-elected Vice-Presidents 
of the Society:— 

Lord Alport 

Professor Roland Oliver 
The proposal was seconded by Mr W. T. G. Gates, and this was unanimously 
approved. 

Mr J. B. Davies proposed the re-election of the following Council members of 
the Society :— 

Professor R. J. Harrison Church 

Mr J. B. Etame 

Sir Evelyn Hone 

Dr Tom Soper 

E. Bankole Timothy 

M. van Essem 

Robert Wood 
Mr Wilkinson seconded the proposal, which was unanimously approved. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY AUDITORS 


Lord Alport proposed the re-election of Messrs. Deloitte & Co. as Honorary 
Auditors, and Sir Arthur Smith seconded the proposal. The warmest thanks 
of the Society were expressed to the auditors for their work over the past year. 
The President also expressed thanks to the Hon. Solicitor, Mr Lawrence-Jones, 
for the 41 years’ service of his firm to the Society; the service of the auditors 
being now over a period of 68 years. 


GENERAL 


At the end of the meeting, Sir Arthur Smith drew the attention of members 
to the remarks he had made last year concerning keeping the Society alive. A 
lot of thought had been given to links with other associations, as well as with the 
Royal Commonwealth Society. A decision had to be made on the future 
direction of the Society in the light of new circumstances, and it was hoped to 
have plans to put before the Council before very long. Money was the constant 
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problem; when the Society has a ‘drive’, we seem to ‘drive’ the same people. 
He expressed his thanks to the editors of African Affairs for the constant high 
standard of the journal. 

Mr J. B. Etame thanked Lord Seebohm for sparing the time to Chair the 
meeting and for the part he had played. 

Mr Sykes asked whether when there was a vacancy on the Council, a lady 
might be nominated to fill this place. (At the moment, under the bye-laws, 
there are the maximum number of members.) 

The President, in closing the meeting, said that so much of the time of the 
officers of the Society had been spent in szarching for money for salaries, 
administration, etc. He hoped that this would not continue to be the case and 
it was his experience in asking for subscriptions that people were very ready to 
understand about rising costs and were prepared to make larger donations. He 
very much hoped the Society would continue to do the splendid job it always 
had done. 

The meeting closed at 5.10 p.m. 
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MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
The following meetings were arranged during the year:— 


1973 Speaker Title of Talk 
* January 11 HE Mr H. V. H. Sekyi Ghana 
Chairman: Mr F. H. Tate 
* February 15 HE The Hon A. I. Phiri The Current Situation in 


Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Owen Zambia 
March 11 HE Miss G. K. T. Chiepe Botswana 
Chairman: John Stephenson 


April 17 Dr H-B. Krohn The EEC and Africa 
Chairman: Sir Arthur Smith 
Joint meeting with the London Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry 

May 9 G. S. Olympio African Development—the Role 
Chairman: The Rt Hon of the International Corpora- 
Lord Alport, PC tions 
Joint meeting with the Graduate Business Centre of the City 
University. 
(Cancelled—because of the Lonrho enquiry 

May 31 Guy Hunter and Mrs Frances Strategy yA Self-help in Africa 
Stewart 
Chairman: HE Miss G. K. T. 
Chiepe 
Joint evening meeting with the Commonwealth Institute 

* July 12 A. R. Delius Southern Africa meets the 
Chairman: The Hon Godfrey Modern World 
Morrison 
NO MEETINGS WERE HELD DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

October 10 E. O’Connor Contrasts in Educational 
Chairman: Professor R. J. Development in Kenya and 
Harrison Church Tanzania 

November 8 The Most Reverend Dr Does the Church Matter in 
M. N. C. O. Scott Africa ? 


Chairman: W. T. G. Gates 
Joint evening meeting with the Commonwealth Institute 
* December 4 Professor J. Ph. Peemans Zaire To-day 
Chairman: Sir Frederick Pedler 
* held jointly with The Royal Commonwealth Society. 
t December 17 V. J. Mwaanga The Role of the Press in Africa 
Chairman: Derek Ingram 
t arranged jointly with The Royal Commonwealth Society, Diplomatic and 
Commonwealth Writers Assocation and The Zambia Society, but cancelled 
asthe result of the appointment of Mr Mwaanga as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


MEMBERSHIP 
1970 1971 1972 1973 
66 71 66 64 


Honorary Life Members 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 5 5 5 6 
Life Members 79 81 78 17 
Resident 360 362 393 392 
Overseas 277 310 323 318 
Students 60 59 62 45 
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The Society’s quarterly journal African Affairs has maintained its very high 
standard throughout the year. The Council is conscious of the fact that this 
pleasing state of affairs is due entirely to the amount of work and the personal 
interest of its joint Editors, Miss Alison Smith and Mr A. E. Atmore. The 
Council wishes to record its thanks and appreciation to the joint Editors, to 
Dr Tom Soper, Consultant Editor and to the Board of Editorial Advisers for 
all they have done during the past year. 


The circulation for African Affairs for the past four years is as follows: 
1970 1971 1972 1973 


Members’ copies 847 888 927 902 
Exchange copies 36 37 40 37 
Free copies 26 


42 38 29 
Subscription copies (mainly Libraries) 1307 1361 1368 1422 
2232 2324 2364 2387 


Miss Alison Smith, who was appointed a joint Editor of African Affairs—with 
Dr Tom Soper—on 1 June 1966, has resigned from this post. This is 
very much regretted by the Council. One cannot speak highly enough of the 
work Miss Smith has put into the journal. She has devoted a tremendous 
amount of time, energy and personal interest quite apart from real hard work, 
to produce so outstanding a quarterly journal, the excellence of which is borne 
out by the fact that the number of subscribers to the journal has increased from 
1,047 (June 1966) to 1,422 over the past seven years. The Society will greatly 
miss the very excellent work of Miss Alison Smith as joint Editor and wish to 
record their special thanks to her for all her efforts to produce a first class journal. 
It is hoped, however, that Miss Smith will accept the Council’s invitation to 
become a Consultant Editor and thus continue to be associated with the journal. 

Dr Michael Twaddle has been appointed the second joint Editor with Mr 
Anthony Atmore and Miss Nicola Harris has accepted the appointment of 
Reviews Editor. 


DONATIONS 


The Council is aware of the great value to this Society of the annual donations 
so readily given by the various Banking and business houses and wishes to record 
its appreciation of the generous support of the following during the year under 
review: — 


Barclays Bank International Limited £250 
*Charter Consolidated Services Limited £250 
De Beers Consolidated Mines Limited £100 


RST International Metals Limited £100 

The Standard and Chartered Banking 
Group Limited £250 
UAC International Limited £250 
£1,200 


* Received in 1974 
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FINANCE 


The income for the year was £8,922 and expenditure £9,367. For the same 
period in 1972 the figures were £9,613 and £8,738 respectively. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee consisting of Messrs J. B. Davies, J. P. Murray, 
C. M. Le Quesne, Tom Soper, E. B. Timothy and J. F. Wilkinson, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Arthur Smith, held seven meetings during the year. The 
Chairman also presided at the Council Meetings held on 14 February and 2 May 
as well as at the Annual General Meeting held on 2 May. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 


This sub-committee comprising Mr J. F. Wilkinson, Chairman, Professor 
Harrison Church, Mr James Currey and Dr Tom Soper, together with the editors 
of African Affairs met five times. 


BYE-LAWS SUB-COMMITTEE 


Messrs C. R. Hill and W. Duncan, with the able assistance of Mr Michael Offer 
of Messrs Lawrence Jones & Co, Honorary Solicitors, are confident of completing 
their task of revising the bye-laws early in 1974. The revised bye-laws will 
thereafter be distributed to the Society’s members. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Following a review of the financial position as a result of increased costs of 
production, printing and distribution of the Society’s quarterly journal African 
Affairs it is necessary to increase the rate of annual subscriptions as from 1 January 
1974 as follows :-— 


Members resident in the United Kingdom £400 
Members resident overseas £350 


At the same time the subscription for the journal is to be increased from the 
present £3-50 per annum to £5-00 per annum, with single copies costing £1-40. 
This will not, however, affect members of the Society as their annual subscription 
for membership includes the journal. 

The support of members of the Society and subscribers to the journal is essential 
if the Society is to continue its activities and meet the objectives set out in its 
Charter. 


THANKS 


Once again the Council wishes to record its grateful thanks and appreciation 
for the co-operation of The Royal Commonwealth Society, The London Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, the Graduate Business Centre of the City University 
as also the Royal Institute of International Affairs in connection with joint lunch- 
time meetings and the Commonwealth Institute, as well as to the speakers and 
chairmen of the various meetings and seminars held during the year. The 
Council is especially grateful to Messrs Lawrence Jones & Co, Honorary Solicitors 
and Messrs Deloitte & Co, Honorary Auditors, for their valuable assistance. 
It also thanks the members of the Executive Committee and the Sub-Committees 
as also the members of the Society and subscribers to the journal African Affairs 
for their continued support. 
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BOOKS 


PORTUGAL AND AFRICA 


Portuguese Africa and the West, by William Minter. Penguin, Harmonds- 
worth, 1972. 176pp. Maps, index. 40p paperback. 


The Penguin African Library series’ coverage of the impasse in southern Africa 
continues with William Minter’s modest-sized review of United States and 
European support of Portuguese rule in Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea. 
Minter’s tone is critical but generally avoids empty rhetoric in favour of a reasoned 
exposition of the numerous factors contributing to the persistence of alien white 
rule over black majorities. 

The analysis concentrates on the United States more than on ‘the West’ 
mentioned in the title, since—as Minter argues—US policies, arms, and money 
have set the pace for the nations of western Europe in near-unanimous toleration 
of Portuguese policies toward Africa. The most effective chapters, based on a 
variety of published reports and memoirs, show how post-1945 American foreign 
policy toward Portugal evolved as a minor appendage of the Kennan-Acheson- 
Dulles obsession with Cold-War-style ‘containment of communism’. The 
glaring inconsistencies between American democratic ideals and political realities 
in Salazar’s Portugal and between professed US support for ‘national self- 
determination’ and the status of Portugal’s African territories had little effect on 
diplomacy keyed to the primacy of close cooperation with European NATO allies 
(a group that almost incidentally included Portugal) and the strategic importance 
of the American airbase in the Azores. Few domestic pressures forced the US 
government to elevate the issue of ‘Portuguese colonialism’ per se from its present 
lowly status relative to the NATO alliance or to international ‘law and order’. 
It is thus one more irony in the supremely paradoxical success of tiny European 
Portugal’s continued control of African lands twenty times its own size that 
Lisbon’s very insignificance has proved one of its strengths in a world dominated 
by superpower confrontation. The resulting American advocacy of ‘self- 
determination’ for Portuguese Africa only under the aegis of continued Portuguese 
influence, Minter suggests, gives liberation leaders some reason for failing to 
perceive the difference between this policy and what some have termed neo- 
colonialism. 

Other chapters deal with US military aid and business investments and touch 
on South African, British, French, German, and Brazilian public and private 
involvement in Portugal and Portuguese Africa. These tend to summarize press 
reports from the 1960s and are generally less conclusive than the section on 
American foreign policy. There are also very summary reviews of the history of 
the Portuguese in Africa and the wars of liberation since 1961, with greater detail 
provided for Angola than for the other two colonies. ‘These last add little to the 
works of Basil Davidson and Eduardo Mondlane (already published in the same 
series) and of Duffy, Wheeler, Marcum, and others. The main portion of the 
book carries the story through late 1969 but an appended chapter sketches in the 
military confrontation through 1971. 

Minter’s analysis holds forth little encouragement for those who would anti- 
cipate an early change in American government attitudes toward Portuguese 
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Africa. Foreign policy continues to be formulated in close consultation with 
American businesses investing in southern Africa and remains impervious to 
church, third world, and citizen pressure for disengagement. Minter closes with 
the suggestion that recent public manifestations of anti-Portuguese sentiment in 
the US provide hope for the liberation movements in Africa, but he pointedly 
refrains from adding that they have given Portugal much cause for alarm. 


University of Virginia Joser C. MILLER 


Wiriyamu, by Adrian Hastings. Search Press, 1974. 158pp. 2maps. £150. 

Twelve years ago, the present reviewer made an embarrassingly inaccurate 
forecast about the Portuguese in Africa. The Portuguese, he wrote in a paper- 
back, cannot hold out for long in Angola: the country is hard to pacify; the insur- 
gents enjoy many advantages; the metropole is poor and hardly capable of 
sustaining a long Indonesian-type conflict (White Settlers in Tropical Africa, with 
Peter Duignan, Penguin, 1962, p. 139).4_ More than a decade has passed since 
the book was published. The Portuguese remain in Angola as well as in 
Mozambique and in Portuguese Guinea; they have made vast strides in the 
economic sphere; they have held their own in combat. But despite their military 
and economic successes, they have largely lost the battle for favourable world 
opinion. Prestige newspapers such as the New York Times, the London Times, 
and the Times of India all agree: Portuguese dominion in Africa is both damned 
and doomed. 

Works like Father Hastings’s Wiriyamu have contributed to Portugal’s defear 
on the propaganda front. In this short book, a respectable clergyman professes 
to show how Portuguese rule equals serfdom, pilage, and murder. He describes 
all manner of Portuguese atrocities, including the massacre of an entire village, 
Wiriyamu. This outrage, however, is only one of many that, according to the 
author, shame not only Portugal, but the entire Western world. 

The foremost question that comes to mind in reading the book is: Did the 
massacre actually occur? The Daily Telegraph, which investigated the incident, 
could find no evidence to substantiate Father Hastings’s allegation. The Daily 
Telegraph of course might be mistaken, for the facts are obviously hard to estab- 
lish months after the supposed outrage took place. On the other hand, Father 
Hastings’s story also requires thorough scrutiny: it is based, after all, solely on 
hearsay. Unfortunately, however, Wiriyamu—said to be a well-known village 
near Tete—does not seem to figure on any map (except on one in Father Hastings’s 
book) or in any gazetteer. This is surprising, for the Junta das Missões Geográficas 
e de Investigações do Ultramar has traditionally done excellent work in the 
cartographic field. A settlement with more than four hundred inhabitants would 
normally have been marked in works such as the Atlas de Portugal Ultramarino., 
Perhaps the Portuguese have another name for Wiriyamu. But the author does 
not enlighten us. This is all the more regrettable as current media accounts of 
Portuguese massacres have sometimes been distinctly confused. (According to 
evidence reproduced in Portugal: An Informative Review, no. 34, 1973, pp. 10-11, 
for instance, Der Spiegel in 1969 published a set of photos purporting to show how 
the Portuguese cruelly slew a captured guerrilla. Four years later the same photos 
did duty again in Paris-Match where they supposedly provided evidence of a 
Portuguese massacre at Mukumbura, recorded by Spanish missionaries in the 
combat zone.) 
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However, the.author is concerned with more than just an individual atrocity. 
As he sees it, Portuguese policy as a whole is totally depraved. The manner in 
which the Portuguese create aldeamentos, concentrated settlements provided with 
a variety of social services and military defence, represents a form of ‘semi- 
slavery’ (p. 110), Surprisingly enough, the author agrees that ‘doubtless the 
material conditions will improve with time and some administrators will be more 
helpful than others. It may well be that some Mozambicans even come to prefer 
the stability [of] . . . controlled life’ (p. 23). Nevertheless, Lisbon’s rule is evil, 
and, according to Father Hastings, the peoples of Western Europe all share in 
moral responsibility for Portuguese iniquity. Father Hastings is a firm believer 
in guilt by association, and leaves us in no doubt with regard to who is at fault: 
‘We Europeans are both keeping in existence and profiting from this monstrous 
racialist and fascist tyranny’ (p. 133). Even Willy Brandt, protagonist of moderate 
socialism and of a conciliatory Ostpolitik, does not escape censure. In fact, 
‘curious as it may seem, [Brandt is] showing himself to be a successor to Adolf 
Hitler—insofar as he is effectively supporting the [Portuguese] regime which 
more than any other today carries on the Nazi tradition’ (p. 115). Even critics 
less passionate than Father Hastings, men who realize that much remains to be 
mended in Portuguese Africa, may well be repelled by such arguments. Alter- 
natively, some may argue, Portuguese methods of counter-insurgency, including 
the policy of arming the aldeamentos and Africanizing the army, may have quite 
unforeseeable consequences for the Portuguese cause. But Father Hastings’s 
approach does not provide for a dispassionate analysis concerning the strengths and 
weaknesses of Portuguese rule. 

Father Hastings is a man of certainty. The Church can no longer tolerate 
Portuguese goings-on. It must take an active part in the world-wide struggle 
against oppression, for ‘a gospel which is not related . . . to the over-turning of 
the secular, the liberation of this worldly man, is indeed the opium of the people’ 
(p. 131). This liberation struggle, however, seems to have strict geographical 
limitations. The author obviously does not propose that the churches should do 
battle against the existing régimes in the Soviet Union or in China, The reader 
is presumably left to assume that, in dealing with régimes founded upon the 
principles of dialetical materialism, Christians should render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s. Some may find their faith strengthened by these doc- 
trines, and also by the manner in which Father Hastings manages to merge the 
less attractive features of Uncle Tom’s Cabin with those of the World Marxist 
Review. To this reviewer, at any rate, his work marks an ecclesiastical progression 
from truth to trendiness. 


Stanford University L. H. Gann 


I Bori this review and the previous one were written before the receet coup in Portugal— 
Eds, 


Mozambique. The Africanization of a European institution: the Zambezi 
prazos, 1750-1902, by Allen F. Isaacman. University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, 1972. 260pp. $17:50/£8-50. Portuguese Settlement on the 
Zambezi: exploration, land tenure and colonial rule in East Africa, 
by M. D. D. Newitt. Longmans, 1973. 434pp. £4-50. 


One claim made by the Portuguese in Africa is that 500 years of squatting on the 
land have given them legal rights of tenure. In most areas, of course, their early 
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presence was tenuous and intermittent, and the modern boundaries of Angola and 
Mozambique belong to the era of the scramble, in the late nineteenth century, 
not to the age of Prince Henry and Vasco da Gama. Early colonization did 
occur, however, in two small zones, one along the Kwanza river in Angola, and 
the other on the lower Zambezi. On the Zambezi sixteenth century Portuguese 
adventurers gradually took over several coastal and lowland trade fairs from 
Swahili settlers and other Muslim merchants who had created them over the 
previous couple of centuries. From these partially fortified commercial bases 
at Sofala, Quelimane, Sena and Tete, seventeenth century backwoodsmen began 
to penetrate the highland country on either side of the river, especially the heart 
of the Shona country, later to be Rhodesia, but at the end of the century a Shona 
revival from the south restored independence to most of the plateau under a 
Rozwi dynasty. The eighteenth century base of Portuguese power was again in 
the valley, where perhaps a couple of hundred men and women of vaguely Portu- 
guese origin created the Zambezi estates known as the prazos. It is the creation 
and administration of these prazos that forms the central theme of these two 
important books. 

Isaacman and Newitt both undertook years of research, and fortuitously pub- 
lished their findings simultaneously, shortly before Mozambique became a house- 
hold name, and every newspaper reader was asking for an historical perspective 
on the atrocious war now in progress. Isaacman presents his findings as an 
excellent piece of terse social anthropology based on a notional time plane between 
1750 and 1850. The core of his work consists of five short chapters which analyse 
the political organization, the social organization, the economics of production, 
the economics of distribution, and the foreign relations of the prazo chieftains. 
These themes of historical anthropology provide a wealth of fascinating data 
which is relevant to lesser-known parts of Africa, but which can be precisely 
documented in the Zambezi context. The discussion begins with chiefship, 
military slavery, adopted dependency (or domestic slavery), and moves on to 
agriculture, mining, ivory trading, tribute, customs dues, craft industries, and 
closes with the development of external slave trading. It is argued that it was not 
land-ownership, as such, which made the prazos viable, but political domination 
of a trading territory, complete with all its productive inhabitants. The prazero 
not only had a monopoly of external trade in gold, ivory, wax, Indian textiles, 
beads, and foreign rum; he also had powers of compulsory purchase in the internal 
market for grain and other goods. Isaacman argues that the key to prazo economics 
was the production of Zambezi cotton cloth. This cloth, rather than Goanese 
cloth, gave the prazeros their entrée into the neighbouring African markets. The 
prazero influenced his dependents to manufacture cloth even when he himself 
gained an inordinate share of the retail profit. Thus uneconomic compulsory 
production reached Portuguese East Africa at an early date, and set a model for 
the twentieth century chartered and unchartered companies. 

One of the strengths of Isaacman’s research was his opportunity to collect oral 
evidence in the Zambezi valley before the modern war spread there. In a remote 
colonial society, where the law makers of Lisbon, of Goa, and even of the crumbling 
fortress of Mozambique ‘city’, had little practical effect on government, there was 
a huge gulf between legal and financial theory on the one hand, and political and 
economic reality on the other. Isaacman’s oral data helps him to move away from 
the concept of a Portuguese colonial system, and seek to understand a more real, 
more pragmatic, functioning system. This approach has many rewards, but it 
does allow some questions of more specific historical moment to go unanswered, 
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and we are therefore fortunate to be able to move on to Malyn Newitt’s different 
style of book. fos 

Newitt began his research, like Isaacman, specifically on the Portuguese prazos, 
He has now extended the knowledge he then acquired to write a book which’ 
illuminates the whole history of the lower Zambezi, and provides historians of ` 
Africa with a substantial and original work of reference. His assessment of the 
prazos themselves is similar to Isaacman’s, but written with more panache and a 
greater wealth of narrative detail, though perhaps without quite the same analytical 
insight. His use of documents is thorough and convincing; government regula- 
tions, he says, are like photographic negatives: if they repeatedly say that prazo 
heiresses must live on their estates and marry white Portuguese, one can assume 
that they regularly do neither. Before launching into the history of the prazos, 
Newitt devotes several chapters to the early Portuguese period. These are a 
major advance on previous anecdotal and partisan accounts of the Sofala coast. 
Equally enthralling are his final chapters, in which he devotes no Jess than 150 
pages to the Zambezi wars of the nineteenth and early twentieth century. The 
prazos were superseded by large well-fortified aringas governed by many of the 
same old prazo families. This closed and turbulent world was only disrupted 
on occasion by visitations of Ngoni warriors, Scots missionaries and even Portu- 
guese officers. After providing a racy but also perceptive tale of unending 
violence and treachery, Newitt concludes with the comment that the Zambezi 
warlords did, in spite of everything, provide a more personal, perhaps even more 
humane, form of government than the anonymous military bureaucracy which 
replaced them in 1930. He made this assessment before the International 
Defense and Aid Fund published their special documentary report on Terror in 
Tete during 1971 to 1972. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, Davip BIRMINGHAM 
University of London 


Portugal e o Futuro, by António de Spinola. Arcádia, Lisbon, 1974, 244pp. n.p. 


By birth and upbringing General António de Spínola is a man of the right, 
even of the extreme right. In his youth he volunteered to fight on the side of 
General Franco in the Spanish Civil War. As Governor of Guiné he became the 
darling of those who advocated a firm stand in the colonial wars. Yet in early 
1974 he published this stinging condemnation of the Portuguese régime, which was 
seized by the secret police almost as soon as it appeared, and which triggered off 
the coup d'etat of 25 April. The present political position occupied by General 
Spinola makes it essential to understand the radical shift in his political beliefs, 
and his book holds many of the keys for such an understanding. Stylistically one 
is constantly reminded of General de Gaulle, and the similarities between the 
two men extend beyond purely stylistic points. Both Spinola and de Gaulle 
moved away from colonialist positions through a lucid and hard-headed analysis 
of evolving world conditions, allied to a strong but pragmatic nationalism. In 
both men one finds a bonapartist conception of political life, with a liking for firm 
rule, tempered by frequent plebiscites, referenda and bains de foule. 

Spinola’s constant fear is that the tensions and contradictions within Portuguese 
society have reached such a point that power will ‘descend into the streets’ and 
the country will be engulfed in violence and anarchy. ‘The economic situation is 
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presented as being at the root of the problem. The days of exalted and mystical 
nationalism are over, and the Portuguese people want a standard of living com- 
parable to the rest of Europe. Unable to find it at home, they migrate in ever 
increasing numbers to the rich countries of Europe. But far from acting as a 
safety valve, emigration increases the frustrations of the people, for the migrants 
heighten the awareness of higher standards of living and greater social and political 
freedoms in other countries. The inflow of critical foreign tourists and the spread 
of student agitation deepen the crisis. But Portugal cannot react because it is 
saddled with an archaic and immobile regime, and, above all, because of the wars in 
Africa. 

The colonial wars thus emerge as the single greatest immediate problem to be 
resolved, With all the authority conferred on him by his brilliant performance 
against the PAIGC in Guiné, Spinola hammers out the reasons for which military 
victory is impossible, reasons long familiar to a world preoccupied with Vietnam. 
Simple withdrawal is impossible, for it would mean the betrayal of all those who 
have stood and fought with Portugal, and negotiation with unrepresentative 
guerrilla bands is also ruled out. Spinola thus opts for a series of referenda by 
which each territory can democratically decide on its own future. It is essential 
to follow the logic of Spinola’s argument here, for it has often been misrepresented. 
He does not insist on a Lusitanian Federation as the sine qua non of a solution in 
Africa. He hopes that this is what will emerge, but the essential point is that the 
Africans should be given the right to decide for themselves. 

Much of the second half of the book is dedicated to outlining the forms that a 
Lusitanian Federation might take, the basic point being that finance, defence and 
foreign affairs should lie with the Federal Government. But the whole of this 
part of the book is already hopelessly dated. Events have moved so fast and so 
far that it is extremely doubtful whether anything will be salvaged from Spinola’s 
multiracial, pluricultural and pluricontinental dream. The Provisional Govern- 
ment has already started negotiations with the guerrillas and appears to have 
accepted full independence as the most likely possibility. Spinola’s own dis- 
cussion of the Federation is in any case riddled with contradictions. He considers 
integration into Europe to be ineluctable, and admits that this conflicts with 
integration into a Federation. At one point he juggles with the proposition that 
Africans in Angola, Guiné and Mozambique are both Pan-Africanists and 
Lusophiles. But the reasons adduced for this Lusophile tendency do not stand 
up to serious scrutiny. The Portuguese have never been racially or culturally 
tolerant in Africa, even if their record in this sphere is marginally better than that 
of other European nations. Nor can the material benefits that Portugal has to 
offer compare with those that other developed nations could offer. 

But Spinola also spells out the dangers of independence, and these should 
-undoubtedly be taken seriously. He savagely criticizes the ‘ficticious independ- 
ences’ of African states, and points to the continued vitality of micro-national 
ethnic loyalties. He argues that the wars in Portuguese Africa have not only been 
waged against Portugal, but also between ethnic groups. As one of the most 
skilful manipulators of ethnic divisions in Guiné, Spinola is speaking from 
experience. He concludes that there are only two solutions open to the Africans~— 
a Lusitanian Federation or a true Pan-African Federation. 

Portugal e o Futuro was written when the Caetano regime was falling apart. In 
many ways it represents a desperate attempt by Spinola to rally the right wing 
around a possible platform of renovation, which would save the essentials of 
Portuguese control in Africa and of social conservatism at home. [Ironically it 
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appears to have been a last bid to outflank the growing radicalism of the ‘Captains’ 
Movement’. But throughout the book Spinola’s most fundamental commit- 
ment is to democracy, and it is therefore sincerely to be hoped that he will respect 
the people’s will when it is freely and democratically expressed both in Portugal 
and in Africa. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, W. G. CLARENCE-SMITH 
University of London 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Pan-Africanism and Nationalism in West Africa 1909—45, by J. Ayodele 
Langley. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1973. 421pp. Bibliography, index. £650. 
Pan-Africanism from Within, by Ras Makonnen, edited by K. King. OUP, 
1973. 293pp. Illustrated, index. £3-00 paperback. 


These two very different works form a valuable addition to the now growing 
corpus of books on Pan-Africanism and associated themes. Dr Langley’s book-—— 
the outcome of an Edinburgh University PhD thesis—is scholarly, analytical and 
somewhat austere: the epitome of the academic monograph. Mr Makonnen’s 
autobiography (ably edited and introduced by Kenneth King) is, on the other 
hand, narrative, controversial about the men and events of his long career as a 
Pan-Africanist, unashamedly partisan, and generally exuberant in tone. To the 
specialist in the field, it will hence be an essential primary source, though needing 
that same critical usage that Dr Langley very properly reminds us is necessary in 
the use of official documents. To the general reader it provides a racy and 
fascinating account of its author’s life and times. 

Both works rightly transcend the limitations of their titles. Thus, Makonnen 
gives in his first two chapters, and intermittently elsewhere, much information 
about social, economic and political life in late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century Guyana, revealing a world of black artisans, professional men, villagers 
and mining prospectors, that he compares with the Creole world of West Africa. 
Forces such as the labour-magnet of the Panama Canal’s construction, shook out, 
in: Makonnen’s youth, a Guyanese diaspora, as did the desire for education and 
experience abroad. Where else one could be so well informed about these 
aspects of Guyanese history this reviewer does not know. Dr Langley gives his 
readers a perceptive introduction to both the historiography and the history of the 
pre-1900 roots of Pan-Africanism, utilizing the conceptual framework particu- 
larly associated with Professor G. A. Shepperson—the significance of the ‘diaspora’, 
the development of proto-Pan-Africanism along the old ‘Atlantic Triangle’ of the 
slave trade, and the distinction, typologically, between informal ‘pan-African’ 
movements, and the formal conferences and congresses of the Pan-African Move- 
ment still above all associated with W. E. B. Du Bois. In his examination of the 
Du Bois-Marcus Garvey controversy of the 1920s, Dr Langley is of the growing 
body of scholars (such as Kenneth King in his Pan-Africanism and Education), 
who point out that the two leaders were divided over personality and style, not 
fundamentally over policy. Though a socialist later in life, Du Bois was just as 
keen as Garvey, in the 1920s, on the development of an autonomous black 
capitalism, and was just as sceptical of white labour unions. But elsewhere in his 
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book Dr Langley transcends this point with a far more original contribution, 
demonstrating that the bourgeois political leadership of British West Africa (and 
for that matter black, French-speaking intellectuals in Paris) of the 1920s, were 
arguably more influenced by Garvey than Du Bois. Rejecting Garvey’s apparent 
claims to political leadership, they found his economic gospel congenial. 

Perhaps the most abiding characteristic of Pan-Africanism From Within is 
Ras Makonnen’s insistence that Pan-Africanism must shun like the plague affilia- 
tions which transcend, or are outside the control of, the African race. As a 
consequence, Islam, the Communist Party, and the attachment of some West 
Africans to French or British metropolitan allegiances and values, all come under 
his censure. Lest this be denounced as mere black racism, let it be said that 
Makonnen shows a well-founded awareness of the Jong history of external irres- 
ponsible control of black organizations in the interest of other causes. But, as 
his somewhat disillusioning experiences in Nkrumah’s Ghana showed him, in the 
real world this necessary separation may be difficult to maintain. 

Indeed, among its other values, Makonnen’s book is a useful corrective to the 
hagiographical view of Nkrumah as the apotheosis of Pan-Africanism. Dr 
Langley reveals that as early as 1949, Makonnen was expressing some doubts 
about Nkrumah. The point at issue here is not Makonnen’s loyalty to Nkrumah, 
which he demonstrated in a Ghanaian prison after Nkrumah’s overthrow, but 
the extent to which Nkrumah attempted to be all things to all men. To Makonnen, 
this degenerated into Machiaevellianism, and playing off different and incom- 
patible elements in the CPP against each other. It might be added that by and 
large Dr Langley, who, of course, does not consider Nkrumah in power, treats 
Nkrumah with a good deal more respect, accepting his bona fides as a radical and a 
revolutionary, and seeing him as being these even while a student in the United 
States. 

But Dr Langley’s perspective, dealing as he does in the main with the pre- 
Nkrumah West African nationalists, can hardly fail to make Nkrumah by com- 
parison radical and revolutionary. One of the most valuable aspects of the book 
is his series of studies of the earlier, and more conservative, West African 
Pan-Africanists. He substantially expands and revises our knowledge of the 
NCBWA, and gives a number of excellent individual portraits, supremely of 
Kobina Sekyi. Sekyi is now revealed as a major West African conservative 
political intellectual, and a figure of far more substance and interest than Dr 
Rohdie’s patronising article on him in the Journal of African History (1965) would 
have led anyone to suppose. Dr Langley’s handling of the French West African 
Pan-Africanists of the inter-war years must, however, be taken as interim, until 
we have the full-length study of this topic by Dr James Spiegler. This, however, 
is a sideline in his work, a bonus as it were to his main theme, as is perhaps his 
chapter on ‘Nationalism, Pan-Africanism, and Colonial Economics: 1918-1939,’ 

Finally, let it be said that both works, especially Makonnen’s, are a major 
contribution to knowledge about Pan-African Movements in Britain~—a theme that 
Padmore rather selflessly neglected in his Pan-Africanism or Communism, with its 
concentration on W. E, B. Du Bois. In fact the ‘return of the exiles’ aspect of 
Pan-Africanism in Britain goes back at least to the eighteenth century; in the 
nineteenth century Britain influenced and was visited by figures as diverse as 
Blyden, Horton, J. J. Thomas, and Alexander Crummell; and it is arguable that 
from 1900 to about 1949, more Pan-African congresses, organizations and maga- 
zines were to be found in Britain than in any other country. 


. University of Edinburgh IAN DUFFIELD 
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Socio-Economic Development in Dual Economies: the example of 
Zambia, edited by Heide and Udo Ernst Simonis. Weltforum Verlag, Miinchen, 
1971. 462pp. DM 86. Towards Economic Independence: papers on the 
nationalisation of the copper industry in Zambia, by M. L. O. Faber and 
J. G. Potter. CUP, 1971. 134pp. £260 cloth; £1:50 paperback. Develop- 
ment Administration: the Kenyan experience, edited by G. Hyden, R. 
Jackson and J. Okumu. OUP, Nairobi, 1970. xviit366pp. £260 hard; 
£1-50 paperback. Co-operatives and Rural Development in East Africa, 
edited by Carl Gosta Widstrand. Africana Publishing Corporation, New York, 
1970. 271pp. 


Symposia rarely make satisfactory books: the individual essays tend to be 
disparate in subject and quality, and their editors unwilling to give shape and 
coherence to a motley assemblage. To review four such compilations is a dispirit- 
ing task, yet each of the volumes listed above contains something worthy of notice 
and three make significant contributions to their field. 

Least appetizing is the Simonis collection. Fifteen essays, some in German with 
brief English summaries, others vice versa, range from the authoritative—Richard 
Jolly appraising Zambia’s first development plan—to the superfluous. Perhaps 
the strangest piece is a ‘case study’ of a group of Europeans by one who listened 
to their unsuspecting gossip, wrote it down, and then ‘analysed’ and tabulated 
their attitudes towards race, awarding plus and minus marks with impeccable 
censoriousness. Themes which novelists have explored with sympathy and 
precision are thus vulgarized and emasculated in the name of social science. The 
book has no index. 

Faber and Potter offer four persuasive essays modestly claimed as ‘material 
for future scholarship rather than examples of finished scholarship’ (p. vii). The 
tone is set by a clever demolition of one of the sillier conspiratorial theories of 
‘neo-colonialism’ which purports to depict the emergence in Southern Africa of 
a ‘supra-national Big Business social system’. This is dismissed as ‘mythical 
in its view of the past, and fictional in its attitude to the future’, embellished with 
‘a few neat-fitting corroborative observations which are not facts at all’ (p. 15). 
But disrespect for the denunciatory rhetoric of the left in no way implies acceptance 
of an opposing euphemistic cant: mineral exploitation was neither altruistic nor 
genteel, but it was beneficial. There follows an account of the manner in which, 
with the break up of Central African Federation, mineral rights were reclaimed 
from the British South Africa Company for an independent Zambia. The next 
essay, written in 1968, contains proposals for a 51 per cent nationalization of the 
copper industry, and a final paper describes how this was in fact accomplished. 
If this collection scarcely amounts to a satisfying book its freshness and knowledge- 
ability are welcome in the turgid world of Africana. 

The Hyden-Jackson-Okumu (why three editors ?) will attract specialists by its 
subject and the distinction of such contributors as Bienen, on the economic 
environment, and Leys, on recruitment, promotion and training. General 
readers are recommended to look at the Jast chapter which explains the continuing 
emphasis upon law and order in Kenya’s administration, reflecting both the colonial 
tradition and the ‘inherent insecurity of government in a society where rapid social 
change continually threatens to upset the delicate political equilibrium so recently 
established’ (p. 334). The heretical view is propounded that government’s first 
task, in Kenya and elsewhere in Africa, is the regulation of change, rather than its 
initiation. A similar air of common sense pervades this useful, well-written book. 
Even Hyden’s chapter on agricultural co-operatives, a subject much espoused by 
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wishful thinkers, rejects European images of spontaneity and socialism to depict 
a branch of government, a ‘handmaiden of the state’ (p. 315). 

Tt is a welcome surprise to encounter much the same mood of detached sobriety 
in the seminar proceedings edited by Widstrand. Co-operatives in East Africa 
have frequently proved less efficient instruments of agricultural progress than had 
originally been hoped. Since many owed their origins to transient and volatile 
political circumstances, as Hyden explains in another excellent paper, their poor 
performance is hardly surprising; but it raises considerable problems of efficiency 
and ideology. A practical essay by McAuslan considers the possibilities of 
ameliorating institutional defects through intelligent legislation, giving such 
examples as credit-rating for members of primary societies, and compulsory 
insurance against negligence or dishonesty. Several writers tackle the funda- 
mental question of efficiency, which is apparently not to be conceived simply in 
economic terms. ‘The argument is a trifle obscure: ‘If one thing is certain at the 
present stage of co-operative studies, it is that an evaluation of a policy is itself 
and should be a policy if only for the evaluation of evaluation studies’. (p. 229, 
author’s italics). Ideology, despite its pitfalls, gets clearer treatment. The belief 
that co-operatives are heirs to an indigenous tradition of mutual aid, and a direct 
link to rural socialism, is correctly described as a myth. Some contributors even 
express an unfashionable awareness that it could degenerate into a dangerously 
mystifying cloak for despotic rule over the peasantry. The recurrent discussions 
of ujamaa are a particularly valuable part of this interesting collection. 


Queen’s University, CYRIL EHRLICH 
Belfast 


The Emergence of African Fiction, by Charles R. Larson. Indiana UP, 1972. 
xi+305pp. £440. A Tail in the Mouth, by Charles Mangua. EAPH, 1972. 
28ipp. EASh.9. Black Night of Quiloa, by Hazel Mugot. EAPH. 90pp. 
The Coconut Girl, by Joseph Kabui. EAPH, 1971. 52pp. EASh.4.90. The 
Eighth Wife, by Miriam Were. EAPH, 1972. 167pp. EASh.9.75, 


In 1962 Chinua Achebe, writing under the heading ‘Where Angels Fear to 
Tread’, had some sharp things to say about critics of African writing. It was not 
that he resented his work, and that of his contemporaries, being commented upon, 
but it was ‘this cocksureness’ that he found ‘so annoying’. 

Professor Larson of Indiana, who has written The Emergence of African Fiction, 
is no angel and has few fears—the writer of his foreword praises his ‘admirable 
frankness’. In the face of a wide range of titles he places and forms judgements 
upon a selected number of novels, and novellas, written by Africans about their 
own countries. In time his selections range from Mine Boy by Peter Abrahams 
(1946) to Ayi Kwei Armah’s Fragments (1971) and The Wanderers by Ezekiel 
Mphahlele (1972). By then we have reached the precincts of ‘the novel of 
the future’ and ‘we are left to conclude’, none too profoundly, on the last page, 
‘that African fiction in the future will reflect only one tendency: diversity’. 

In effect Professor Larson has written what he might, perhaps, confidently 
term ‘a guide for the perplexed’ and which, by a drastic use of ‘categories’ and 
‘generalizations’—on the penultimate page he at last acknowledges that these 
‘have their shortcomings’—he presses the material of his book into shape. In 
addition the reader must endure innumerable throw-away dogmatisms. 
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Thus are pathways hewn through the stories of Abrahams, Tutuola, Achebe, 
Ngugi, Camara Laye, Lenrie Peters, Soyinka, Armah, and measurements taken to 
see how much or how little ‘anthropology’ is to be found in each book considered. 
Thus we are told in the chapter, ‘The Novel of the Future’, that, in The Inter- 
preters, Soyinka is experimenting ‘with time and space and not with the intro- 
duction of anthropological and oral materials’. Kala’s painting of ‘the Pantheon’ 
is mentioned but no understanding is shown of the relation of the Yoruba gods in 
it to the five interpreters who are portrayed by tke artist as the very gods themselves. 
This has to be a novel of the future moving out into the ‘diversity’ of the Western 
literary world, so the influence of the Yoruba gods on character formation must 
pass unnoticed. 

The anthropological drum begins to beat insistently in the second chapter, 
devoted to Achebe’s Things Fall Apart, in which the book, together with (in 
chapter V) Ngugi’s Weep Not Child and The River Between, must needs be fitted 
into the category of ‘the situational novel’. In the process the tragic ironies in 
Okonkwo’s life, depicted in Things Fail Apart, and the stresses within the society 
of Umuofia before the Europeans came are disregarded, even as the inherent 
rivalries between the dwellers upon the two ridges, Kameno and Makuyu, that 
originate in conflicting myths of origin, are ignored in Larson’s treatment of The 
River Between. If he had attended to this important clue he would not have been 
content to write the baleful but apparently convincing sentence: ‘Westernization, 
however, in the form of Christianity, will socn tear the peacefulness of the two 
ridges asunder, much in the manner it destroyed Achebe’s beloved Umuofia’, 

Lack of space prohibits examination in detail of the distortions of Professor 
Larson’s book, but it would be a pity if some perplexed seeker after truth on either 
side of the Atlantic came to accept that The River Between is ‘a minor work... . 
squeezed in between Ngugi’s two major novels’ (Weep Not Child and A Grain 
of Wheat); that Lenrie Peters Second Round is ‘the first African Gothic novel’; 
that Achebe’s Man of the People is a ‘secondary work’, ‘an entertainment’, or that 
Ezuelu, Chief Priest of Ulu, in Achebe’s Arrow of God is a ‘brash’ character. The 
list of painful examples could be considerably prolonged, and the only book of 
which Professor Larson may be said, with some reservations, to be a helpful guide 
to the perplexed is Camara Laye’s Radiance of the King. 

From the East African Publishing House, Nairobi, we have Charles Mangua’s 
second full length novel, 4 Tail in the Mouth, totally permeated, as was the first, 
by the ebullient and semi-serious personality of the author. A Kikuyu, Samson 
Moira, son of Mwangi, survives being a potential seminarian under ‘a hollow 
churchman’, Father Burrow, survives Mau Mau, the death of his father, mother 
and friends, survives love (‘We were so much in love.... Trouble is I didn’t 
know how long it would last—’) survives Neirobi and returns to live as an ‘in’ 
member of his post-independence village community. It is a varied and rollicking 
tale, somewhat overblown and somewhat cliché-ridden. 

Black Night of Quiloa by Hazel Mugot is a story of love between a young 
visiting Englishmen and Hima from Quiloa (the island of Kilwa) who, caught up 
by the ‘daring’ of the young Tarzan, abandons Abu, her betrothed, and is carried 
away to ‘Shilling Lane’ in a sordid corner of London—‘Gas lights streak the dark’. 
In one room they hoped to live blissfully and unnoticed, but, inevitably, Hima, in 
her loneliness, begins to feel he is destroying her, ‘keeping her solely for his 
pleasure’, yet even when he is in a rage ‘he remains fascinatingly handsome’. 
She sees him affected by a ‘rube’, one of the daring spirits of Quiloa, and, helped 
by some not very authentic traditional beliefs supposedly deriving from Quiloa 
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but actually traceable among the Dogon peoples of Mali and the Upper Volta, 
she survives his desertion of her. The sensitivity of her writing is not sufficient 
mediation to carry through the extremities of her tale which needs must bring with 
it melodramatic overtones. Happily, after five years she is back to ‘the silken 
beauty’ of tropical waters wondering if it has all been a dream. 

Even as the African Universities Press in Lagos in 1962 started to publish 
‘readers’ for schools written by Africans so has the East African Publishing House 
issued readers for primary and secondary schools of which the Coconut Girl, a 
collection of brief traditional stories is one, and The Eighth Wife, a consistently 
well-told tale of tribal life, another. Herein Miriam Were describes a dominating 
chief choosing for his eighth wife—to keep him young and vigorous—Kalimonje, 
the beautiful girl properly destined for his son and heir. Kalimonje, however, 
proves very determined, and, though ‘the gods may have given in to that old bull’, 
she refuses to do so. On her wedding day she publicly jilts the Chief, and, 
moved by the almost unspoken sympathy of the crowd, he relents. We are left 
to consider the ugliness and stupidity of greed and the divisiveness among men 
arising from their rivalry over women, Thus may the secondary school children 
of East Africa consider the novel as a criticism of life. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE ELECTION 


by H. F.OPPENHEIMER 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTION of April resulted in a modest increase in the 
already very large National Party majority. This was in accordance with 
expectations. It resulted also in something of a breakthrough by the small 
Progressive Party which managed to send five additional members to join the 
indomitable Mrs Suzman who has been the sole representative of the Party 
in Parliament for the past thirteen years. This was not expected, is something 
quite new in South African politics and may have important results. The 
United Party, torn by internal dissensions, lost to both left and right and this 
once great Party, the Party of Botha and of Smuts, in its present form seems to 
serve little purpose beyond that of providing a political home for those who are 
unable or unwilling to face the facts of the South African situation. 

The National Party has been in power for 26 years and its re-election with an 
increased majority is certainly a remarkable achievement. In Britain this is 
generally interpreted as massive endorsement by the White electorate of the 
policy of apartheid or separate development, as the government prefers to call 
it now, and as a demonstration of an almost incredible rigidity in the political 
and social ideas of White South Africans. Actually this is far from being the 
whole truth and I cannot in fact recall any time at which ideas and policies in 
all political parties were more fluid and the possibilities of change greater than 
they are today. This apparent paradox flows from the way in which the South 
African political system has evolved over the years. Outside South Africa 
attention is naturally and rightly focussed almost exclusively on the question 
of the relationship between Black and White, so that the effect of the sub-division 
of the Whites into an Afrikaans- and an English-speaking section tends to be 
left out of account. But the National Party was not formed in the first place 
in order to propagate apartheid but in order to prevent the identity of the 
Afrikaans-speaking people from being swamped by a powerful British political 
system and by British culture and modes of thought. Of White South Africans 
rather more than 60 per cent are Afrikaans-speaking. Political organization 
on a basis of Afrikaans-speaking sentiment was therefore always a very promis- 
ing and natural approach to power, and the National Party which began in this 
way has not so far come very far away from this position. Of course it is 


Mr H. F. Oppenheimer is Chairman of the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa. 
This article is based upon a talk delivered by Mr Oppenheimer to a joint meeting of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Royal African Society at Chatham House 
on 7 May 1974. The chairman was Lord Feather. This talk has also been published 
in Optima, vol. 24, no. 1. The editors invite comment, and draw attention to the special 
book review section on Southern Africa, pp. 474 
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pleased to accept English-speaking support and is prepared nowadays to appoint 
an English-speaking Cabinet Minister or two to decorate the shop window. 
The fact remains, however, that up to now the National Party has remained so 
sectional that comparatively few English-speaking South Africans can be at 
home with it. 

This is not so much because many of them might not be prepared to accept 
its political programme but because they feel they would also be called upon to 
accept its distinctive ethos, an ethos which tends to regard Sunday sport as 
immoral, all nude statues as pornographic, and streakers as part of a com- 
munist plot. As a result after 26 years of National Party government there are 
practically no English-speaking South Africans in leading positions in Govern- 
ment, or in the Civil Service, or the Armed Forces, or the Police, or the govern- 
ment controlled corporations. 

The power of the State is thus firmly in Afrikaans’ hands and the long con- 
tinued success of the National Party at the polls stems every bit as much from 
an understandable desire of the majority of the electorate to keep it that way 
as it does from any unqualified belief in the wisdom of the government’s racial 
policies. 

The United Party, which remains by far the largest opposition party, has the 
support of the great majority of English-speaking voters. Obviously, however, 
since the English-speakers make up less than 40 per cent of the electorate, the 
United Party could not hope for power by becoming an English-speaking party 
in the same sense as the National Party is an Afrikaans-speaking party. The 
United Party set out therefore to be the party of national unity. This policy 
in effect came to mean that it aimed at holding the English-speaking vote and 
splitting the Afrikaans-speaking vote. And for many years this was just what 
General Smuts succeeded in doing. When the Nationalists under Dr Malan 
came to power in 1948 it was largely as a result of a successful effort to unite the 
Afrikaners in one political movement; to bring together, as Dr Malan put it, 
those who belong together. Moroever the United Party’s role as the party of 
national unity has for long been bedevilled by the party’s inability to make up 
its mind whether by national unity is meant a unity of White South Africans, 
or a unity of all South Africans. 

This inner conflict was unresolved when I was a United Party Member of 
Parliament more than 20 years ago; and during the constitutional struggle 
of the 1950s when the United Party found the courage to fight for the rights 
of the Coloured people to vote on the Common Roll it led to the defection of a 
group of members to the Right. Basically it was the same unresolved conflict 
which led in the 1960s to a number of members leaving the United Party to 
form the Progressive Party. Itis the same conflict which lies at the root of the in- 
fighting of the so-called ‘young Turks’, who stand to the left, and the ‘Old 
Guard’, who stand very near to the National Party, which is tearing the party 
apart today. 
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The Progressive Party’s success in the election at the expense of the United 
Party is in my view both heartening and important. It is important not only 
in itself but because it has demonstrated that the United Party can no longer 
afford to flirt with reactionary elements to the right while at the same time 
counting on the unquestioning loyalty of those comparatively liberal-minded, 
suburban English-speaking constituencies which it has always relied on and 
always neglected. The Progressives’ success threatens the United Party with 
the agonizing and unaccustomed process of having to make up its mind. But 
here it is only right that I should warn you that in regard to the Progressives I 
cannot pretend to be a wholly impartial witness and you must make allowance 
for my bias. 

T joined the Party when it was formed and have supported it ever since through 
long years of failure and disappointment. I would not be human therefore if I 
did not rejoice in its first significant electoral success. 

There are those who dismiss the Progressives as a mere debating society, the 
party of a few intellectuals with its voting strength limited to some well-to-do 
English-speaking suburbs where the people are insulated by their comfortable 
incomes from the harsh realities of South African life. No doubt there is 
something in this, but not nearly as much as many people would like to think. 
After all, a new party has to start somewhere, and the recent election results 
have shown clearly that support for the Progressives is growing and is far more 
broadly based than had been supposed. Certainly the party counts a consider- 
able number of intellectuals among its members, but I am by no means disposed 
to apologise for that. And it is significant that this support comes just as much 
from Afrikaans-speaking as from English-speaking intellectuals. This brings 
me to a major difference between the Progressives and the two main parties. 
The Progressive Party has had no part in the long history of controversy 
between the English- and Afrikaans-speaking sections. Members of the party 
do not care in the least whether South Africa is governed in English or in 
Afrikaans. Nor are they concerned to paper over real differences in order to 
give an impression of White unity. They care simply that South Africa should 
be governed in a way that recognizes the multi-racial nature of the country and 
seeks so far as possible to provide justice, opportunity, freedom and a share in 
political power for all the people. J am not starry-eyed enough to think that the 
Progressives alone are going to take contro! of the country in any foreseeable 
future. But I do think the Party may well be able to act as a catalyst to induce 
change. It is in fact a middle-of-the-road Party, though in terms of White 
South African politics it is thought of as standing well to the left. Because of 
this it enjoys a large measure of goodwill among the disenfranchised masses in 
South Africa. 

Up till now, with only one Member of Parliament, even though that member 
was the outstandingly able, tough and courageous Mrs Suzman, it could do 
little but raise a lone voice of protest. Now with six members, whose ability 
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is well above the average, it becomes, even though stil! small, a real political 
force, which may be able to exercise an important influence, out of all proportion 
to its size, on the nature and direction of debate. Out ofall this, a new opposi- 
tion is the first step towards a new government. 

I have always thought that the rapid econcmic development of South Africa 
would in the long run prove incompatible with the government’s racial policies, 
and recent events have tended to confirm by opinion. The press campaign in 
Great Britain and the recent Parliamentary enquiry into the wages and condi- 
tions of African workers employed by British firms in South Africa have naturally 
served to increase interest in the UK in the state of the South African economy 
and the possible influence of economic factors on the social and political dispen- 
sation. The press campaign and the Parliamentary report have I believe, on 
balance, served a very useful purpose in increasing sensitivity to these matters in 
South Africa and to some extent speeding up the rate of change. It would be 
wrong however to suppose that this change was initiated by the publicity in 
Britain or would not have taken place withouz it. On the contrary, I would say 
that the campaign here was the indirect effect of structural changes in the South 
African economy to which the industrialists were anyhow adapting themselves, 
though perhaps more slowly than they should have done. But while the press 
campaign and Parliamentary enquiry have served a useful purpose, they are I 
think open to criticism along two lines. 

In the first place there is surely in all this a certain element of disingenuousness. 
I say this because the wages and conditions of employment provided by British 
firms in South Africa are by no means inferior to those provided by British firms 
in many other countries around the world. The concentration on South Africa, 
to the exclusion of other countries strongly suggests therefore that what is 
being done is to mount an attack on the state of affairs in South Africa as a 
whole dressed up as concern about the reputation of British firms as good em- 
ployers of labour, a concern which patently is not felt in anything like the same 
degree in regard to British firms operating, say, in Hong Kong, or in India or 
elsewhere in the African continent. This does not seem to me to measure up 
to the highest possible standard of intellectural integrity and it justifies some 
doubt about the manner in which the statistical standards of the ‘poverty datum 
line’ and the ‘minimum effective level’ are being used. 

Mixed up with this element of disingenuousness there is also an element of 
plain silliness; for surely there is something silly in discussing the level of wages 
entirely without reference to the historical background, to the level of produc- 
tivity prevailing, to standards of education and skills, to the structure of industry 
and the state of the labour market. It is rather as though the problem of 
poverty could be solved simply by imposirg a high minimum wage level. 

It is worth going back therefore to consider how South African industrial 
development began. It started with the diamond and gold discoveries about a 
hundred years ago. Virtually no skilled workers were then available in the 
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country and those that were needed had to be imported from abroad. What 
there was however was a huge number of African tribesmen eking out a subsis- 
tence existence in their tribal areas, and until comparatively recently the growth 
of the South African economy has been based on sucking more and more of 
these Black peasants into the cash economy. Their productivity was miserably 
low and so were their earnings; but both productivity and earnings were higher 
than in the rural slums from which they came. In the circumstances of the 
time there was nothing very wrong with this process and indeed it was inevitable. 

I think it was Groucho Marx who said that he had started with nothing 
and that now entirely by his own efforts he had become desperately poor. 
It would be wrong to underestimate the difference between being desperately 
poor and having nothing. It measures the difference between being under- 
nourished and starving to death. It spells the difference between a peaceful 
social order and endlessly destructive tribal warfare. 

In order to be desperately poor, rather than to have nothing, tens of thousands 
of Africans have over the years trekked on foot across the continent in order 
to find unskilled work for miserably low wages. We must be careful therefore 
that in our efforts to prevent African workers from being paid too little we do 
not condemn tens or hundreds of thousands of them to not being paid at all. 
But having said that, there comes a time when, for economic as well as moral 
reasons, this type of industrial organization, a system which is highly labour 
intensive, making use of large numbers of undifferentiated units of labour with 
low productivity and low wages, must come to an end. For it there must be 
substituted a high productivity, high wages, capital intensive organization such 
as exists in the advanced industrial countries of the world. The new organiza- 
tion will obviously be incompatible with the industrial colour bar and the migrant 
labour system which grew out of the conditions at the time when all skilled 
workers were immigrants attracted by high wages from abroad and all Black 
workers were unskilled and quite strange to industrial society and discipline. 

The year 1970 marked a turning point in the evolution of the South African 
economy. 

Over the 50 years from 1920 to 1970 the economy grew at a reasonably 
satisfactory and remarkably steady rate so that income per head of the popula- 
tion, measured in real terms, increased on the average at a rate of well in excess 
of 2 per cent a year. Over the three years from 1970 to 1972 the rate of growth 
of the national income however fell and the growth of the population increased 
so that the average real income per head was almost static and for the economi- 
cally less protected sections it actually fell. I believe that this setback was not 
merely a normal business fluctuation but marked a fundamental turning point 
in our affairs. It was associated with an acute shortage of skilled labour, 
estimated in 1971 at 96,000, and at the same time with substantial unemploy- 
ment among the untrained Black masses. 

It has been calculated that if the gross national product is to grow at the rate 
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of 5 per cent a year, a rate which is absolutely essential, if the new workers 
entering the labour market are to be absorbed, there will by 1980 be a need for 
3,500,000 workers in skilled occupations. Of these not more than half and 
probably considerably less can possibly be white. So there is obviously an 
urgent need to make a maximum effort to train Black workers and to open up 
for them opportunities to do the skilled work from which up till now they have 
largely been barred. This will amount to a major economic revolution which 
will I am sure also transform the South African social and political system 
and powerfully alter thinking in all the political parties, 

It is in this context that the spectacular improvement in South Africa’s terms 
of trade, based principally on the dramatic increase in the gold price, but also 
on higher prices for other export commodities, assumes its greatest importance. 
Gold mining remains the key industry in South Africa, and with the price of 
gold fixed at 35 dollars which it was for more than a generation, it was becoming 
more and more a depressed country. And it exercised directly and indirectly a 
depressing effect on the whole economy. African advancement is really virtually 
impossible except in an expansionary environment, and with gold at 35 dollars, 
economic expansion brought such pressure to bear on the balance of payments 
that the monetary authorities were forced to adopt restrictive policies which 
inhibited the growth which was essential for a fair solution to the country’s 
social and racial problems. The change from a labour intensive to a capital 
intensive system with higher productivity and higher wages calls for new invest- 
ment on a great scale. 

How wrong-headed then are those who seek to help the Blacks by preventing 
any capital inflow from abroad into South Africa. South Africa is fortunate in 
that the improvement in the terms of trade now makes possible real growth in 
economic activity and employment, with an expanding home market, and flowing 
from that an opportunity for increased exports of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods so as to decrease the country’s dependence on the export 
of primary commodities. 

How is all this economic change going to affect development in the political 
sphere? The National Party’s policy flows naturally from its history. On the 
one hand it could scarcely be expected to favour changes which would obviously 
bring to an end its ability to remain in power indefinitely on the basis of an 
appeal to the sentiment of the majority section of the White population. On 
the other hand its long and triumphant struggle to maintain an Afrikaans-speak~ 
ing identity inclines it genuinely to believe that the maintenance of tribal 
identity and loyalty must be the most important objective of policy for Black 
South Africans also. It must not be forgotten in fairness to the National 
government that apartheid is not just a policy of oppression but an attempt to 
find an alternative to a policy of racial integration which is fair to both White 
and Black. 

The Bantustan policy has certainly met certain psychological needs of the 
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African and it cannot now be easily reversed, but it has also had effects 
which were probably unforeseen and which certainly do not fit in with National 
Party policy as it has been represented to the country. In the first place it has 
thrown up African leaders who do not hesitate to speak up against government 
policies and who, since they owe their position to government action, cannot be 
suppressed without destroying the government’s own credibility. 

These leaders are more and more tending to claim that if the tribal areas are 
to become independent states—which they did not ask for in the first place— 
they must have a real independence which they reasonably argue will be im- 
possible unless they have much more land than they have at present. 

Such a demand is particularly embarrassing for a government which still 
depends to a large extent on the support of an extremely conservative and racially 
prejudiced agrarian interest. If the Bantustan leaders cannot get what they 
want they may very well refuse to accept the formal independence that is being 
offered them on the not unreasonable grounds that they are entitled to a fair 
share in the wealth of South Africa as a whole to which their people have 
contributed so much. In these circumstances the Bantustan leaders are tending 
to accept with embarrassing alacrity the national government’s concept that 
Africans working in what is called White South Africa should still regard them- 
selves as nationals of the tribal homelands to which they notionally belong, and 
that they should satisfy their political aspirations by a right to vote in these areas. 

Very naturally then the Bantustan leaders are inclined to assume a responsi- 
bility for the conditions under which their nationals live and work in White 
South Africa. It looks as though the Bantustan policy, far from bringing about 
a real separation between Black and White, is bringing about a situation in which 
tribal authorities will play an increasingly powerful role in relation to industry 
in the White controlled urban centres of the country. It may well be asked 
whether Black industrial power exercised in this way would noc be at once more 
dangerous and less efficient than power exercised through the medium of 
properly constituted trade unions. 

The racial and social diversity of South Africa exists within an overriding 
unity from which there is no escape and from which I for one, together with as 
I believe the great majority of both Black and White South Africans, do not 
want to escape. Everything points therefore to some sort of federal consti- 
tution in which both the unity and diversity of South Africa could find expres- 
sion, Ata conference at East London in November 1973 representative leaders 
from all the African homelands and from the Coloured and Indian communities 
expressed their belief ‘in the fundamental right of each citizen irrespective of 
race, creed.or colour to live a full life with dignity, opportunity and justice 
under the rule of law’, and they went on to say they further agreed ‘that a 
federal form of government embodying autonomous states free of racial ex- 
clusiveness is most likely to create the conditions under which this might be 
achieved.’ 
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The United Party has called for a ‘racial federation’, though its internal 
conflicts have as usual prevented it from defining comprehensibly what this 
would involve. The Progressive Party, in line with the resolution of the East 
London conference, stands for a federation cn a territorial basis in which each 
of the federated states would be free of racial exclusiveness and would adopt a 
non-racial constitution. The National Party, the begetter of the Bantustan 
policy, rejects federalism on the ground that it is not prepared to share the 
government of White South Africa with people of other races. Such an atti- 
tude flows naturally from the Party’s historic role as the guarantor of the separate 
identity of Afrikanerdom. But even the National Party would appear to favour 
some sort of political relationship between White South Africans and coloured 
and Indian South Africans which if it does not come to federalism is certainly 
very difficult to distinguish from it. And even the National Party envisages 
some sort of South African commonwealth expressed in a treaty relationship 
between White South Africa and the eight African homelands. How nearly 
such a treaty relationship would in fact approach a federal system is something 
about which speculation is certainly permissible. Personally I believe that 
there are a good many thinking members of the National Party who would 
go a long way to preserve our essential national unity. 

I am often asked what people here in Britain could usefully do to help us 
bring about a just and peaceful solution to our racial problems. The answer I 
am. afraid is nothing really very positive. Certainly the strongly expressed dis- 
approval of discrimination on grounds of race and colour is very valuable and 
exercises a very strong moral pressure on South Africa, and action by British 
firms to improve African wages and conditions in their businesses will also help 
directly and provide an example for others. In the main however South 
African problems must be solved in South Africa by South Africans. Unfortu- 
nately while the help that people outside South Africa can give us is limited the 
damage they can do us is very considerable indeed. 

We are trying to raise wages and provide better opportunities for Black 
workers and that implies greater productivity and fewer people employed in 
each industrial operation. If therefore we are to avoid unemployment there 
has got to be industrial expansion on a great scale and that of course implies 
very large capital investment. We can therefore very well do without the efforts 
of people who seek to help the Africans by cutting off the inflow of investment 
capital on which their future welfare depends. We are trying also to end South 
Africa’s intellectual and moral isolation and to expose all South Africans as 
individuals to a climate of world opinion which strongly condemns racial dis- 
crimination. We can in the circumstances also well do without the efforts of 
people who seek to cut South Africa off from the rest of the world academically, 
in the arts and in sport. Above all we arz trying to bring about change by 
peaceful means and not by violent revolution; and therefore we can well do 
without the efforts of Christian churches who collect money from the faithful to 
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be used to support and comfort people who are trying to enforce their views 
by the indiscriminate murder of innocent men, women and children. 

I have tried to give you a picture of a country with great risks and of great 
opportunities; a country which in spite of the apparent rigidity of our political 
divisions is in a state of rapid change; a country in which no party has a monopoly 
of human or political wisdom, and in which, in response to the pressure of the 
facts of our environment, political adjustments which now seem out of the 
question may easily come about. Above all I want to suggest to you that 
contrary to what one might expect there are still vast reserves of goodwill 
amongst all the races which make up the population—reserves of goodwill which 
make it not just wishful thinking to be optimistic about our chances of solving 
our problems of building a just and free society. 


A NEW POLITICAL SYSTEM IN SUDAN 
by Timotay C. NIBLOCK 


‘THE LAST YEAR IN SUDAN has seen the final stages in the construction of the new 
system of government there. This article attempts to explain the nature of 
this new system, how it came into existence, and how the original conception of 
its purpose has changed overtime. It will also seek to suggest where the possible 
strengths and weaknesses of the system lie. 


The six elements in the new system 

The system of government which has now come into existence is one of 
considerable institutional intricacy and of some originality. All things con~ 
sidered, an immense amount of institution-building has taken place in Sudan 
since the Nimeiri régime came to power in May 1969, The system comprises 
six elements, mentioned hete in the order in which they were undertaken. First, 
the National Charter. This document lays down the basic principles of the 
régime-—detailing the kind of society which it is intended to create and the broad 
means by which that society shall be constructed. Theoretically, all the aims 
of the régime are bound by the Charter’s provisions and it must be constantly 
striving to ensure its implementation. The committee responsible for drawing 
up the Charter finished a first draft in November 1969. It was then discussed 
by the Revolutionary Command Council! and the Council of Ministers, and 
debated by a People’s Committee especially constituted for the purpose between 
November 1970 and April 1971. After further amendments made by a ‘revision 
committee’, the Charter was ultimately ratified as ‘the basic philosophy of the 
Revolution’ at the Founding Congress of the Sudan Socialist Union in January 
1972. 

Second, the ‘popular and functional organizations’. ‘Functional organiza- 
tion’ refers to an organization based on a profession or type of work: farmers’ 
unions, teachers’ unions, workers’ unions, etc. ‘Popular organization’ refers 
to an organization which groups people on any other basis: the Youth Union, 
the Women’s Union, Village Development Committees, etc. The idea of 
establishing such organizations (where they did not exist already) to cover all 
aspects of life found expression in the first few days after the seizure of power in 
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1. Following the seizure of power in May 1969, a ten~-member Revolutionary Command 
Council (under the presidency of Major-General Ja’afar Nimeiri) had been established. 
The RCC, which was abolished when Ja’afar Nimeiri assumed the Presidency of the 
Republic in October 1971, exercised general supervisory functions over the Council of 
Ministers, while the Council of Ministers was entrusted with the day-to-day running 
of government business. 
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May 1969. It was proposed that they should constitute an important part in 
the whole state structure, being channels through which every sector of the 
‘population could express its interests. A number of functional organizations 
(such as some trade unions) had existed before May 1969 and were permitted to 
continue. The basis for some other organizations was laid during 1969: the 
first experimental Village Development Committees and units of the Sudan 
Youth Union (then known as the Kitaib Mayo) were set up in the latter part of 
that year, although the main development of these organizations took place in 
1970 and 1971. The structure of popular organizations, however, was not really 
completed until the end of 1973, when a number of functional organizations 
(merchants, teachers, etc.) held their founding congresses. 

Third, the People’s Local Government Councils. The People’s Local Govern- 
ment Act of November 1971 created a pyramid structure of councils. At the 
base are the councils in every village, town section, market area, industrial area 
and nomadic encampment. In the original plan,* in cases where the popular 
and functional organizations maintained branches within the council area only 
these branches were given the right to nominate candidates for election to the 
council. The population as a whole within the council area, however, could 
vote in the ensuing election. Above these ‘base councils’, in an ascending 
order, are rural and town councils, sub-province area councils, and province 
executive councils. Each council above the base level consists mainly of repre- 
sentatives from the level below, but in some cases they are joined by representa- 
tives of the popular and functional organizations and by representatives of 
ministries active in the area. The whole scheme, by placing local authority 
in the hands of this web of councils, is intended to draw the population into more 
active involvement in the regulation of their own affairs at every level. The 
process of creating councils (at the base level) began in 1971, but it was not until 
the latter part of 1973 that the whole structure had been completed. No sooner 
had this been done than the existing councils were dissolved—thus completing 
their first ‘session’—and elections were held for new ones (December 1973 and 
January 1974). It was only in February 1974, therefore, that the structure was 
fully functioning. While one may question whether many of the councils 
enjoy more than a paper existence, the sheer number of councils created is 
indicative of the extent of the experiment. At the beginning of February 1974, 
there were in existence 3,993 village councils, 737 town section councils, 281 
nomadic encampment councils, 78 market councils, 15 industrial area councils, 
228 rural councils, 90 town councils, 35 sub-province area councils and 10 
province executive councils. 


2. As stated in circular 653 of the Ministry of Local Government, Khartoum. The 
provisions of this circular relating to nomination, however, did not in fact have much 
effect. When the councils were created the process of nomination was not usually res~ 
tricted to branches of popular and functional organizations. This was partly due to the 
political changes to be related later in this paper, and partly due to the popular and 
oes organizations themselves not having established a very real presence at the 
ocal level. 
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Fourth, the Sudan Socialist Union—described in the Constitution as the ‘sole 
political organization’. The intention of creating a single political organization 
was first announced within one month of the régime coming to power. During 
the two years which followed, however, no ettempt was made to initiate this 
organization. On the one hand the main part of the Communist Party, whose 
support at this stage was still considered necessary for the régime’s survival, 
was strongly resisting such a development, ard on the other the Revolutionary 
Command Council wished to ensure that the ground was well prepared before 
the basis was laid. It was not until May 1971, after the break with the Com- 
munist Party, that a Preparatory Committee was established to make arrange- 
ments for the formation of the Sudan Socialist Union. The Preparatory Com- 
mittee drew up a document entitled ‘Basic Rules of the SSU’, and these were 
presented to and passed by a Founding Congress of the SSU in January 1972. 
The Founding Congress consisted of leading figures in the popular and func- 
tional organizations, representatives of the military and security forces, and some 
‘notable personalities’. 

After the ratification of the Basic Rules, a start could be made on the institu- 
tions which had been proposed. The structure proposed was in fact similar to 
that of the Soviet Communist Party: at the foundation a network of ‘basic units’ 
covering the country, each unit choosing its own committee, and above that a 
party conference and party committee at the branch, district, sub-province and 
province levels. The party conference at each level would consist mainly of 
representatives from the conference at the level below, and the committee would 
be elected by the conference at its own level. The proposed institutions at the 
national level were the National Congress (composed of representatives from the 
provincial conferences and some appointees), the Party Presidency (elected by 
the National Congress), the Secretariat General (appointed by the Party Presi- 
dent), the Central Committee (one half appointed by the Party President and 
one half elected by the National Congress), and the Political Bureau (elected 
by the Central Committee on the nomination of the Party President). One 
level at a time, beginning with the basic units, the structure was built up until 
in January 1974 the holding of the First National Congress marked the com- 
pletion of the structure. In his report to the Congress, President Nimeiri 
announced that a total of 6,381 basic units, 1,892 branch organizations, 325 district 
organizations, 34 sub-province organizations, as well as the 10 province organiza- 
tions, had been established. 

Fifth, the regional autonomy arrangement for the Southern Sudan. The 
Addis Ababa agreement of March 1972, which brought the civil war in the South 
to an end, provided for an autonomous government to be established in the 
Southern region—exercising certain specified powers and relying on certain 
specified sources of financial support. The institutional implementation of the 
agreement has proceeded roughly according to plan, with the holding of elec- 
tions for the Regional People’s Assembly in November 1973, the subsequent 
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election by the Assembly of Abel Aleir as President of the High Executive 
Council (on the nomination of President Nimeiri), and the appointment of the 
members of that Council. In so far as the emergence and implementation of 
the regional autonomy arrangement was affected by different considerations 
than those affecting the other five elements of the system of government, its 
strengths and weaknesses will not be dicussed in detail here. 

Sixth, the central government institutions as laid down in the Permanent 
Constitution. The Permanent Constitution itself came into force in April 1973, 
following six months’ debate by a constituent People’s Assembly. The two 
main central institutions defined in the Constitution are the presidency and the 
People’s Assembly. The powers of these two institutions are in effect inter- 
woven. The President has the power to appoint Ministers to execute his 
policies. ‘Che Assembly may question these Ministers and may by a two-thirds 
majority force a Minister to submit his resignation to the President, but it 
cannot compel the President to accept this resignation. While the Assembly 
is not able directly to censure the President for his policies, it can by a two-thirds 
majority compel the President to subject any of his policies to a popular 1eferen- 
dum. On the legislative side, the President, besides himself enjoying certain 
rights in legislation, can annul any bill passed by the Assembly, but the Assembly 
can overrule the President’s annulment if a two-thirds majority in favour of so 
doing exists. 

The Constitution lays down that the members of the Peopie’s Assembly shall 
be elected in such a way that ‘geographical areas, administrative units and the 
alliance of forces of the working people’ are represented, and this was duly 
made the basis of the 1973 Election Law. Three separate kinds of constituency 
were created: geographical constituencies (where the population as a whole 
could vote); popular and functional constituencies (where each popular and 
functional organization and group could choose its own representative for the 
Assembly); and local government constituencies (where the members of local 
government councils could choose their representatives). In addition to the 
225 elected members, 25 members were to be appointed by the President. 
Under this system, the first elections for the People’s Assembly were successfully 
carried through in April and May of 1974. 

The Constitution states that the President of the Republic shall be ‘nominated 
by the Sudan Socialist Union in accordance with its Basic Rules’, and the Basic 
Rules lay down that following nomination by the SSU National Congress the 
nominee must submit himself to a national plebiscite. For the present, Ja’afar 
Nimeiri will remain President on the basis of the plebiscite held in October 1971, 
where he won a large ‘yes’ vote for his assumption of the Presidency for a 
six-year term.? 

3. 98:6 per cent of the 4 million votes gave an affirmative vote. It should be stated, 


however, that the voting conditions did not satisfy the requirements for a secret 
ballot. 
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The intentions behind the new policy 

In examining how this whole system operates today, one may begin by pointing 
out a paradoxical element which lies behind it. Many of those who played a 
central part in planning the institutions mentioned above are no longer on the 
political scene today. The last three years Lave seen a substantial change in 
the character of the Sudanese leadership, and with that has come a changed 
attitude towards the objects and purposes of the political structure. 

Those who laid the basis for the institutions which now exist mostly belonged 
to one of two different political groupings. First, the Mu’awiya Ibrahim section 
of the Communist Party. Mu’awiya Ibrahim and his colleagues had broken 
away from the main body of the Party (led by the Secretary-General, Abdel- 
Khalig Mahjoub) on the issue of the kind of support which the Party should 
give to the Nimeiri régime. They had stood for a more outright and committed 
support than Abdel-Khalig Mahjoub was prepared to give, and ultimately they 
came to favour the dissolution of the Party—with all its members being instructed 
to work within the proposed Socialist Union. They presented their ideas to 
the general conference of the Sudanese Communist Party held in August 1970 
and, when the majority went against them, they left the Party. Farouk Abu Eisa 
(Minister of Foreign Affairs at that time), Ahmed Suleiman (Minister of Indus- 
try), as well as Mu’awiya Ibrahim himself (Minister of Labour), were members 
of this group. Associated with the group were some ex-Communists, who had 
left the Party before 1969 but had retained a generally Marxist approach to 
politics. 

Second, the Arab Nationalists. This grouping was characterized by a 
socialistic but non-Marxist ideological orientation, an emphasis on strengthening 
relations with Egypt and other left-inclined Arab countries, and a tendency to 
advocate patterns of political and economic development based on Egyptian 
experience. The grouping was, in fact, a very broad one, within which some 
sub-groupings existed. The most organized and united elements were the 
Nasserists, who maintained close relations with the Egyptian authorities and 
were strongly committed to Sudan joining the proposed Egypt~—Libya—Syria 
federation. The inner group of Nasserists were mostly young men who had 
received their education at the University of Cairo (Khartoum branch). Of the 
government leaders in 1970-71 only one, Major Abulgasim Hashim (Minister 
of Youth), was a Nasserist, but three others tended to be generally associated 
with them: Babikir Awadalla (First Vice-President), Mohieddin Sabir (Minister 
of Education) and Mohammed Abdel-Halim (Minister of Finance). Among the 
wider grouping of Arab Nationalists (some of whom called themselves ‘Pro- 
gressive Nationalists’) were such Ministers as Major Khalid Hassan Abbas 
(Minister of Defence and First Vice-President), Major Ma’moun Awad 
Abu Zeid (Head of the National Security Organization and first Secretary- 
General of the SSU), and Major Zein el Abdin Abdel-Gader (Minister of 
Transport). 
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These two broad groupings were highly influential in creating the basis of 
the structure which exists today. From May 1969 until November 1970 they 
held a powerful position within the government sphere, even though they were 
facing competition from the main part of the Communist Party and from a small 
group of Arab Socialists (Ba’athists). From November 1970, when the elimina- 
tion of Communist Party influence on the government began, until the latter 
part of 1971, they dominated the whole political scene. It was over this period 
that the main structures were planned. Members of the two groups played a 
significant part at all stages in the drafting and passing of the National Charter; _ 
they were the predominant elements in the SSU Preparatory Committee which 
drew up the Basic Rules of that organization; they played @ central role in the 
creation of the main popular organizations; and the influence of their ideas can 
be seen in many of the central themes of the Constitution. The People’s Local 
Government Councils system can not be attributed to them,* but the system was 
one which they fully accepted and believed could be used to fulfil their own 
objectives. 

While the two broad groupings differed on some issues, they held a generally 
united vision of the kind of political system they wanted to create. It may be 
unwise to over-emphasize the depth and coherence of the socialist ideology of 
the two groupings, but they did talk in terms of the institutions being instru- 
ments for fundamental social change. They envisaged at the centre of the 
system a Socialist Union which: would be essentially a radical institution, seeking 
to shift the balance of wealth and power in the country away from the traditional 
‘big families’ who for so long had used their social influence to maintain a grip 
on economic resources in the country areas. To carry out this role, the SSU 
would not be open to all, and specifically would not be open to anyone connected 
with the traditional rural big families or who had been active in the old Umma or 
Democratic Unionist parties. While the SSU was intended to be a mass party 
rather than a cadre party,’ particular emphasis would be placed on drawing into 
the organization elements which had shown themselves committed to substantial 
change. Moreover, it tended to be assumed that once the influence of the 
traditional big families and sectarian leaders was removed, the ordinary people 
as represented in the SSU would inevitably constitute a radical force. 

The party organization, as embodied in the basic Rules, was modelled on 
the pattern set by other revolutionary-centralizing parties—those of Yugoslavia, 


4, The architect of the November 1971 People’s Local Government Act was Dr Ja’afar 
Bakhiet, who had joined the government in February 1971. Although Local Government 
remained under the control of Dr Ja’afar Bakhiet from 1971 until the time of writing, 
some important elements in the policy do nevertheless seem to have changed—especially 
with regard to the conception of who should be able to participate in the People’s Local 
Government Councils. The first conception, when the two political groups mentioned 
above were influential, appears to have put considerable stress on the exclusion of ‘native 
administration elements’ (the old tribal leaderships) from the Councils. Later, policy 
does not seem to have been strongly orientated towards the exclusion of these elements. 
The regional autonomy arrangement for the Southern Sudan was in no way the creation 
of the two mentioned political groupings. 
5. For note 5, see next page. 
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North Korea, Guiné, Tanzania and Egypt being taken as models. The duties 
and responsibilities of the various committezs and conferences of the SSU 
reflected the principle of ‘democratic centralism’, as practised by these model 
parties and by the Soviet Communist Party. The introduction to the Basic 
Rules describes the SSU as ‘a revolutionary socialist vanguard, embracing the 
forces of our working people . . . to lead the struggle of the masses of our people’. 
It was laid down in the Basic Rules that 50 per cent of any committee or confer- 
ence of the SSU should consist of workers and farmers. 

The two groupings intended the SSU to guide both the central government 
and the local government authorities in bringing about the transformation of 
society—that transformation which was laid down in the National Charter. 
The granting of very significant powers to the President under the Constitution 
seems to have been intended to give the President (as the SSU’s nominee) the 
ability to undertake the desired programme. At the local level, the People’s 
Local Government Councils would be continually under pressure from the 
local branches of the SSU. These branches would always be seeking the 
selection and election of radical elements onto the councils and the adoption of 
radical policies by these councils. In this way the pattern of wealth and power 
in the countryside would be changed. The popular and functional organiza- 
tions would also help in attaining this objective. It was believed that these 
organizations would be radical by their nature, because essentially they were 
interest groups, and the demands of each group would inevitably go against 
some basic aspect of traditional society—with the Women’s Union calling for 
women’s rights, the Youth Union calling fcr a role for youth in society, etc. 
Led by militant elements closely allied to the SSU, the guaranteed representa- 
tion of the popular and functional organizations in the local councils would 
enable them to lead the councils in a progressive direction. 


The system in practice 

This, then, was the vision held by the two zroupings which were predominant 
within the Sudanese Government, 1970-71. While the institutions they helped 
to create still exist, most of the members of the two groupings are no longer in 
positions of authority. ‘To understand how and why they fell from power, 
three basic characteristics of the situation must be borne in mind. First, the 
groupings were not sufficiently united, either with each other or within them- 
selves, to act together or protect themselves together. Second, neither of the 
groupings enjoyed a firm basis of support in the country. They relied largely 
on the President’s favour to keep them in power and, when that turned against 
them, there was nothing they could do but go. Third, their objectives were 
5. President Nimeiri has been reluctant to call the SSU a party, saying that it is rather a 
union of the Sudanese people. This reluctance perhaps stems from the prejudicial 
connotation which ‘party’ has in Sudan—bringing to mind the less wholesome aspects of 


party politics during the previous parliamentary period. As the term is commonly 
defined in political science, however, the SSU is a party. 
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hardly realistic. To create a political structure within which radical elements 
would play a central role required a large number of committed socialists 
prepared to play this role, and the political developments during 1969-71 had 
made it very difficult to find enough of these. From the first days following the 
seizure of power in May 1969, the main part of the Communist Party had refused 
to accept the dissolution of the Party or to work within the kind of one-party 
structure which was proposed. This opposition involved not only the 7,000- 
10,000 members of the Communist Party itself, but also much of that wide 
spectrum of leftist opinion which before 1969 had gathered round the Party 
and had been prepared to take a lead from the Party. Outside of those who 
were associated in some way with the Communist Party, and who largely were 
not prepared to play a role within the proposed political structure, there were 
simply not enough committed radicals to create or maintain the desired 
system, 

The grouping which displaced the Mu’awiya Communists and the Arab 
Nationalists will be referred to here as the ‘Pragmatists’. It should be stressed 
that this grouping exists only in the very loosest of senses, and that the members 
of the grouping may not think of themselves as belonging together. Neverthe- 
less, they do hold certain ideas and characteristics in common and they have 
tended to act together. The Pragmatists mostly come from an academic 
background and hold distinguished academic qualifications. The government 
ministers in the group are mostly specialists in the field relevant to their minis- 
tries; many have spent a long time outside Sudan working for a variety of 
international bodies, and most had not been associated with any particular 
political group or party before.” While it would be wrong to suggest that the 
Pragmatists have discarded the social and economic aims of the previous groups, 
there has definitely been a change in emphasis. The Pragmatists talk less in 
terms of transforming the nature of Sudanese society, and more in terms of 
development within the existing framework. They see the party and govern- 
ment system not so much as an instrument for radical change as a channel 
through which the interests of the population in general can be represented. 
This being the case, there is on the one hand less emphasis on the role of radical 
elements in the political institutions, and on the other a greater willingness to 
permit the traditional ‘big families’ of the country areas to participate within 


6. One way in which the Communist Party had been able to lead a wider spectrum of 
opinion, was through trade unions, professional groups and interest groups. The Gezira 
Tenants’ Association, the Sudan Trade Union Federation, the Sudanese Youth Union 
and the Women’s Union (among others) had all been predominantly led by Communists— 
for it was Communists who were the most militant in defence of the interests concerned. 
The bulk of the membership of each organization, however, was non-Communist. 
number of these organizations (although most of them had been officially dissolved) 
played an important part in opposing the proposed party structure after 1969, and sup- 
ported the attempt by Major Hashim el Ata to overthrow the régime in July 1971. 

7. It is interesting to note, however, that a number of the prominent Pragmatists had 
been together as students at the University of Khartowm and in 1955-56 had belonged to 
the ‘Neutralist Bloc’ which had sought to occupy the middle ground between right and 
left in the Students’ Union politics. 
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the political structure. Most of the members of the present Sudanese Govern- 
ment fit into this Pragmatist pattern: Dr Ga’afar Bakhiet (Minister of Local 
Government), Dr Mansour Khalid (Minister of Foreign Affairs), Dr Beshir 
Abbadi (Minister of Communications), Dr Abdulla Abdel Rahman (Minister 
of Administrative Reform), Wadie Habbashi (Minister of Agriculture), 
etc. 

As for the reasons for which, and the process by which, power changed hands, 
only a brief outline need be given here. The attempted coup by Major Hashim 
el Ata in July 1971, in which the Communist Party (Abdel-Khalig Mahjoub 
leadership) was partially implicated, began the process. Pressures arose, 
especially from within the army, to remove all Communists of whatever type 
from the government. The nature of the events, moreover, and the forces which 
had helped to return Nimeiri to power, convinced the President that his régime 
could, and should, be based on a wide-ranging popular support and not simply 
on leftist elements. He therefore turned to those who wanted the political 
structure to place rather more emphasis on representation and rather less on 
social revolution. At the same time, the failure of some of the economic and 
developmental policies which the régime had been pursuing since 1969 led 
President Nimeiri to change the basis on which he selected Ministers to serve 
him. Rather than choosing Ministers on the basis of their socialist convictions, 
he seems to have determined to appoint Ministers of professional competence 
in the field relevant to their Ministries. Competent and pragmatic-minded 
Ministers would, it was believed, pursue policies congenial to wider sections 
ofthe population. In cabinet reshuffles in August 1971 and October 1971, then, 
a number of Mu’awiya Communists left the cabinet and were replaced by 
Pragmatists. 

The newly-introduced Pragmatists and the Arab Nationalists, however, 
hardly made a cohesive team, and the latter part of 1971 and the early months 
of 1972 saw a major confrontation between them. The main issues in the 
confrontation seem to have been on foreign policy. The Pragmatists tended 
to favour the restoration of diplomatic relations with the United States (broken 
since June 1967), to oppose any immediate attempt at improving relations with 
the Soviet Union (badly damaged by the July coup events), and to oppose any 
more towards Sudan joining the Egypt-Libya—Syria federation. On each of 
these issues the Arab Nationalists took the opposite stand. There were also 
differences on the policy to be adopted regarding foreign investment, on the 
desirability of negotiating an agreement with the Southern Sudanese Liberation 
Movement (Anyanya), and on the object and purpose of the whole political 
structure. Increasingly, President Nimeiri gave his support to the Pragmatists, 
and by the end of 1972 all the main Arab Nationalists had either resigned or been 
dismissed from office. The positions lost by Arab Nationalists were taken over 
either by new Pragmatists or by Southern politicians (especially after the March 
1972 agreement) who worked in alliance with this group. 
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By 1973, then, the Pragmatists had emerged predominant. This is not to 
say that no members of the two previous groupings were left in positions of 
authority, but simply that such members as were still there tended to accept 
the general lines laid down by the Pragmatists. Except in minor details, the 
Pragmatists have not sought to change the main party and government system, 
but they have given the system a rather different emphasis. In accordance 
with their concern for popular representation they have made the institutions 
more open than had originally been intended. Members of the traditional rural 
big families have in effect not been prevented from being elected on to SSU 
conferences and committees, nor from being elected as local government 
councillors or as Delegates to the People’s Assembly.® Although the Basic 
Rules of the SSU stipulate certain socialist beliefs which members should hold, 
the membership is not in fact restricted on this basis. Given the powerful 
positions held by the big families in their own areas, it is hardly surprising that 
individuals belonging to these families have sometimes achieved influential 
positions within the new institutions. The more an institution tries to base 
itself on freely-elected representatives, obviously, the easier it is for those ele- 
ments which still enjoy the respect of the traditionally-minded people to enter 
the institutions and perhaps to predominate within it. The composition of 
the new People’s Local Government Councils (elected in December 1973 and 
January 1974), of the First National Congress of the SSU (held in January 1974), 
and of the People’s Assembly (elected in May 1974) all confirm this trend. 
Although 50 per cent of the membership of all SSU committees and conferences 
is supposed to consist of ‘workers and farmers’, the latter terms have been 
defined broadly and even merchants and landlords have sometimes been able 
to classify themselves as such. 

The above point does not mean that the system is a completely open and 
` representative one. On the contrary, committed Communists or Muslim 
Brothers would find it very difficult to enter any of the régime’s institutions. 
Moreover, the popular and functional organizations, perhaps due to the influ- 
ences which they tend to come under when they move towards a more representa- 
tive system, are still a long way from being open or representative. There has, 
nevertheless, been a strong tendency in the suggested direction. 

Whether the change in emphasis proves to be a source of strength or of weak- 
ness for the system remains to be seen. On the one hand, the re-entry of the 
big families on to the scene does involve the re-emergence of some elements 
which had previously been strongly committed to the Umma Party or the 
8. In the original intention, the influence of the SSU and the popular organization 
would have been used to discourage the selection and election of ‘native administration 
elements’ on to the local government councils or as delegates to the People’s Assembly. 
In the nomination procedure for the May 1974 People’s Assembly elections, all nominees 
did indeed have to obtain a ‘certificate of no opposition’ from the provincial committee 
of the SSU. There were, however, very few intending nominees who failed to obtain 


such certificates—and those that there were do not seem to have been excluded on the 
grounds of being native administration elements, 
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Democratic Unionist Party (before 1969), ard one can question how deeply 
such elements have accepted the new system. On the other hand, the régime 
has undoubtedly brought to its support some influential elements which pre- 
viously had been overwhelmingly hostile to it. 
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DROUGHT AND THE COMMITMENT TO GROWTH 


by PAUL SPENCER 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH environmental constraints impinge on societies and limit 
their economic response and structural form is normally either explicit or im- 
plicit in contemporary discussions. Here, because it is perhaps less self- 
evident, I propose to consider the extent to which the reverse is also true: that 
in a sense the environment is socially determined. In the context of drought 
in Africa, this article examines the special relevance of growth as a social ideal. 
While the examples are primarily cited from northern Kenya, the argument is 
intended to have a more general validity. 

The broad impression one has of the pattern of survival in the more arid 
areas of East Africa during precolonial times is of considerable room for man- 
oeuvre both in the geographic and the economic senses. Cultural preferences 
and political forces played a major part in determining the mode of exploiting 
the environment. The pastoral tribes would shift their ground, pushing into 
new areas and expanding, or being pushed and contracting as the balance of 
political advantage changed with the fortunes of warfare, epidemic and drought. 
The small hunting groups would tend to remain aloof from these political 
movements, staying in one area and forming uneasy economic links with their 
successive neighbours. One also has the impression of periods of relative 
stability interrupted by critical episodes of political and economic turmoil which 
spread almost as a chain reaction across wide areas. Generally, one may envisage 
a sawtooth profile of population growth, in which the slow accumulation during 
periods of relative calm was offset by the sharp reversals at critical times. 

To grasp the essential flexibility that this state of affairs engendered, it is 
necessary to put aside the notion of immutable tribal groups whose membership 
was determined solely by birth. Many East African peoples certainly had and 
have such a model of their own society, but there is good evidence of shifting 
affiliations, especially at those times of rapid change, when individuals and 
groups would realign themselves in order to survive, and this would frequently 
entail a certain economic adaptation. Thus, periods of relative stability would 
entail an only partial exploitation of the environment leaving considerable room 
for adaptation as the circumstances changed. In times of drought, for instance, 
there would be incentive to move outwards into the no-man’s lands that separ- 
ated rival groups, to divert energies to alternative foods that were less immedi- 
ately affected, and to utilize those intergroup links that offered alternative 
Paul Spencer is a lecturer in African anthropology at the School of Oriental and African 


Studies, University of London. He undertook fieldwork among the Samburu and 
Rendille of Kenya between 1957 and 1962, and revisited the area in 1973, 
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possibilities. Thus, the slack in the system would be taken up in hard times, 
and it offered a longer term security in an unpredictable and inhospitable 
environment. : 

In the less arid areas where agriculture was possible, the situation was more 
complicated, but broadly a similar pattern of survival, movement and changing 
fortunes appears to have prevailed. Ostensibly the environment was more 
benign and permitted a more intensive exploitation, but the demands made on it 
were comparably greater and drought was still a serious hazard with which 
people had to contend. In other words, ‘drought’ was not simply determined 
by rainfall or soil conditions, but also by the expectations of those who depended 
on these for their livelihood, and the distribution of population tended to spread 
the risk evenly. 

A general theme that was reiterated by various contributors to the April 1974 
issue of African Affairs on drought in Africa threw doubt on the widespread 
assumption of climatic change and rapid desert encroachment in Africa. Baker 
maintained that there was no evidence from East Africa to support this assump- 
tion; Prothero cited evidence from West Africa on famine conditions earlier in 
the century comparable to those reported recently; and Grove collated an 
impressive array of evidence from all regions of the continent that indicated 
no long-term trend, but rather a diffuse pattern in which years of high and low 
rainfall have tended to be bunched together. At the same time, there is 
substantial evidence that there has been a steady process of soil deterioration due 
to recent human intervention—and hence in a sense of desert encroachment.” 
This is partly due to the pattern of agriculture in the marginal areas 
and partly due to nomadic pastoralism in the more arid areas. Of the two, 
it is agriculture that is singled out as a major problem. Baker notes the failure 
to come to terms with a more difficult environment when an agricultural system 
that has worked well in easier conditions is extended to a more marginal area; 
and Grove suggests that perhaps the principal cause of soil deterioration occurs 
when land that has been stripped of natural plants and ploughed for cultivation 
during a series of good years is suddenly exposed to the elements during a 
period of drought.? A similar problem exists among pastoralists in the more 
arid areas where, having built up their herds substantially over a series of good 
years, they are suddenly faced with a prolonged drought and serious overgrazing; 
in this case, however, at least the resultant loss of stock gives the land some 
chance to recuperate. Here again, one may note the characteristic sawtooth 
pattern of growth and disaster. One may also note a major objection to the 
1. S. J. K. Baker, ‘A Background to the Study of Drought in East Africa’, African 
Affairs, 73, 291 (1974), p. 173; R. M. Protheroe, ‘Human Perspectives on Drought in 
West Africa’, African Affairs, 73, 291 (1974), p. 164; A. 'T. Grove, ‘Desertification in the 
African Environment’, African Affairs, 73, 291 (1974), p. 144. 

2. Baker, pp. 173-4; ’Prothero, pp. 165-6; Grove, pp. 145-7, 
3. Baker, p. 174; Grove, p. 147. 


4. Grove, pp. 145-6; Baker, p. 174. (of, P. Spencer, Nomads in Alliance: symbiosis and 
growth among the Rendille and Samburu of Kenya (London, 1973), pp. 181, 189). 
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popular assumption that pastoral nomads should be encouraged to settle down 
to cultivation. Grove concludes by citing a UNESCO publication which 
suggests that ‘nomadism as a careful pastoral continuum is the least traumatic 
of human influences and as a form of husbandry utilizes areas which could not 
be utilized by man in any other way. ’® 

A second theme that is reiterated is that such degradation of land as has taken 
place is closely related to the substantial increase in population especially during 
this century throughout Africa and the associated intensity of land use and abuse. 
The pertinence of this argument for Kenya can be readily appreciated by the 
conclusion from the 1969 national census that the country has one of the highest 
rates of population growth in the world.’ 

Precise estimates of population growth among the more remote tribes of 
northern Kenya have been almost impossible to assess, although there is a 
general impression of growth. The table on p. 422, derived from a survey of 
a Samburu clan in one of the more arid areas, is therefore of considerable 
relevance in that it indicates the rate of survival and growth over a period of 
15 years. During this period there was a sustained drought from 1959 until 
1962 when, according to one estimate, the Samburu lost two-thirds of their 
stock, a reversion to intertribal warfare during the 1960s against Somali sympa- 
thizers armed with rifles, and a further serious drought more recently when, 
again according to one estimate, they lost nearly half their stock (or even 80 per 
cent according to another}. Given the sharp fluctuations in the sizes of their 
herds, one has an impressive insight into the resilience of the Samburu men to 
survive adverse conditions. A crude estimate of men above the age of 32 years 
from this table suggests an increase of 40 per cent over 15 years, or an annual 
growth rate of about 2:3 per cent. This is lower than the estimated Kenya 
average of 3-3 per cent and also than Grove’s broad estimate of 3 per cent for the 
semi-arid lands of Africa; but it still implies a doubling of numbers over 30 
years.’ 

In order to account for this rapid rate of growth even among the more in- 
accessible tribes, one must first acknowledge the indirect impact of modern 
medicines in the area. In the latter half of the last century, cholera, smallpox, 


5. As is currently occurring among certain Masai, Turkana, Samburu, Rendille and 
Boran in areas where the conditions permit. 

6. UNESCO, Use and Conservation of the Biosphere (1970), p. 353 Grove, ‘ Desertification’ 
p. 151. 

7. Kenya, ‘The Future Growth of Kenya’s Population and its Consequences’, Kenya 
Statistical Digest, 9, 2 (1971), pe. 1-3. 

8, It should be noted that these figures do not relate to survival among women and 
children who are in many ways more at risk than the adult men because of their general 
proneness. At the same time, in the context of intertribal warfare, and self-denial in 
situations of food scarcity, the younger men who have survived so well are also at risk. 
It has been possible to include in this table several families that had been omitted from 
previously published data; and it has been assumed here that one-third of the senior 
Kimaniki sub-age-set (Chong’onopir) were born by 1926, their ‘fathers’ of Merisho age- 
set having married shortly after 1921. (P. Spencer, The Samburu: a study of gerontocracy 
in a nomadic tribe (London, 1965), pp. 83, 170, 318, 321, 323; Nomads in Alliance, p. 160). 
9. Grove, ‘Desertification’, p. 150. 
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and rinderpest were major scourges that severely upset the balance between 
pastoralists and their herds and led to sharp setbacks in any population growth 
that may have occurred between such disasters. There have been no com- 
parable epidemics in the present century, and this is a useful indication of the 
effectiveness and popularity of recent medical and veterinary policies even in 
the more remote areas. Secondly, the administered peace that has reigned in 
the area (with sporadic exceptions) is another indirect contribution towards 
population growth, although it is impossitle to gauge the precise scale of 
mortality in intertribal warfare in the past. A third indirect cause is the gradual 
extinction of the more dangerous animals in the area, who according to the causes 
given for deaths in various collected genealogies have been a major hazard. 
Thus, in striking contrast to the relative lack of direct aid or development in 
northern Kenya, indirect measures appear ta have had a considerable impact.?° 


TABLE 1 
THE SURVIVAL OF ADULT MALES IN A NOMADIC TRIBE OVER 15 YEARS 
(Pardopa clan, Sanburw) 


Age range Recorded alive Recorded alive Survival rate 

in 1958 in 1958 in 1973 over 15 years 
over 82 years 7 0 0% 
64-81 years 23 7 30% 
53-63 years 70 44 63% 
39-52 years 119 99 83% 
27-38 years 187* 177 95% 
17-26 years 194 185 95% 


(*includes an estimated 148 men agec 32-38 years) 


These factors that have served to increase the population in the remoter areas 
are for all practical purposes irreversible. Even a policy of laissez faire which, 
has been advocated from time to time to allow such areas to achieve some 
ecological balance is impracticable in a country committed to development. 
One cannot control human and stock epidemics, guarantee law and order, and 
eliminate dangerous animals in the areas for development without extending 
preventive medical and veterinary measures, curbing intertribal warfare, and 
endangering the survival of dangerous animals in the remoter areas. Thus, 
quite apart from any moral or political issues involved in such a policy, develop- 
ment in the preferential areas is intrinsically linked to factors that promote 
population growth and pressure on the land in the remoter areas. While the 
UNESCO notion of a pastoral continuum in which nomads would ideally 


10. The limited influence of innovations other than medicines in the area may be 
judged from the following data for the Samburu who were officially regarded as one of 
the more progressive tribes. Expenditure on land development between 1946 and 1962 
averaged £3 per head of population; famine relief during a particularly harsh and well 
publicized drought (in 1961) reached a peak average during one month of one ounce of 
maizemeal a day per person; and employment outside the area entailed only 1-3 per cent 
of all adult males, (A figure of 3 per cent living outside the district according to the 
population census of 1962 would have included a substantial number of non-Samburu 
and others still living as pastoralists). 
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continue to be nomads is attractive, one cannot overlook the continuum between 
the nomads and the developing world. 

The alternative policy of intervention, however, is also fraught with problems. 
At the practical level there is the sheer vastness of the areas involved. A piece- 
meal approach which seeks to concentrate effort and limited resources on 
selected areas may only serve to increase the pressure in the remaining un- 
controlled areas where the policy remains Jaissez faire. At an ideological level, 
there is the problem of obtaining willing collaboration in a situation where the 
ownership of herds is vested in individuals and of the land in the tribe as a 
whole. The East Africa Royal Commission perceived this problem clearly 
when it noted the shortcomings of a ‘combination of communal range with 
unrestricted individual ownership, because therein neither the community nor 
the individual have regard to the effects of their actions on the land. It is this 
feature which must be eliminated.” To emphasize their point, the Royal 
Commission drew on the experience of private and experimental ranching 
schemes where the problem of multiple ownership did not arise, and there 
could be a coherent policy for controlling, the access of cattle to the 
land. Technically, the case was carefully argued, but they were faced with a 
situation that by analogy was more akin to the problem of urban planners who 
wish to control the growth of traffic on roads; or of government exchequers 
that wish to contain inflationary wage claims and price rises; in fact, of any 
situation in a democratic society where there is a clash of ideologies between 
those representing the public interest (the planners) and those claiming the 
rights of the individual (the planned). To advocate, therefore, that some damag- 
ing feature must be eliminated makes good sense, but it is something that has 
not been achieved even among the most developed western countries. This 
basic dilemma of all social planning is a point that I return to later with regard 
to the problem of controlling population growth. 

There is a characteristic pattern in population growth and movement in 
Kenya. Basically, one has the stark contrast between the arid areas in the 
north (the former Northern Province) which comprise 54 per cent of the land 
area of Kenya and contain 6 per cent of its rural population, and the most 
fertile areas further south (Central, Western and Nyanza Provinces) where 
6 per cent of the land area of Kenya contains 52 per cent of its rural population. 
In the most fertile areas, there has been an increasingly heavy concentration 
of population, fragmentation of holdings, and problems of underemployment: 
symptoms which Ominde has regarded as evidence of an agrarian crisis with the 
possible development of a landless class.13 From these more fertile areas, those 


11. Spencer, Nomads in Alliance, pp. 182-4, 212. 

12. Report of the East African Royal Commission, 1953-1955, Cmnd 9745 (London, 
1955), p. 294. For the problems of implementing such a decision among the Samburu, 
see Spencer Nomads in Alliance, pp. 179-91; and among the Masai, see A. H. Jacobs 
in A, Molnos, Cultural Source Materials for Population Planning in East Africa, vol, 2 
Innovations and Communication (Nairobi. 1972), pp. 340-2. 

13. For note 13, see next page. 
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who can no longer be contained tend to heve expanded with inappropriate 
techniques of intensive cultivation into the barren plains or up the steep hillside 
slopes.14 Nomadic pastoralists tend to be pushed away from their more 
dependable grasslands by incoming agriculturalists, again increasing the pressure 
on the less attractive areas by those who choose to retain their traditional mode 
of livelihood (or who have no choice). Each of these measures increases the 
pressure towards the more arid zones. In this way, the incidence of ‘drought’— 
a call for help from the remoter areas—increases with the pressure of population 
from the more fertile areas. 

Corresponding to the population drift towards the remoter areas, there is also 
a heavy migration from the more fertile areas to the centres of employment. 
The African population of Nairobi grew at an average annual rate of 6-5 per cent 
between 1948 and 1962; and during the early years of independence between 
1962 and 1969, this figure increased to 11:1 per cent. During this period, 
Ominde noted the rapid growth of the urban areas of Kenya and especially 
Nairobi where the situation was deterioratirg with an acute housing problem 
and an increasing crime rate. In 1970, an official report stated that unemploy- 
ment in urban areas was one of the most serious social and economic problems 
that Kenya has to face.1® 

Thus, one has a total picture of an expanding population and an increasing 
pressure on resources as the less privileged are drawn into the marginal areas 
of existence, where their presence creates a local crisis. This may be experi- 
enced in the urban areas in the swelling ranks of unemployed and unhoused; 
in the more fertile agricultural areas, in terms of the fragmentation of holdings 
and an increase in the number of underemployed dependants and vagrants; in 
the more marginal agricultural areas, in terms of foredoomed attempts to over- 
exploit the land; and in the remoter arid areas in terms of recurrent drought, 
13. S. H. Ominde, Land and Population Movemznts in Kenya (London, 1968), pp. 101, 
185, 187. 
14. E.g. the Kikuyu expanding up steep hillsides (Kershaw in Molnos, Cultural Source 
Materials, pp. 82-3); the Kamba expanding into an infertile area (P, W, Porter, ‘Environ- 
mental Potentials and Economic Opportunities: a background for cultural adaptation’, 
American Anthropologist, vol. 67, 1965, pp. 415); the Gisu and Arushu overspilling from 
highly fertile mountain areas Gust beyond Kenya) into the more barren plains below (J. S. 
La Fontaine, The Gisu of Uganda (International African Institute, 1959), pp. 11-12; 
P. H. Gulliver, Social Control in an African Society (London, 1963), pp. 7-9). The popu- 
lation of the three most densely populated provinces of Kenya (Central, Western and 
Nyanza) increased at an annual rate of about 3:5 per cent between 1962 and 1969 in the 
rural areas. This would have been a pressure in addition to any under-cultivated land 
that was brought into use for cash-cropping during this period. 
15. The most widely quoted example of this in Xenya k the removal of the Masai from 
their former territories in 1904 and 1911. More recently, however, agricultural schemes 
have developed in some of the best grazing arees, such as Narok and Marsabit, at the 
expense of the pastoralists. It is sometimes claimed that the pressure on land by pastoral- 
ists is aggravated by their insatiable desire to increase their herds. There is, however, 
a limit in the extent to which the growth of herds can outstrip the growth of the human 
population: the relationship is essentially symbiotic. (Spencer, Nomads in Alliance, 
pp. 10, 154, 157-8). 
16. Report of the Select Committee on Unemployment (Nairobi, 1970). Ominde, Land 
and Population, pp. 192~4. 
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fluctuations in stock, and general deterioration of the soil. As pressure on 
resources builds up, so flexibility is lost and the hardship caused by drought 
becomes more certain. Each mode of economic adaptation has less slack and 
is therefore more prone to unforeseen hazards. 

Logically, if adequate demographic data were available, one could map the 
different migration characteristics between different areas throughout Africa 
in terms of differences in human fertility and death rates that serve to create 
varying pockets of population pressure. Here, however, I wish to conclude 
by considering the more ideological features that contribute towards this 
pattern, and ultimately towards the situation of recurrent drought. In the first 
place, it should be emphasized that while the recent rates of population growth 
may have been exceptional and without precedent, the notion of growth as a 
traditional propitious ideal is widely shared by most African societies. This is 
echoed within the family by a general concern for fertility and establishing a 
large lineage; within the local community in many traditionally stateless societies 
by a popular ambition to build a personal faction and found a new village; and 
within the traditional states by a pervasive ambition of expansion and absorption. 
Without being able to assert precisely how rapidly there was growth and ex- 
pansion in precolonial Africa or how far success was offset by recurrent epi- 
demics, famines and other forms of disaster, it is quite evident that in general 
there was an ideal of growth, and that the ideal at the family level was very 
pronounced and associated with notions of prestige and propitiousness—and 
in the final resort with the perceived chances of survival. 

It has been argued elsewhere that with higher standards of living the desire 
for large families diminishes, and that in the more developed parts of Africa, 
monogamy has replaced widespread polygamy, both as a Christian norm, and 
as a means of focussing personal wealth on the education of fewer children and 
enjoying higher standards; western symbols of affluence have replaced tradi- 
tional measures of prestige.1? Yet it must be reiterated that there is no indica- 
tion, even among the most Christian and sophisticated areas of Kenya, of a 
reduction in fertility rates which remain among the highest in the world. New 
ideals may reflect the distribution of wives among men, but they do not appar- 
ently restrict the growth rate of the total population. In the present era, it 
seems very possible that today’s monogamists tend to have more surviving 
children than yesterday’s polygamists. 

At a national level, the new ideals of economic development are very pro- 
nounced: first introduced by the mere presence of European settlers, subse- 
quently sustained by popular African acclaim, they are now encouraged by 
international investment, tied foreign aid, and World Bank loans at commercial 
rates of interest. Kenya along with other African countries is being drawn 
into the world economy and world development. Ideologically, this stems 
partly from the desire for higher standards of living and security in a changing 
17. L. P, Mair, African Marriage and Social Change (London, 1969), p. ix. 
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world, but in economic terms it depends also o2 creating a climate of confidence 
in Kenya’s ability to grow in order to attract the necessary money and effort. 

One has here two quite specific and incompatible commitments to growth—or 
rather commitments to attempts at growth: of population on the one hand and 
of the economy on the other. In the various planning programmes and reports, 
this incompatibility is rightly seen as a critical issue and tends to be treated as a 
dialogue between the rational need for economic development and social pro- 
gress on the one hand, and inertia and ignorance within the family on the other.18 
Certainly, in a situation where further increases in the population cannot be 
guaranteed a share in the rural patrimony or a job in the urban areas, one could 
argue that the traditional commitment to population growth is outmoded. 
Equally, however, it is being argued in other circles that within the world’s 
limited resources, the spur towards unlimited economic growth is ultimately 
self-defeating.1®° The two commitments towards growth are merely variations 
of the broader problem of the relationship between society and the utilization 
of finite resources. Seen from this point of view, this is not merely a choice 
between commitments, but also between different forms of rationality. The 
individual who today seeks to build up a large family in order to maximize his 
prestige and future supporters, does not view his position very differently from 
the national planners in their concern for economic growth. At different levels, 
each is trapped by a wider commitment to which they assume they must sub- 
scribe or perish. 

In the final resort, however, one has again a situation where the planners— 
whether they advocate national growth or global curtailment—are faced with 
the problem of containing the independent ideals of individuals who do not 
necessarily accept their premisses. Developing countries do not have to accept 
the pronouncements of international movements that there must be a limit to 
economic growth: in the race for survival thzy are too far behind. Similarly, 
in a democratic society parents may question the wisdom of those who advocate 
family planning in the interests of economic advancement: what personal 
guarantee do they have? In each instance, those who claim a clearer insight 
into the ecological trap of others do not have ultimate control. As increasing 
numbers gravitate towards the urban areas and as new developments and 
educational programmes extend towards the rural areas, there is always a 
possibility of influencing these ideals. However, in the more remote areas, 
where the monetary needs of the pastoral tribes are slight and their nomadic 
life precludes the accumulation of capital wealth, the possibility is severely 
attenuated.2° It seems likely, that with the increasing population growth and 
pressure on land in these areas, there will be an increasing. probability of drought, 
18. Kenya Development Plan 1966-1970 (Nairobi, 1966), pp. 51-3, 323-4; Commission 
on International Development, Partners in Development (Pearson report), (New York, 
1969), chapter 10. 


19. D. L. Meadows, et al., The Limits of Growth (New York, 1972). 
20. Report of the East Africa Royal Commission, p. 295, 
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which has in a sense taken over the role from epidemics of controlling the process 
of growth. 

If one accepts this model, then drought appears at least in part as the longer 
term symptom of a social process, a probability derived from the aspirations of 
economic man, rather than as a short-term arbitrary act of God. Drought 
describes the situation of those that are pushed out in certain ways, just as 
urban deprivation, landlessness, and vagrancy describe the situation of others 
whose problems derive from the same fundamental pressures. 

To the extent, then; that in this post-colonial era, Africa is involved along 
with us in a twentieth century drive towards economic growth, I would argue 
that we are all in a sense contributing towards equatorial drought. Or, ex- 
pressed in another way, drought in Africa is just one more ramification of our 
current ecological dilemma. The continuum is world-wide. 

In this article, I have emphasized that the problem of insatiable growth is 
basically ideological and depends among other things on a widely assumed need 
for growth linked with a confidence in the ability to grow. I would suggest that 
the basic solution to overtaxing our resources, of which drought is just one 
symptom, is to replace this perceived need for growth with a world-wide climate 
of confidence to survive without it. 


~ 


RUBEN UM NYOBE AND THE ‘KAMERUN’ REBELLION 
by RICHARD A. JOSEPH 


STUDENTS OF THE modern political history and contemporary politics of Camer- 
oun are faced with a particular set of problems. In addition to simply presenting 
the results of their researches, they must either overlook or confront the mythol- 
ogy which has suffused published work on this country, especially in the anglo- 
phone world. Before attending to the former task, this author has decided 
to indicate some aspects of the latter dimension. In the first place, Cameroun 
together with Togoland were League of Nations mandates and, after the Second 
World War, United Nations trust territories. Although these territories were 
administered by the French in practically the same ways as their African colonies, 
they did nevertheless preserve an identity separate from that of French West 
Africa (AOF) and Equatorial Africa (AEF). Yet, one unfortunate consequence 
this distinction has had on contemporary scholarship is that scholars have 
tended to recreate the division in their analyses, thereby underplaying the 
important part played by political developments in the trust territories in 
speeding up the transfer of political power in French Africa generally. This 
problem is all the more acute in the case of Cameroun. This territory was not 
simply the only one in which an armed struggle occurred against French colonial- 
ism in sub-Saharan Africa, it was also the first to which France conceded the 
transfer of sovereignty.1 An examination of the consequences of these and 
other developments in Cameroun on French colonial policy in Africa is an 
unanswered because unconsidered question. 

The second difficulty regarding the ‘position’ of Cameroun in the political 
galaxy of Black Africa derives from the ideological presuppositions and concerns 
of the dominant anglophone school of political science. There has been an 
overwhelming preoccupation with questions cf political or national integration, 
political development, nation-building, modernization, etc. In the case of 
Cameroun, these concerns have been further encouraged by the creation of a 


The author has pursued postgraduate research at UCLA, and at New College and Nuffield 
College, Oxford. He is presently Lecturer in Political Science at the University of 
Khartoum, Sudan. 


1. Although Guinea was reluctantly and spitefully granted independence after the ‘Non’ 
vote in the September 1958 referendum, Cameroun’s option for independence was 
accepted by France before this date, especially with the passage by the Cameroun Assembly 
of a motion in June 1958 requesting a modification of its statute to make this goal possible. 
Moreover, French plans for the independence of Cameroun on 1 January 1960 were 
already made long before De Gaulle accepted this goal for the ill-fated Mali Federation 
of Senegal and Soudan on 13 December 1959. In the opinion of many Camerounian 
politicians active during this period, it was their territory which opened the ‘door to 
independence’ through which the other territories were then able to pass. 
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federal State between the francophone and anglophone sectors. This is not 
the place to undertake a methodological critique of these approaches except 
to point out a few unfortunate consequences they have had. First, there is the 
moral question concerning the role of academic scholars in constructing elaborate 
apologies for a highly authoritarian régime.? Secondly, there is the failure of 
some commentators to make a distinction between the establishment of state 
power, and the integration of the peoples and communities in a country into 
a viable political system. Thus, while correctly demonstrating the ways in 
which the government of Ahmadu Ahidjo has extended and established itself, 
certain authors believed they were also proving the much more disputable 
claim for the degree of political integration which has been achieved.’ Thirdly 
—and this is the main concern of this article—is the devaluation of the radical 
nationalist movement which arose in post-Second World War Cameroun and 
the armed struggle which it unsuccessfully waged against French and pro-French 
régimes. In short, if one’s main concern is with the establishment of the 
political order in a given country, then a fortiori protest and rebellious move- 
ments can only be seen as ‘problems’ to be overcome and, conversely, any 
‘value’ of these periods of insurgency must be seen, if not imagined, in their 
purported contributions to the overriding goal of ‘integration’.4 

The failure of the contemporary political régime in Cameroun to establish 
a political system that is not buttressed by concentration camps, the extensive 
use of physical brutality and torture by soldiers and gendarmes, a ubiquitous 
military and security-service presence, the retention of the state of emergency 
in most of the South, the use ofmilitary tribunals for political—or even apolitical— 
offences, etc., is specifically related to the devolution of power by France to 
the very political forces in the territory which had played no part whatsoever 
in the nationalist struggle and which, until the eve of the power-transfer, had 


2. One of the more striking developments on this point is the division between most 
francophone commentators (French and Camerounian) and most anglophone scholars. 
Readers interested in peering behind the ‘deceptive façade’ of the Cameroun régime are 
encouraged to look at the translated article by Jean-François Bayart, ‘One-Party Govern- 
ment and Political Development in Cameroun’, African Affairs, 70, 287, (April 1973), 
pp. 125-44. Other articles by the same author since 1970 in Revue Frangaise de Science 
Politique and Revue Française d’Etudes Politiques Africaines (Le Mois en Afrique) are even 
more informative. In addition there is the polemical work by the Camerounian novelist, 
Main Basse sur le Cameroun: Autopsie d’une Décolonization (Paris, 1971), banned by the 
French and Camerounian Governments ; Jacques Benjamin, Les Camerounais Occidentaux: 

La Minorité dans un Etat bicommunautaire (Montréal: Les Presses de Université de 
Montréal, 1972), banned by the Cameroun Government; and two important doctoral 
theses at the Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques i in Paris b y Abel Eyinga (1970) 
and Ph. Lippens (1967). The term ‘deceptive façade’ is borrowed from Richard Sklar’s 
incisive article, ‘Political Science and National Integration: A Radical Approach’, fournal 
of Modern African Studies, V, 1, 1967. 

3. See the significant study by Willard R. Johnson, The Cameroon Federation: Political 
Integration in a Fragmentary Society (Princeton, 1970), and the further books by 
Victor T. Le Vine, The Cameroon Federal Republic (Ithaca and London, 1971), and Neville 
Rubin, Cameroun: An African Federation (London, 1971). 

4, See Willard R. Johnson, ‘The Union des Populations du Cameroun in Rebellion: The 
Integrative Backlash of Insurgency’, in Robert I. Rotberg and Ali A. Mazrui, editors, 
Protest and Power in Black Africa (New York, 1970). 
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vigorously opposed this movement.’ The public execution of the guerrilla 
leader, Ernest Ouandié, and the life sentence imposed on Bishop Albert 
Ndongmo for collusion with the guerrillas in early 1971, are only glaring examples 
among many others of the continuing dissatisfaction—or at least lack of active 
support~—~for a political settlement which involved the suppression and destruc- 
tion of one of the more striking nationalist movements to emerge in post-war 
Africa. ‘This article will consider the first decade of the movement’s existence, 
including its struggle for independence and the reunification of the Cameroons 
between 1948 and 1955,° and then its political and military struggle for these 
two goals after being forced underground in May 1955 until the death 
of its leader, theorist and organizer, Ruben Um Nyobé, in September 
1958.7 


Political challenge to French rule, 1948-55 

The Union des Populations du Cameroun (UPC), formed in April 1948, was 
the only major political party to emerge in French sub-Saharan Africa which 
demanded from the first years of its existence independence from France and 
the French Union as its main and unalterable goal. Shortly after its inception, 
the UPC became the Camerounian section of the inter-territorial party of French 
Africa, the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (RDA). After a year of 
intense repression in the Ivory Coast between 1949 and 1950, Houphouët-Boigny 
led the RDA parlementaires in adopting a change of policy which involved the 
severing of the RDA’s ties with the French Communist Party (PCF), 
and collaborating with the French Government. The UPC was only one of 
three RDA sections—the others were in Niger and Senegal—which openly 
refused to follow Houphouét’s line. Except for its unique demand for inde- 
pendence—in the French African context—the UPC can be said to have upheld 
between 1950 and 1955 the political attitudes of the pre-1950 RDA. Such 
attitudes involved the retention of fraternal ties with the PCF, and the mainten- 
ance of what could be termed a radical nationalist ideology. Unlike the other 


5. On this point, a distinction can also be made between the arguments used by anglo- 
phone and francophone reviewers of books on Cameroun. Thus, while W. Norman 
Haupt in the Journal of Modern African Studies, II, 2 (1973), writes enthusiastically about 
the discovery that ‘political integration can exist without nation-building’, a reviewer in 
the Cahiers d’Etudes Africaines, XIII, 49 (1973), speaks of the elimination by the colonial 
power of ‘the leaders of the national struggle and the creation, literally, of a small bureau- 
cratic petty-bourgeosie of puppets.’ 

6. This first section will give a summary of the detailed analysis presented in the author’s 
doctoral thesis at Oxford University in November 1973 entitled, ‘Radical Nationalism 
in Cameroun: The Case of the Union des Populations du Cameroun’. 

7. Apart from scholars who have written on Cameroun, Ruben Um Nyobé is too little 
known among anglophone Africanists. He was undoubtedly one of the most brilliant 
political thinkers and organizers to emerge after the Second World War in Africa. Had 
he survived to lead his country to independence, he would most certainly be ranked today 
on the same level as Julius Nyerere, and the late Kwame Nkhrumah and Patrice Lumumba. 
An interesting document which testifies to the high assessment of his intellectual and 
political acumen by those familiar with his work is the issue of Interafrique Presse, No. 258 
(2 September 1960), which was entirely devoted to arguing the case of the Algerian national- 
ists by using excerpts from the writings of the Cameroun leader. 
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major RDA parties which adopted after 1950 a position of silence on revolu- 
tionary developments in other parts of the world, and especially in other French 
colonial possessions, the UPC continued to demonstrate the radical inter- 
nationalism of the pre-1950 RDA by strongly supporting the Vietnamese and 
Algerian nationalist movements. 

There are several factors which were responsible for the retention by the 
UPC of this pre-1950 RDA stance. To begin with, the UPC had a strong 
trade union base in the country. The Union des Syndicats Confédérés du 
Cameroun (USCC) was closely allied to the UPC and in fact was regarded as 
the trade union wing of the nationalist movement.® Right up to 1955, the USCC 
not only predominated over its trade union rivals in the territory by including 
in its ranks at least three-quarters of the organized wage-earning force, it was 
also far more dynamic in the abilities of its leadership and its activities in 
pursuit of the objectives of its members. The nature of the social groups and 
formations from which the UPC drew its strongest support were also responsible 
for the radical posture of the party. The first of these groups included the 
enterprising Bamileke people, and especially the diaspora of this ethnic group 
which was undergoing rapid class formation in the Mungo region in the south, 
where its coffee and banana plantations were posing a great threat to those of 
the European settlers. The Bamileke were also significant as agricultural 
labourers in the Mungo, as well as traders and transporters (taxis, lorries, etc.) 
throughout the territory. Second in importance were the rapidly growing 
urban populations in southern Cameroun, and especially the ‘stranger quarter’ 
of New-Bell, Douala, which tripled in size between 1945 and 1955 to over 
63,000. The proletarianized and semi-proletarianized community of New-Bell, 
condemned to a life of unstable and artificial employment, high unemployment, 
and poor living conditions, represented a rich recruiting ground for UPC 
militants, 

The third major source of UPC support came from the Bassa people of the 
Sanaga Maritime, the immediate hinterland of the main port-city of Douala. 
It was among the Bassa people that contradictions resulting from colonial 
rule were most acute. The Bassa shared a high rate of literacy owing to the 
earlier efforts of the Swiss-German Basler missionaries, the American Presby- 
terians and the French Protestants. Moreover it was in their area that the 
most significant capital-intensive European activities were undertaken: forestry 
and sawmills, and the sophisticated Alucam metallurgical complex which 
generated electricity from the Sanaga river for the conversion of alumina into 
aluminium. ‘The mass of the Bassa peasantry, however, were poor, both 


8. In fact, Um Nyobé was the secrétaire-général adjoint of the USCC before being called 
to take the helm of the UPC in late 1948, His dual training as a magistrate’s clerk and a 
trade union leader was always evident in his detailed attention to legal points, as well as 
to the central problems regarding wage-labour in colonial territories. 

9. The links between these social changes experienced by the Bamileke and their 
significant participation in the more radical phase of the UPC rebellion after 1958 will be 
examined in subsequent papers by this author. 
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relatively and absolutely, as they were surrounded on both sides by rich cash- 
crop growing areas, while the importance of their main products, palm oil and 
palm nuts, declined rapidly. Finally, little effort was made by the colonial 
administration even as late as 1955 to provide this extensive region with a basic 
infra-structural network——roads, bridges, etc.—because the Sanaga Maritime 
was regarded as primarily a conveniently located labour reserve for southern 
Cameroun.!® It is not surprising, therefore, that it is among the Bassa that 
the first UPC maquis (guerrilla movement) was implanted. 

Between 1948 and 1955 the nationalist party (as in many other parts of French 
Africa) was confronted with considerable repression by the colonial adminis- 
tration. In addition to acts of physical intimidation, unwarranted searches 
and seizures, harassing arrests, the party was subjected to the massive falsifica- 
tion of the elections which occurred. Nevertheless, right up to the end of 
1954, the exclusion of the UPC’s representatives from the territorial political 
institutions was compensated for by two factors. First, beginning in 1949, 
the UPC utilized the right of petition provided by the trusteeship system to 
criticize all conceivable aspects of French rule in the territory, and especially 
the blatant refusal of the French to prepare tae country for the goals of ‘self- 
government or independence’ prescribed by the UN Charter." The UPC also 
adopted the issue of unification of the two Cameroons, and established links 
with political groups in the British Cameroons in pursuit of what, after 1952, 
became the twin issues of independence anc re-unification. What rendered 
the UPC even more of a threat to French rule, however, was the fact that the 
party had created—under the direction of its secretary-general, Um Nyobé— 
an impressive network of local committees throughout the territory. These 
committees were estimated even by the French administration to number 450 
in early 1955.12 

The seven years before 1955 also can be seen as a period in which the French 
and their local allies attempted to build viable alternatives to the UPC, and their 
manifest failure in this regard. Practically ell the political representatives in 
the Cameroun Assembly were members of parties that were essentially individual 
machines or ethnic associations. Even the French admitted that the UPC was 
the only Cameroun party that was national in scope. The two most important 
organizations apart from the UPC were the Blos Démocratique Camerounais (BDC) 
and the Union Sociale Camerounaise (USC): The latter grouping, led by 
Charles Okala, was restricted to the Mbam region in the centre of the territory, 
10. See Pierre Chauleur, ‘L’Industrialization du Cameroun et ses perspectives’, 
Industries et Travaux d’Outre-Mer, No. 13 (December 1954), p. 741. 

11. These points are fully discussed in V. T. Le Vine, The Cameroons: From Mandate 
to Independence (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1964); and David E. Gardinier, Cameroon: 
United Nations Challenge to French Policy (London, 1963). 

12. Pa Emeutes de Mai, White Paper of the French High Commission, Yaoundé, 1955, 
13. See the remarks of M. Watier, special French Representative to the Trusteeship 


Council in July 1962, printed in the report of the Eleventh Session, 447th Meeting, 
16 July 1952, p. 9. 
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because of the tendency of other Camerounian politicians allied with the 
Socialist Party in France, such as Jules Ninine and Paul Soppo Priso, to run as 
independents in the territory. The BDC was organized by Dr Louis-Paul 
Aujoulat, a European who held several ministerial and sub-ministerial posts 
in the French government during the Fourth Republic, and was closely allied 
with Léopold Senghor with whom he jointly directed the inter-territorial party, 
the Indépendants d’Outre-Mer (IOM). In the territory, however, the BDC— 
even on the admission of its adherents—-remained what is usually referred to as 
an ‘élite’ or ‘patron’ party, grouping a number of chiefs and aspiring intellectuals, 
but with little organization among the masses. Moreover, this party was 
limited to the South-Centre region and virtually absent from the dynamic 
Douala area.14 


The French Offensive, fanuary-May 1955 

At the end of 1954, the French were faced with the following critical situation 
overseas. They had recently suffered an humiliating defeat at Dien Bien Phu 
by the Vietminh. In Algeria, the war of liberation had been launched in 
November. In Cameroun the situation was beginning to look threatening. 
The former Governor (Soucadaux) had managed to keep a lid on the situation 
during the previous five years with a dash of force, a dash of corruption, and a 
lot of smiles and handshakes. Um Nyobé was in New York on yet another visit 
to the United Nations, where he had established his supremacy over all delegates 
the French had sent during the previous three years to argue their case. The 
resolutions being passed with increasing frequency by the Trusteeship Council 
and the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly demanding that France 
proceed with long overdue political reforms could not be disregarded much 
longer. The weakness, however, of the moderate parties in the territory meant 
that the democratization of the political system would only result in concrete 
gains for the UPC. This is how the new Governor appointed to replace 
Soucadaux at the end of 1954 summed up the situation: 


‘, .. it was necessary at all costs that this party which had not encountered 
until now any concerted opposition did not continue to spread like an oil- 
stain, intensifying its recruitment of adherents, developing the establishment 
of its local organisms, discrediting by a determined propaganda the totality of 
French work in Cameroun, and arriving thereby within a short space of time 
in confronting us with a situation contrary to the superior interests of the 
Territory. 

The solution of the problem appeared, moreover, of an extremely urgent 
nature: first, given the important organization of the UPC which indicated 
the possibility of a rapid extension in the following months; but also because 
of the inertia of the other parties . . . already in the Douala quarters and even 


14, See the BDC’s newspaper, Le Cameroun de demain, No. 16 (February 1953), p. 4. 
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“in certain villages particularly subjected to upéciste pressure, the adminis- 
trative cadres had been replaced by political organs.’ 


Cameroun had to be saved from ‘communist subversion’. In 1947 a similar 
decision had been made in the Ivory Coast, and Governor Péchoux was sent 
to deal with the RDA. Similar instances of the ‘strong man’ being dispatched 
to undertake a repressive campaign can be found throughout the post-war 
period in the French colonial empire: Admiral Thierry d’Argenlieu in Vietnam 
in 1946, Jean Hautecloque in Tunisia in 1952, etc. Now it was Cameroun’s 
turn. The person selected for this task was Roland Pré, then Director of 
the Commission on Modernization in the Overseas Ministry, and a man who 
had earlier made his reputation as a tough Governor in repressing the PDG 
in Guinea. From the moment of his arrival in the territory Roland Pré went 
on the offensive. He had a dual plan. First, reforms regarding African wage- 
rates, the discriminatory conditions of work for Camerounians in the civil 
service, the absence of local government institutions, were rapidly implemented. 
It can be argued that more attention was devoted to the accumulated social 
problems in southern Cameroun during the first six months of Roland Pré’s 
governorship than had occurred during the previous four and a half years of 
his predecessor. Coupled with this socio-economic policy, however, was a 
ruthless plan to uproot and destroy the UPC. The Governor toured the 
country organizing ‘seminars’ with chiefs and local administrators rallying them 
to participate actively in his campaign to suppress the UPC. The police and 
military forces in the territory were strengthened; the administrative and 
judicial harassment of the UPC intensifieé. Whereas the policy of Roland 
Pré’s predecessor was to disperse UPC militants to distant corners of the country 
—where they then proceeded to organize party committees and spread the 
‘upéciste’? doctrines—Roland Pré recalled them and concentrated them in 
Douala where they could be watched, contained and provoked into rash actions. 

Commensurate with the administration’s initiatives, however, was the sudden 
worsening of the economic situation, assisted by considerable alarmist propa- 
ganda from the European community: 


‘It is not an exaggeration to say that a wind of panic is blowing through 
Cameroun, that the future appears to the directors of many firms to be 
terribly uncertain. We hear it said every day now: “If it were possible to 
liquidate and leave we would leave because the situation is no longer tenable.”’ 
But it is impossible . . . it is impossible to sell and even to mortgage. A 
derisory price is offered for an establishment which cost considerable sums 
to build. Those who were able to sell in time were well-advised.’!® 


One significant development was the termiaation of a number of major infra- 
structural projects pursued under the FIDES programme. These included 


en Les Emeutes de Mat, p. 13. This translation and others in the article are by the 
author. 
16, Le Cameroun Libre, No. 495, 2ème quinzaire Mai, 1955, 
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the magnificent bridge over the Wouri river, the dam at Edea in the Sanaga 
Maritime, a road connecting Edea with Douala, and the modernization of the 
Douala port. Both white and black communities were affected. Many 
European-owned ancillary enterprises spawned by the development programme 
were forced to close; and the already considerable unemployment in Douala 
increased as a result of these terminations and foreclosures.1”7 On the UPC’s 
side, the dominant theme of the party’s pronouncements was to avoid reacting 
to the government’s provocations, to avoid giving the government the pretext 
to proceed with the crack-down it was preparing. However, as the repression 
increased and meetings of UPC committees were systematically banned or 
forcibly dispersed throughout the territory, the voices of the less cautious 
UPC leaders—especially those who had been deliberately brought to Douala 
by the administration, such as the then titular President of the party, Felix- 
Roland Moumié—became predominant. The choice which appeared to face 
the party was no longer between reacting to provocation or remaining calm, 
but rather of being deliberately snuffed out of existence or resisting the adminis- 
tration’s general offensive. 

In April 1955 UPC committees in the Bamileke area were attacked by counter- 
insurrection groups set up by the local chiefs at the instigation of the adminis- 
tration; and Um Nyobé and Vice-President Abel Kingué were roughed-up in 
this area while on speaking tours. In Mbanga in the Mungo, a local UPC 
committee announced that any further attempts by the administration to disperse 
its legally-constituted meetings would be forcibly resisted. On 22 May when 
the police attempted to disperse their meeting this resistance materialized. 
Between 23 and 30 May 1955 similar incidents multiplied, usually involving 
attacks by the police forces or anti~UPC groups on the UPC and resistance to 
these attacks by the latter and the rural and urban masses which supported the 
UPC. When a similar conflict occurred in Douala, the sub-proletariat of 
New-Beli—as it had done ten years previously—erupted into widespread 
rioting. Roland Pré was ready. His forces hunted and tracked down UPC 
and USCC militants, whether or not they were implicated in the events. Those 
who were unluckily caught in the distant villages or bush never managed to see 
the inside of a prison. One section of the UPC leadership crossed the border 
into the British Cameroons, while another went underground to join Um 
Nyobé. He had returned to his native Sanaga Maritime before these events, 
having apparently disagreed with the decision by some elements of the party to 
meet Roland Pré’s concerted use of force with their own poorly-prepared 
resistance groups. This splitting of the UPC into an internal and an exile 
fraction was to have significant consequences in later years, as the exiled wing 
tended to adopt a more radical stance on most issues. The following discussion 


17. See R. Diziain and A. Cambon, Etude sur la population du quartier New Bell a 
Doudla. Office de la Recherche Scientifique et Technique Outre Mer, 1956, pp. 18 and 
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will be largely concerned with developments involving the party’s internal 
clandestine organization. 


Aftermath of the riots, 1955-56 

In July 1955, at Roland Pré’s request, the UPC was banned by the French 
Government. This decision was preceded, perhaps facilitated, by the decision 
of the RDA’s Comité de Coordination in Conakry, Guinea, earlier that month 
to expel the UPC and the Nigérien and Senegalese sections of the party for 
failing to follow Houphouét-Boigny’s change in policy (repli stratégique) in 
1950. The administration’s argument—accepted by most commentators— 
that the May 1955 events were the first stage in a deliberate plan of insurrection 
is belied not only by the information uncovered in the author’s researches,1® 
but also by the nature of developments in Cameroun during the nineteen 
months which elapsed between these events and the next instance of armed 
conflict in December 1956. With the UPC forced underground the govern- 
ment continued the other strand of its policy since January 1955, that is, the 
implementation of social and economic reforms and the gradual devolution of 
some measure of political power to the moderate and conservative forces in the - 
territory. The government was hoping to repeat in Cameroun a performance 
similar to that which was occurring in Togoland.1® Much to its surprise, 
however, there emerged a wave of nationalism among non-upéciste elements in 
the territory with an insistent tone that had long been associated with the 
UPC. In January 1956 André-Marie Mbida defeated Dr Aujoulat in the 
elections for the French National Assembly, by riding the wave of this non-UPC 
nationalism within the South-Centre circumscription which had largely re- 
mained on the sidelines of the anti-colonial struggle since 1949. Shortly 
thereafter, Paul Soppo Priso, the very successful Douala businessman who had 
been elected to the territorial Assembly in 1954 with open UPC support, 
emerged to champion this moderate or ‘constitutional’ nationalism. In June 
1956 Soppo Priso organized the Mouvement d’Union Nationale—hereafter 
‘National Union’—which succeeded in grouping a wide spectrum of moderate 
opinion in the territory. There were two major socio-economic formations 
supporting this intensified non-upéciste nationalism. The first was the 
emerging bourgeois elements in the territory, some of whom were on the 


18. The author’s day by day, blow by blow dissection of these events cannot be repeated 
here; it draws on a wide range of documents in addition to interviews with eye-witnesses 
and a number of important French officials involved: the former Minister for Overseas 
France, Robert Buron, the Cameroun Governor, Roland Pré, the Geographer and 
Administrator, R. Diziain, the Director of Political Affairs in the Overseas Ministry 
(present in Cameroun during the riots), Léon Pignon, and several others. See ‘Radical 
Nationalism in Cameroun’, op. cit., pp. 232~78. 

19. In June 1955, the nationalist Togolese party, the Comité d’ Unité Togolaise, boycotted 
the elections aimed at electing a new territorial Assembly to implement the limited 
autonomy made possible by a special French law of 16 April 1955. The conservative 
parties returned to the Assembly promptly procceded to demand an end to the trusteeship 
system on the basis of the new statute, and for the integration of Togoland into the French 
Union. The United Nations subsequently refused to sanction this charade. 
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verge of rallying to the UPC before the government’s offensive in early 1955. 
These entrepreneurial, civil service and commercial employee groups now 
openly declared their support for rapid progress towards independence—and 
against the limited autonomy possible under the proposed Loi-Cadre of 1956— 
and the elimination of the stratum of Europeans dominating their respective 
fields. The second group supporting Soppo Priso’s movement included the 
numerous planters, clerks and transporters in the cocoa-growing area severely 
affected by the rapid drop in cocoa prices in 1955-56 and by the failure of the 
administration to act decisively in the face of the crisis. 

By the last quarter of 1956 it looked as if the National Union would succeed 
in its opposition to the French Loi-Cadre of political reforms, its demand for 
an amnesty for persons arrested during the May 1955 events, and the lifting 
of the ban on the UPC. But the French still had two cards to play. Despite 
the defection of much of the non-upéciste south to join the underground UPC in 
demanding the implementation’s of Cameroun’s right—under the trusteeship 
system—to accede to independence, the French still had the unshaken support 
of the Islamic Fulani north. To shift the balance in its favour it was now 
necessary to win the Centre back to its customary position of collaboration with 
the colonial government. Despite Mbida’s invective against French colonial 
rule during the January 1956 elections, with the emergence of his chief—and 
ethnic—rival, Soppo Priso, in the camp of the nationalists, he was induced to 
fish in other waters. The strong Catholic implantation among the Beti people 
in the centre, and the more cohesive nature of Beti society compared with most 
southern ethnic groups, facilitated Mbida’s complete volte~face. With a 
voting majority won over to resisting the loose alliance of the National Union 
and the UPC, the administration simply reneged on its earlier promise to grant 
an amnesty that would have enabled the upécistes to participate in the elections 
of 23 December for a new Assembly in the country. On 18 and 19 December 
1956, electricity wires, roads and railway lines were cut at points connecting 
the Sanaga Maritime with Douala and Yaoundé. The ‘Kamerun’ rebellion 
had begun.?° 

When the moderate nationalists realized that they were going to be thrown 
into the political wilderness along with the UPC if they carried out their threat 
to boycott the elections, they reversed their stand and decided to participate, 
but were subsequently much too weak to challenge successfully the North-Centre 
alliance in the Assembly. With the continued impotence of this moderate 
wing (the Groupe des Huit), the intensification of the UPC’s guerrilla struggle, 
20. ‘Kamerun’ was the German name for their colony between 1884 and 1914, Begin- 
ning in the mid-1950s, it came to be used increasingly by the upécistes in place of the 
French word ‘Cameroun’ for a variety of reasons: it was a symbolic act of defiance against 
the French and the Cameroun conservatives; it was a striking manifestation of the reunifi- 
cation idea; and it constituted part of the ‘myth’ of a national entity arbitrarily sundered 
in two by the French and British colonialists which it was now the duty of the nationalists 


to resurrect. See R. A. Joseph, ‘The German Question in French Cameroun, 1919-39’, 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, forthcoming, 
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and the demonstrated instability of the first Prime Minister, André-Marie 
Mbida, it was only a question of time before the real power in this conservative 
alliance came to the fore. In February 1958, the recently-appointed Governor, 
Jean Ramadier, engineered the replacement of Mbida by the Northerner 
Ahmadu Ahidjo, a man notable until then for the little impact he had made in 
Cameroun politics, or as a representative in Paris. The way was now clear for 
the granting of independence on 1 January 1960 to the very forces in the country 
which had most opposed the struggle for independence during the previous 
fifteen years. 


The reluctant rebellion, 1956-58 

As has been argued, there are compelling reasons for rejecting the commonly- 
held thesis that the May 1955 incidents were essentially an insurrection launched 
by the UPC for the purpose of overthrowing French colonial rule. A corollary 
of this rejected thesis is that the UPC rebellion of May 1955 simply continued 
after the party suffered a defeat in this its first encounter: 


‘Soon thereafter the executive secretary Reuben Um Nyobé, and his close 
associate and head of the youth wing, Theodore Mayi Matip, initiated a 
guerrilla-type campaign among their fellow Bassa in the Nyong-et-Kelle 
division. ’2! 


In fact, during the year and a half after being forced underground, the UPC was 
involved in setting up a clandestine organization and trying to obtain the 
reinstatement of its legal status, and was detinitely not conducting a ‘guerrilla- 
type campaign’, As further proof of this is the fact that during this period not 
a single incident of armed attack by the party could be discovered.”2 Instead of 
talking of a continuum of insurrection beginning in April-May 1955, it is more 
correct to distinguish certain steps in the turn to violence by the UPC. First, 
there was the general political, judicial and military offensive directed by 
Governor Roland Pré in early 1955 which triggered-off a series of riots, as well 
as attempts at resistance by UPC groups. There then followed the aftermath 
of the May events when a number of political formations in the territory jostled 
to fill the political vacuum, and achieve the position of interlocuteurs valables 
to negotiate political reforms with the French authorities. During this period 
the UPC hoped to regain its legal status, but was out-manoeuvred by the French 
and their local allies. The third step came with the decision by certain UPC 
groups to take the initiative and order the boycott and sabotage of the December 
1956 elections through direct action. 

21. Johnson, ‘ Union des Populations du Cameroun in Rebellion’, pp. 673-74. 

22. ‘The only significant disturbances during this period were an attack by groups of 
Bulu people on Bamileke merchants in Sangme!ima in April 1956, and the burning of 
cars and houses in Douala at the time of the November 1956 municipal elections, neither 
of which incidents were attributed by contemporary commentators to the UPC. See 


La Presse du Cameroun, 19-21 May 1956 and 24 November 1956; and Le Cameroun 
Libre, No. 508, ler quinzaine décembre 1955, 
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At a party meeting on 2 and 3 December at Makai, the formation of the 
party’s military organization, the Comité National d’Organization, and a policy 
condoning attacks on UPC opponents, were authorized. But the strategy 
regarding what actions, if any, party militants should take with respect to the 
forthcoming elections was still undetermined. Between 7 and 9 December in 
Kumba (British Cameroons), a meeting of the UPC’s youth wing was held 
under the direction of one of the party’s vice-presidents, Abel Kingué. Accord- 
ing to documents seized during the course of police operations on 21 December 
1956, a number of resolutions were debated at the meeting, including one 
calling on the party’s sections to abstain from the elections of 23 December 
‘dans la calme et la sécurité’. At one point during the debates, a party delegate 
from the Wouri region, Vincent Ndjog, supported by representatives from the 
various regions of Cameroun, made the following appeal: 


‘The present situation is very serious after Soppo Priso’s change in position 
which was revealed at the last Congress of the National Union in Ebolowa... 
If our centres observe the total boycott calmly... What will result? A 
striking victory for the colonialists and their valets. Our legitimate national 
aspirations will then be forever stifled. There remains one solution, one 
single one for getting out of the impasse and overcoming the danger. We 
must sabotage, massacre the voting booths. That is the duty of the sections 
and committees, each in its own region.’ 


The suggestion of Vincent Ndjog was reported to have been adopted by a 
significant majority of the delegates. 

In addition to the acts of physical sabotage mentioned above, the UPC- 
initiated violence of December 1956 involved the assassination of two non-UPC 
candidates in the elections, Dr Delangué and Mr Samuel Mpouma, as well 
as the burning of houses belonging to UPC opponents. From 20 December 
the French carried out military operations in the Sanaga Maritime where all 
these incidents had occurred, resulting in a large number of deaths.24 Yet, most 
significantly, during the nine months following the December incidents there 
was a very low level of overt terrorist activities in the Sanaga Maritime. Willard 
Johnson correctly attributes this situation to several factors: Um Nyobé’s prime 
concern with organization, the degree of control he exercised over the maquis, 
the extent of his support among the people, and ‘his personal displeasure with 
unnecessary bloodshed”. Um Nyobé consequently gave instructions to his 
men ‘to avoid all contact with the military and the guards in order to’ pursue 
the organizational efforts without being disturbed.’2¢ 
23. Cited in La Presse du Cameroun, 24 and 25 December 1956, Seealso Afrique France 
Presse-~Special Outre-Mer, 25-6 December 1956, 

24, The estimates of the number of deaths which resulted vary significantly, from 
twenty to ninety-six to several hundreds. 


25. Johnson, The Cameroon Federation, p. 355. 
26. Ibid. 
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In addition to consolidating the party’s implantation in the Sanaga Maritime, 
Um Nyobé’s main priority was that of attempting to negotiate with the French 
representatives and Cameroun government a modus vivendi which would enable 
the party to re-emerge into public life. On 9 May 1957, the ‘Cameroun State 
under Trusteeship’ came into existence. André-Marie Mbida was appointed 
by High Commissioner Pierre Messmer to head the first Cameroun Government, 
an appointment which received the approval of the new Legislative Assembly. 
In response to communications passed on to the UPC’s Secretary-General from 
Messmer, Um Nyobé set forward his views regarding the basis for a dialogue 
between the interested parties in an open letter of 30 May 1957, entitled 
‘Les vraies solutions pour une détente politique et morale’.2? According to 
the French journalist, Georges Chaffard, the questions raised by Um 
Nyobé’s missive were beyond the High Commissioner’s authority to answer 
because they required new commitments fram the French Government itself. 
Messmer is therefore reported to have given a dilatory response to the 
letter,”8 

In the May 1957 document, Um Nyobé put forward a number of demands to 
the authorities: first, that an amnesty be declared for the May 1955 and Decem- 
ber 1956 incidents; second, that the notion of a ‘Cameroun State under Trustee- 
ship’ be abandoned as self-contradictory; and third, that a ‘solemn declaration’ 
be made by the French Government ‘regarding the recognition of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Kamerun’. In making the latter point, the UPC 
leader stressed that the independence of ‘Kamerun’ would not imply the de- 
parture of the French nor the elimination of the ‘French imprint’ in the new 
state. A further demand made in this document was for the abrogation of the 
decree of 13 July 1955 banning the UPC, in view of the continued political 
vacuum in the territory. What is most surprising about the document, and 
justifies (along with other factors) regarding the UPC rebellion under 
Um Nyobé’s direction as reluctant both in its motivations and its scope, is 
the amount of attention devoted by the Secretary-General to condemning the 
use of force. He stated that ‘pacification’ by paratroopers only led to deaths, 
hatred and the digging of a wider trench between Cameroun and France. 
He also expressed his willingness to help prevent any form of vengeance—from 
whatever quarter it might come—and promised his party’s cooperation in 
maintaining public order after the achievement of a political settlement. Then, 


27. This document is available in extracts in Interafrique-Presses, No. 117, 20 June 1957; 
or in tote in Les vraies solutions pour une détente politique et morale au Kamerun (Paris: 
Inter-Compos Montmartre, 1957). The archives on the period of armed struggle are 
not available and are unlikely to be available—if ever—for some time to come. Hereafter, 
the approach that will be used will be to examine developments during this period from 
the perspective of the UPC Secretary-General, discussing his actions in view of the 
political and military circumstances of his party’s struggle after 1956. Since Um Nyobé 
maintained a high level—in quantity and quality—of political writings in the maquis, 
such an approach enables us to gain insights into his personal character and concerns 
while directing our main attention to the desperaze struggle of his party. 

28. Les Carnets Secrets de la Décolonisation Française, Vol, II (Paris: Calmann-Levy, 
1967), pp. 373-74. 
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in the strongest terms, he-voiced his desire to achieve a negotiated solution 
with the authorities: 


“In spite of the policy of denying our most elementary rights, in spite of the 
ban which has weighed for more than two years on an important fraction of 
public opinion, we have not ceased multiplying constructive suggestions for 
reaching a negotiated solution to the Kamerunian problem. To these peaceful 
demonstrations—which could not be more conciliatory~-the French authori- 
ties have responded with silence, with scorn when not with insults. The 
atmosphere has become progressively envenomed to the point at which we find 
ourselves today.’ 


During the course of 1957 the political situation worsened from the stand- 
point of both the UPC and the French. The French had succeeded in their 
plan of devolving political autonomy onto a Prime Minister and an Assembly 
favourable to their continued presence and influence. They therefore hoped 
that the UPC would come to realize the futility of its campaign for immediate 
independence. The French, however, were themselves confronted with the 
problem of having hoisted into power a Prime Minister who was proving to be 
‘plus royaliste que le roi’. Not only was Mbida making it quite plain that he 
was against a full amnesty being granted to the UPC, but he also declared before 
the French National Assembly in April 1957 that Cameroun lacked the political 
and economic maturity for independence, a stage which should therefore be 
postponed for another ten years, Within the country, despite the deliberate 
refraining of the UPC from violent activities, the Prime Minister was uncompro- 
mising in his opposition to the nationalists. 

On 13 July 1957, exactly two years after the banning of the UPC, Um Nyobé 
transmitted identical dossiers containing his proposals for a dialogue between 
the UPC and the authorities to the High Commissioner and the Prime Minister. 
Their refusal to make a satisfactory response to his initiative incited the party 
leader to issue a ‘new warning’ to the authorities in September 1957. From 
this point onwards, the guerrilia organization established by Um Nyobé in 
the Sanaga Maritime was to undertake actions under his close direction. 
According to the UN Visiting Mission of 1958, beginning in September 1957 
‘UPC adherents in the region . . . returned after a long period of relative quiet 
to organized acts of terrorism and plunder against whole villages as well as 
individual African chiefs.”?® The attacks were concentrated in two subdivisions 
of the Sanaga Maritime, Eseka and Ngambe, and reportedly resulted in 44 
deaths, 55 wounded and 61 kidnapped. The most detailed report on the 
Sanaga Maritime maguis under Um Nyobé so far available is unfortunately 
that provided by the same individual who was directing French military opera- 
tions in the region, Colonel J. Lamberton.®® Nevertheless, Lamberton is not 


29. UN Trusteeship Council, T. 1427, Report on the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under French Administration, 23 January 1959, p. 48. 
30. For note 30, see next page. 
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as unreliable a source as one would immediately expect since he was less 
concerned in this particular report with putting forward French propaganda 
than with giving a military account of the rebellion and counter-insurgency. 
Moreover, Lamberton’s inevitable bias was partly counter-balanced by his 
obvious respect for the political and military leadership of Ruben Um 
Nyobé. 

According to Lamberton, the main targets of UPC attacks were the active 
opponents of the party, especially the chiefs and private individuals working on 
behalf of the administration. The attacks were not, as originally believed, 
the settlement of personal vendettas, but ‘concerted political acts of violence’. 
Furthermore, the execution of these attacks was carefully based on decisions 
by popular tribunals organized by the party which were then implemented by 
the party’s para-military formations. Each guerrilla movement develops a 
structure to suit the particular political circumstances of its struggle; and 
Lamberton’s analysis—based on documents seized during military operations 
as well as information extorted from captured guerrillas—is worth citing as it 
throws some light on the politico-military aims of Um Nyobé: 


‘With realism, Um Nyobé seemed committed to establishing a territorial 
basis for an insurrectionary government: to accomplish this it was sufficient 
to eliminate the French administration . . . to substitute for it the real authority 
of the Executive Committee of the UPC; to usurp to its detriment the confi- 
dence and submission of the population and their traditional chiefs; to replace 
the official legislation by a revolutionary legislation: ‘Birth certificates, 
marriage certificates, death certificates are henceforth issued by the Central 
Committee of the UPC. So also are the contracts and agreements in property 
transactions, . .” 

This hypothesis had the advantage of elucidating the totality of the activities 
of the UPC and the CNO in the Bassa region: the attacks aimed at destroying 
all opposition; the hierarchical structure of the UPC with its comités de base, 
its comités centraux, its departmental sections constituting an administrative 
organization; the CNO finally with its para-military formations, its tribunals, 
its intelligence and propaganda service, represents the police apparatus of 
the executive organ. This explains the fact that the rebels avoided all en- 
counters with the forces of order, obeying the instructions proscribing acts 
of sabotage as well as attacks against Europzans, because it was less a question 
of destroying the legitimate authority than of leading it gradually to lose 
interest in Bassa problems which would be settled among Bassa. At a later 
date, Um Nyobé would have been in a position to declare the effective dis- 
solution (décheance) of the administration in the Sanaga Maritime and would 

30. La Pacification de la Sanaga Maritime (Cameroun Decembre 1957—fanvier 1959, 


Centre Militaire d’Information et de Spécializatior. pour Outre-Mer 1960. The follow- 
ing discussion is based on pages 5 to 8 of this report. 
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thereby set an example of a fraction of the territory liberated by its own means 
from foreign oppression,”*! 


In August 1957 a determined attempt at mediation was made by Bishop 
Thomas Mongo, himself a Bassa like Um Nyobé. After talks with the High 
Commissioner, Monsignor Mongo met with Um Nyobé in the maquis. Yet, 
despite subsequent meetings with both parties, the Bishop failed to establish 
the basis for a direct dialogue between the High Commissioner and the UPC 
leader. Quite significantly, Prime Minister Mbida stayed on the sidelines of 
these exchanges. The most fundamental disagreement between the French 
and the nationalists derived from the latter’s insistence on the role they had to 
play in the transfer of power which was precluded by the fact that the French 
were then speeding up the devolution of internal autonomy onto Mbida’s 
Government and the Cameroun Assembly. In September 1957, as discussed _ 
above, the UPC was involved in guerrilla activities which for the first time 
could be attributed to the personal direction of Um Nyobé. If during the 
previous nine months the party’s Secretary-General was concerned with estab- 
lishing a counter-military and administrative structure, working to hold the 
increasingly fractious party leadership together, and setting forward proposals 
for a détente, what, it must be asked, induced him to unleash these armed 
attacks ? 

On 27 August 1957 Um Nyobé put his signature to a long document entitled 
‘L’Amitié Franco-Kamerunaise en Danger: Alerte à l’opinion kamerunaise 
et mondiale’,** which, in addition to being very explicit on the party’s views on 
a number of issues, was also one of the most eloquent he ever wrote. The 
shifting tone of this declaration—from defiance to pleading back to indignation— 
reflects the mental conflicts of a man forced by circumstances to pursue a 
course of action he would prefer to have avoided. After a review of develop- 
ments in the territory since 1955, he cited the favourable response of certain 
‘third force’ Camerounians such as Dr Tchungui to his July proposals for a 
political and moral détente in the territory. The French are then criticized 
for hiding behind the empty institutions they had set up in the territory and for 
failing to carry out recent resolutions of the UN Trusteeship Council and the 
General Assembly for the restoration of a ‘normal political life’ in Cameroun, 
and the granting of an amnesty in order ‘to create a climate of total confidence 
in the territory’. Nevertheless, although Um Nyobé had often criticized the 
limited political autonomy enjoyed by the Cameroun government, for the first 
time he showed a softening of this line of argument. In two sentences which 
he himself underlined, he cited two victories of the ‘Kamerunian nationalists’ 
in their struggle against the Loi-Cadre: the fact that ‘Kamerun’ was now a state 


31. IJbid.,p.8. For further discussions of the complex political structure of the Sanaga 
Maritime maquis organized by Um Nyobé, see G. Chaffard, op. cit., p. 378, 

32. The complete document is reprinted in the newspaper of the Camerounian inde- 
pendent radical, Dr Bebey~Eyidi, L’ Opinion au Cameroun, No. 32, 23 September 1957. 
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‘which henceforth precludes any further attempts, indeed any idea, of inte- 
grating our country into the French Empire’; and the fact that information 
furnished by the French Government itself to the UN Trusteeship Council 
enabled the latter to pass a resolution recognizing the destiny of the Cameroun 
people to be independent. In short, Um Nyobé was clearly hinting that 
significant steps towards a political settlement had been made by the French 
authorities. But settlement with whom? Certainly not the UPC. While it 
was true that the continued existence underground of the banned UPC move- 
ment was forcing the French to speed up the time-table of political advance in 
Cameroun, the French clearly did not intend, or expect, that it would be the 
nationalists who would benefit from these concessions. 

The apparent reason for Um Nyobé’s launching of armed attacks in September 
1957 was the need to dissuade the French frcm transferring further power to 
Mbida’s Government. But the part of this August document which suggests 
an additional answer to the question why, in a month’s time, the UPC resorted 
to armed attacks is where Um Nyobé described the military operations being 
jointly conducted by the French authorities and the Cameroun Government 
in the Sanaga Maritime. He strongly criticized the use of chefs de canton to 
oppress the people, the establishment of ‘torture camps’ in the region, and the 
crimes committed by the ‘so-called self-defense groups’. It must be remem- 
bered that until this time, August 1957, the UPC had been credited by all 
observers with avoiding violent clashes. Mereover, if the main ‘attacks and 
provocations’ were being undertaken by para-military groups under the direc- 
tion of administratively-appointed chiefs, further light is thrown on Lamberton’s 
report that the September 1957 incidents largely involved attacks on such 
individuals, Indeed, Um Nyobé clearly warned the authorities to avoid the 
‘irreparable’ in the territory by stopping the terror, arrests and imprisonments, 
the attacks on the UPC and especially the policy of ‘oppositions africaines’, 
that is, using Camerounians to fight Camerounians especially along tribal lines. 

If, however, it was Um Nyobé’s plan to win control of the Sanaga Maritime 
mainly through administrative and political means, the French were neither 
willing to accept this de facto removal of a section of the territory from under 
their control, nor to permit the clandestine UPC the use of a sanctuary from 
which it could continue to base its demands to participate in the transfer of 
power. There was, of course, another force responsible for the political 
evolution of Cameroun, namely, the United Nations. After several frustrating 
years of trying to get the UN to intervene actively to secure the implementations 
of its resolutions regarding this trust territory, Um Nyobé was able to summon 
up a final appeal to this phlegmatic body in his August 1957 declaration: 


‘United Nations, you who are about to convene an extraordinary General 
Assembly to deliberate on the fate of an independent and sovereign Hungary, 
consider that in the Kamerun under international trusteeship, for which you 
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are entirely responsible, patriots who only demand the loyal application of 
your Charter are massacred and tortured. Your attention has been publicly 
and fully drawn during the course of the eleventh session of your General 
Assembly to the Kamerunian drama and a commission of inquiry has been 
requested by Kamerunian representatives into this drama. What proof of 
the implementation of your recommendations will France give you during 
the twelfth session of your General Assembly? Are you going to give the 
impression that priority in your consideration belongs to those who can 
defend themseives rather than to those who are only armed with the basic 
‘rights and principles which are the raison d’être of your Organization ?” 


Power to the anti-nationalists 

After Mbida’s change of heart in 1956, the French were delighted to have a 
loyal interlocuteur valable emerge as Cameroun’s first Prime Minister, especially 
since Mbida was able to form a conservative alliance between the centre and the 
north. But once in office, Mbida’s priorities were no longer exactly those of his 
French mentors. First, he did not have to be subjected to questioning in the 
United Nations on internal policy in Cameroun as were the French authorities. 
Second, while the main concerns of the French were to achieve a political settle- 
ment in Cameroun which did not threaten their economic interests, or force a 
pace of political change they were unwilling to concede, the concerns of Mbida 
went beyond these. He, and the members of his conservative alliance, wanted 
to ensure that it would be they who would benefit from every step in the transfer 
of power. Such a situation was far from certain in 1957, Indeed, not only 
was the small number of moderate nationalists in the Assembly an incorrect 
representation of their true support in the country but, in view of the very real 
political vacuum in the territory, the re-emergence of the UPC into the legal 
political arena would have meant a significant shift in the balance of power away 
from the conservatives. Finally, Mbida had to rely on the northern repre- 
sentatives for the bulk of his support in the Assembly. However, although this 
loose northern grouping shared Mbida’s anti-UPC attitude, its members had 
interests which seriously conflicted with those of the more educated and 
Christianized southern politicians, including Mbida. Indeed, it may have been 
this latter scission which precipitated Mbida’s downfall in February 1958.3 

In November 1957 Mbida sought to seize the initiative in the political crisis in 
the country. On the 9th of that month he made a speech in Um Nyobé’s 
home village in the Sanaga Maritime, Boumnyebel, in which he issued an 
ultimatum to the UPC. The clandestine party members were given ten days 
in which to surrender or face the consequences. It was promised that those 
who surrendered and had only committed minor offences would be pardoned, 
while severe penalties would be inflicted on the others. The ultimatumwas, 
predictably, a failure. However, as subsequently became ASN 


33. Personal communication from J-F. Bayart. 
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once more playing the parliamentary game he had handled so ably in 1956. 
The very month of the ‘ultimatum’ the French Council of the Republic was 
examining an amnesty bill for the UPC which Mbida strongly opposed. By 
declaring an ultimatum he knew beforehand the UPC would be little induced to 
accept, Mbida manoeuvred the nationalists into appearing as the intransigent 
and unconciliating party. Although the Prime Minister lost face in the territory 
by his failure to entice or frighten UPC adherents into surrendering, he did 
succeed in having the Council of the Republic amend the bill to permit 
individual acts of pardon rather than a general amnesty. This amended bill 
was subsequently approved by the French National Assembly in February 1958. 

The temporary victory by Mbida did not delay his inevitable fall from power, 
but it represented a more significant defeat for those who sought to bring about 
a political settlement to the conflicts in the territory. At the end of 1957 there 
was a considerable increase in the number of French military forces in the 
Sanaga Maritime, the implementation of a vigorous policy of arrests, the re- 
grouping of villagers into fortified groups, and the declaration of a ‘pacification 
zone’ in which the systematic and no doubt brutal decimation of the rebels took 
place. In December 1957, in a long communiqué to the press, Um Nyobé 
attacked all aspects of this anti-UPC campaign and especially the apparent 
belief of Mbida and the French authorities that the only way to settle the 
conflict was to force the UPC leaders to adopt Houphouet-Boigny’s repli 
stratégique of 1950 and renounce their nationalist views.” As the UPC leader 
retorted, the UPC was not simply fighting for an end to the repression—in 
which case it would do anything to be re-legalized—but for the national libera- 
tion of the country. He then repeated the proposals he had made to Monsignor 
Mongo for a political détente: the suppression of mercenary bands, the withdrawal 
of French military troops, the end of harassment by the judiciary, amnesty, and 
political negotiations between the UPC and the French Government. By this 
time, however, Um Nyobé’s proposals and entreaties were falling on deaf ears 
for, confident in their possession of greater fire-power, the French had little 
interest in giving the UPC leader his negotiated exit from the maquis. 
Um Nyobé might well have reflected with bitterness on his long campaign to 
keep his party from pursuing a course of armed struggle, especially such past 
remarks as the following made in 1952: 


‘With respect to the argument according to which we must have arms to 
gain our liberty, we answer that that is dépassé... The fundamental rights 
which we are demanding and the independence towards which we are reso- 
lutely marching are no longer things to be conquered by armed struggled.’ 


In September 1958, after attempts by Um Nyobé to convince fellow UPC 
leaders in Douala that further armed struggle was futile, his hiding-place was 


ions Excerpts of this document are reprinted in Interafrique-Presse, No. 140, 17 January 


35. For note 35, see next page, 
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apparently revealed to the authorities by elements within the party. It is 
widely believed that Um Nyobé, like Ché Guevara more recently, was captured 
alive but wounded, and the decision was subsequently made to liquidate him. 
Whatever the truth of these allegations, shortly after the death of the UPC 
leader, some three thousand guerrillas in the Sanaga Maritime laid down their 
weapons. But the ending of Um Nyobé’s maquis was not the final chapter in 
the UPC rebellion as a far more extensive insurrectionary stage emerged through- 
out the south after 1958, linked with a social revolution among the Bamileke 
people. After the United Nations took the unprecedented step in 1959—with 
the vigorous support of the United States—to agree to the ending of the 
Cameroun trusteeship without requiring new elections, the French were able to 
devolve power onto their Camerounian Bao Dai, Ahmadu Ahidjo. They were also 
able to act more freely against the nationalist rebels on the basis of their military 
agreements with the independent Cameroun Government. To be certain, 
having conceded independence, they were no longer repressing an anti-colonial 
movement, but simply coming to the assistance of a beleaguered ally! 

To return to the point raised at the outset of this paper, the modern political 
state of Cameroun has arisen not so much as the realization of a national con- 
sciousness uniting diverse peoples into one movement against the colonial 
power—as was the case in most African countries—but out of the suppression 
of such a movement. In short, it was on the basis of struggling against the 
most politicized sections of its own population that the independent Cameroun 
state established its authority. In mid-1959, therefore, it became a crime in 
Cameroun to commit acts of such a nature ‘to endanger Cameroun unity’.?¢ 
The abnormality of having not only to derive its legitimacy from the armed force 
of the colonial power, but also of having to destroy both radical and moderate 
exponents of the profound nationalist sentiments which took root in post-war 
Cameroun, resulted inexorably in the establishment of a police state. In 1963, 
while discussing a new law under consideration, President Ahidjo declared: 
‘Henceforth, the same degree of gravity is recognized in acts which menace the 
national institutions as infractions committed against the security of the 
State. . .°37 The national institutions would include, of course, the Office of 
the President, the single-party of the President, the branches and instruments 
35. ‘Rapport présenté au deuxième congrès statutaire de l’Union des Populations du 
Cameroun le 29 septembre 1952 par Ruben Um Nyobé, Secrétaire-Général du Mouve- 


ment’ (UPC brochure), p. 30. According to A. G. Hopkins, ‘In West Africa political 
leaders were “agitators”; they were never forced to become “terrorists”’, An Economic 
History of West Africa (London, 1973), p. 269. I would argue that in French West 
Africa many political leaders ceased agitating in order to avoid becoming terrorists. In 
Cameroun—as in Vietnam and Algeria—they chose differently. 

36. ‘Note sur la Répression au Kamerun’, ‘Les Temps Modernes, No. 165, November 
1959, p. 947. The legal aspects of the consolidation of Ahidjo’s dictatorial rule are 
discussed most fully in A. Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de Décision dans les Institutions Camer- 
ounaises’, thèse de doctorat, Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques, Université 
de Paris, 1970. 

37. Stated in a Press Conference on 2 July 1963, and cited in La Presse du Cameroun, 
29 October 1963. 
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of his government, including the Army, Gendarmerie, Military Tribunals, etc. 
In effect, the de facto abolition of ‘politics’ in Cameroun was now to be rendered 
de jure, as one paragraph from the draconian law, 60 PJL-ANF of 1963, demon- 
strated in the new ‘crimes’ it covered: 


‘, .. incitement to prevent the execution of the laws, decrees, regulations or 
orders of the public authority, impairing the respect due to the public authori- 
ties, incitement to hatred against the government of the Federal Republic or 
the Federated States, participation in an act of subversion directed against 
the authorities and the laws of the Republic or the Federated States, the 
issuance or propagation of mendacious reports, news or rumours likely to 
endanger the public authorities . . .”38 


In short, total ‘political integration’ was instituted by force of law. 

Today, as in countries with similar régimes, pervasive fear and war-weariness 
among the masses and intellectuals conspire tə create a semblance of stability. 
But habits die hard, especially among rulers who come to power by their access 
to greater armed force, and continue to rely on the untramelled exercise of it. 
The post-war generation of nationalist leaders in Cameroun are now dead, 
permanently exiled, or have been obliged to abandon politics and be ‘integrated’ 
into the new order. It remains to be seen which of the two main traditions in 
their modern political history the emerging Camerounian generation will 
choose to honour: the glorious but only partly successful anti-colonial struggle 
of Ruben Um Nyobé, or the less glorious but more successful neo-colonial rule 
of Ahmadu Ahidjo.®° 


38. Cited in La Presse du Cameroun, 25 October 1963. For a discussion of the power 
of the Cameroun authorities to ‘define absolutely and arbitrarily what is legal and what is 
subversive’, see J-F, Bayart, ‘One-Party Government’, pp. 137-8. 

39. No satisfactory analysis of the economic structure of contemporary Cameroun, and 
its continued domination by French interests—national and private—exists. Some idea 
of the reality of the situation can be obtained from Philippe Hugon, Analyse du Sous- 
Développement en Afrique Noire: L’Exemple de Economie du Cameroun (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1968); and the turgid orthodox Marxist study by David Kom, 
Le Cameroun: Essai d’ Analyse Economie Politique (Paris: Editions Sociales, 1971). 


SHOTS FOR A BLACK REPUBLIC? 
SIMON RATSHOSA AND BOTSWANA NATIONALISM 


by Q. N. PARSONS 


A RECENT ARTICLE IN African Affairs on the ‘survival’ of chieftaincy in Botswana 
began with the assertion that colonial rule removed ‘the constant threat of 
revolt or assassination’ from the Chieftaincies of the Bechuanaland Protectorate.+ 
This present article will suggest the contrary—that, far from removing it, the 
colonial period saw the resurgence of just that ‘threat’, and that the most 
prominent threateners or agents of revolt, armed as well as unarmed, were the 
‘new men’ produced within the colonial situation of ‘tribalism’.? The revolts 
of the Westernized aristocracy against Tswana monarchy in the early colonial 
period are described elsewhere.” The revolt against chieftaincy in the late 
colonial period continues today among the ruling nationalists of the Republic 
of Botswana.4 This article concerns itself with the neglected middle colonial 
petiod—a period punctuated by two sensational assassination attempts on the 
lives of the two most significant chiefs. On 18 June 1916, Chief Seepapitso I of 
the BaNgwaketse was assassinated in the town kgotla (forum) at Kanye. On 
5 April 1926, Chief Tshekedi Khama of the BamaNgwato survived an attempted 
assassination in his kgotla at Serowe. In both cases the would-be assassins, 
Moiyapitso and the Ratshosa brothers, were among the most highly educated 
people of any colour in the Protectorate. 

This tentative case study of the political ideas of Simon Ratshosa (1883-1939) 
goes beyond suggestion of the possible motives for the hasty and abortive 


Neil Parsons has taught at the University of Zambia since 1971. His doctoral thesis on 
Botswana history between 1895 and 1923 was accepted at the University of Edinburgh 
in 1973, This article was presented as a paper to the University of Botswana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland History Teacher’s Workshop at Gaborone in September 1973. The 
author acknowledges the encouragement of members of the Workshop and of the 
Botswana Information Services. 


1. S. Gillett, ‘The survival of Chieftaincy in Botswana’, African Affairs, 72, No. 287, 
April 1973, p. 179, 

2. ‘Tribalism’ is used here in the technical sense denoting the condition of an African 
nation and state reduced to a tribe and tribal reserve under colonial rule. 

3. See, for instance, A. Sillery, Founding A Protectorate: history of Bechuanaland, 
1885-1895 (The Hague, 1965), Chapters V, X and XVII. 

4. See Gillett, ‘Survival of Chieftaincy’, pp. 179-85 passim, The two most famous 
affairs of recent history are the 1949-53 crisis within BamaNgwato tribalism which 
resulted in the deposition from the chieftaincy of both Tshekedi and Seretse Khama, 
and the disputes which led to the resignation in 1969 of Batheon II, the son of Seepapitso I, 
from forty years of BaNgwaketse chieftaincy, so as to take over control of the (originally 
Marxist-Leninist conceived) Botswana National Front. The ruling Botswana Demo- 
cratic Party talks of its task of ‘pulling apart the basis of economic feudalism’, upon which, 
by implication, the National Front is built! (Speech of Minister of Commerce in National 
Assembly, Botswana Daily News, 27 November 1969, p. 3). 
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attempt to shoot Tshekedi in 1926. It deals with the Simon Ratshosa of 
post-1926, during his imprisonment and exile in the Francistown area—un- 
published and unheard, not always coherent, but a significant voice crying in 
the wilderness of the 1930s; and it seeks to initiate examination and discussion 
of the colonial-tribal environment in which this man’s ideas took root and grew. 
Simon Ratshosa’s writings’ during 1929-31 look forward to the Botswana 
nationalism of the 1960s on three levels. Firstly he called for a unified Bechuana- 
land Protectorate ruled by consent and advice of the national intelligentsia as 
the representatives of the people. Secondly, he called for the democratization 
of local government within the Protectorate ty the checking of chiefly powers. 
And thirdly, he looked to the liberation of individuals from the economic 
restraints of tribalism. 


Ratshosa’s critique: the Protectorate government and the chieftaincy 

Simon Ratshosa’s views of the Bechuanaland Protectorate colonial adminis- 
tration of the late 1920s and early 1930s were inconsistent but illuminating. 
‘Every intelligent native’, he wrote, ‘ought to know by now that the Protectorate 
Government is an absolute farce.’ He expleined why. ‘The Government is 
being fast’asleep for the last 45 years [i.e. since 1885] to give a thought to our 
upliftment; thousands of pounds derived fram us have been blindly spent to 
unnecessary purposes.” He accused the (all-white) Administration officials 
of incompetence and nepotism—‘they are in many instances replaced by their 
sons, relatives, or friends, that is, their succession is a hereditary one.’ The 
crux of Simon Ratshosa’s argument was an attack on the local Magistrates 
(later District Commissioners), because ‘there exists the best understanding 
between the Chiefs and the Magistrates who receive presents or bonuses from 
the Chiefs and who never fail to take a biassed opinion with the Chiefs. °° 

Simon Ratshosa, however, was compromised in his attitude towards colonial 
rule in that, as an advocate of a more centralized state, he actually wanted 
colonial administration to be stronger. His appeal was directed both to and 
against the government, trusting in the ability of a new Resident Commissioner 
at Mafeking, Charles Rey, to right the wrongs.” In doing this, he echoed the 
actions of his grandfather, King Khama III of the BamaNgwato, in reposing 


5. Unpublished writings by Simon Ratshosa are scattered within the Botswana National 
Archives (BNA)—especially $.598/1 and 2, S.43/7, and MSS 3, His plans for publica- 
tion of Bechuanaland Protectorate and Its Rulers never materialized, but he sent four 
instalments of the manuscript to the administration in 1930, which had seven typescript 
copies made. Julian Mockford drew heavily on them for his Khama, King of the Baman- 
gwato (London, 1931), subsequently republished as Seretse Khama and the Bamangwato 
(London, 1950). Mockford may have been the ‘well known English graphic writer’ 
whom Simon Ratshosa thought was going to revise his manuscript for publication—S. 
Ratshosa to Government Secretary, 16 January 1930 (S.598/1). Probably the only 
works published in Simon Ratshosa’s name during his lifetime were letters to the Johannes- 
burg Star and to the Bulawayo Chronicle—~in the latter of 11 November 1933, he protests 
that the contribution Khama III to the occupation of Rhodesia had been ignored during 
its fortieth anniversary cejebrations ‘because of racial prejudice against colour’. 

6. 5.598/2, pp. 101-2, 114, 173. 

7. For note 7, see next page. 
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his trust in metropolitan British institutions while disparaging the actual 
(South African) British administration ‘on the spot’. Simon Ratshosa also 
falls within the same category of ‘accommodating protesters’ as other pro- 
nationalists or nationalists elsewhere in British Africa in the same period—who 
espoused British theory of universal values of human dignity and democracy, 
while rejecting British colonial practice negated by the black/white racial context. 

He was also compromised in his attitude to chieftaincy. He himself came 
from a family very closely associated with BamaNgwato Chieftaincy (or Kingship 
before colonial over-rule)—a family which had been ‘out in the cold’ only 
since 1926. Simon Ratshosa did not want abolition of chieftaincy, but restraint 
and reform, even when he was attacking the present generation of chiefs so 
bitterly: ‘The natives of the Protectorate are so far under the direct rule of the 
Paramount Chiefs who are cruel and repulsive men and whose word is law.’ 
The ‘dusky despots’, as he called them, contravened ‘the principles of British 
justice and goodwill’, by adapting and enforcing ‘feudal’ customs for their own 
personal enrichment while deceiving their colonial overlords that such customs 
were ‘immemorial’ and based on ‘self-help and utility and tribal discipline’.® 

Simon Ratshosa vainly reminded the British that such ‘feudal’ rights were 
‘held to vest the Chief not in his personal capacity but in trust for the tribe,’ 
just as the British Crown did for the British Empire. The trouble was that 
a new, young and educated generation of chiefs were perverting the laws that 
had been thoroughly understood by the ‘great Bechuana Chiefs, notably Khama’. 
Free discussion was now gagged in the kgotla; regimental labour had become 
‘forced labour’ for profit; Sarwa (Bushmen) client herdsmen had become 
‘slaves’; chiefs were deliberately impoverishing non-Tswana subject groups; 
and chiefs had resorted to arbitrary justice and harsh punishment (‘to flog 
princes of the blood, headmen, women and girls as in Siberia’). 

‘It is therefore that I say the Chiefs’ political culture is bad in law and bar- 
barous and only deserving to be stamped out root and branch.’ The people 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, he claimed, were merely beasts of burden: 
‘We have no rights whatever but to be the inalienable property of our Chiefs.’® 
He had himself been a man of substantial private means, and he and his brothers 
were conducting a series of legal cases against Tshekedi Khama for the 
restitution of, or compensation for, confiscated and destroyed property. He 
had also been a ‘feudal’ lord, and it was actually a dispute over the ‘ownership’ 
of some Sarwa serfs that had been the explosion point of the Ratshosa family 
feud with Tshekedi in 1926.10 


7. Ibid., p. 114— The present salvation of Bechuanaland Protectorate lies with the new 

Resident Commissioner and the new High Commissioner who see things for themselves 

and mend the wrongs.’ (Charles Rey, Resident Commissioner for the Bechuanaland 

Protectorate, 1929-36; and in expectation of the first High Commissioner since 1910 

wag 35) not also hold the post of Governor-General of the Union, Herbert Stanley, 
931-35), 

8. 5.598/1, p. 10. 

9. §.598/1, pp. 9-11; $.598/2, pp. 102-3, 107 and 112 (author’s emphasis). 

10. For note 10, see next page. 
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Chiefs were dictators and autocrats, opposing true enlightenment: ‘It is 
then that I say the Protectorate Administration is entirely in [the] dark; it is 
being well kept under the armpits of these cunning despots.” And yet Simon 
Ratshosa could add: ‘We all like our Chiefs but their ways are provocative and 
of a neurotic nature with instinct of barbarism.’ His final observation of 
Chieftaincy was: 


‘I am not under any impression or suggestion of abolition of Chiefs. No: 
but modification of their power in regard to the retrogressive laws which had 
from time to time thrown the country in chaos. 

‘What I really recommend should be done, is to improve the position of a 

better governing system which will not retard native progress or native 

economic freedom, to make a native feel he can have a chance to voice his 
opinion freely, °!4 

What was Simon Ratshosa’s remedy for the ills of Bechuanaland? It was 
one of reform within the existing institutions—the setting up of a National 
Council, in which ‘a party of enlightened natives’ would have a strong say (as 
they did in theory in Basutoland and the Transkei) so that the ‘unity and preser- 
vation of Bechuanaland Protectorate will ever increase.’ ‘Bechuanaland 
problems are today too serious’, he claimed, ‘to be tackled only by the Gover- 
ment, the Chiefs and their friends’. This Council, based on the existing (but 
chief-ridden and impotent) Native Advisory Council, would not only advise 
the Resident Commissioner on legislation but would also have ‘executive legal 
powers’ defined by Proclamation. The Council would act as court of appeal 
from the chiefs’ diKgotla and would have powers to intervene in Tribal adminis- 
tration and as a court of law to try dissident chiefs.” 

‘An uprising is evident’—by which he meant an uprising of feeling —‘ demand- 
ing right and justice in accordance with British tradition, for not only is the 
uprising inevitable but its date is rapidly approaching.’ Simon Ratshosa 
attempted to appeal to the British ‘public’ in their own terms. The so-called 
‘feudal’ system (‘this thralldom of fiendish cruelty’) that prevailed in Bechuana- 
land also muzzled the natural insistance of the people ‘upon the equality of 
mankind. 48 


‘I have been in the country for 45 years and never heard before natives 
talking with so many voices. Like all life the life of the native spirit is rushing 
out towards a wider scope and a full energy. Its salvation cannot be found 
without concentrating the idea with the liberty of the people, though this 
liberty must not be mistaken for disloyalty [to the British].’ 


10. Tshekedi Khama (appellant) Appeal to the Privy Council. Chief Tshedeki Khama 
versus Simon Ratshosa and John Ratshosa (Mafeking and London, c.1931), passim (Copy 
in BMA-BNA 173). Simon Ratshosa was therefore anxious to show that there was no 
such thing as ‘community of property’ among the Batswana, but property was held 
personally even by man and wife—S,598/2, p. 97. 

11. 8.598/1, pp. 13-15, 5.598/2, p. 150 (author’s emphasis), 

12. 5.598/2, pp. 150-1. 

13. §.598/1, p. 13; 8.598/2, p. 116. 
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The answer lay in the establishment of ‘a native progressive party’ in the 
National Council, to be the voice of the people, and ‘to strengthen the power 
of the weak, benighted and unprogressive Chiefs’ (sic)* The achievement of 
this, however, was not the end of his ambitions: 


‘If my only object in life were to become a permanent thorn in the sides of 
my Chief and Protectorate Administration, then I know I could say that I 
have already achieved complete success of my vision and destiny... My 
ambition is daily growing in strength to such an extent that sooner or later 
it will be ready to make the supreme effort.’ 


That ‘supreme effort’ of Simon Ratshosa would be to ‘prove before a com- 
mittee of experts’ and ‘astound the whole civilized world’ that ‘slavery’ existed 
in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Such a revelation would have greatly 
embarrassed the British government internationally, and Simon Ratshosa 
knew it. At the League of Nations, Great Britain had denied that slavery 
could exist in her colonies, while supporting the view that slavery was practised 
in independent African territories. Simon Ratshosa believed that his revelation 
that slavery existed within British Africa, made during the Ratshosa brothers’ 
trial of 1926, had been the reason why the British authorities had joined hands 
with his chief in depriving him of his considerable property during his subse- 
quent imprisonment. His allegations gained some publicity and stimulated 
missionary and official enquiries which eventually reached the League of 
Nations. But he never made, or was allowed to make, his vaunted ‘supreme 
effort.’ 

Simon Ratshosa was undoubtedly a nationalist: he called for a united Botswana 
(though he used the English term, ‘Bechuanaland’) nation, which should 
include the so-called ‘subject tribes’ (non-Tswana), and should be led by the 
national intelligentsia. He cannot be dismissed merely as a ‘proto-nationalist’, 
because he was quite self-conscious about the concept of nationalism per se, 
and perceived the indigenous roots of nationality: ‘It is to be remembered that 
14, §.598/1, p. 16. 

15. §.598/2, pp. 112-13 and 116: ‘But facts are facts, and these facts Iam ready to prove, 
before a committee of experts and they will astound the whole world. I am 47 years of 
‘age and all the facts are on the tip of my fingers ready to be disclosed when required.’ 
His original allegation at the 1926 trial was picked up by the press (Times, 13 April 1926), 
but because he ‘jabbered so quickly’ his words were not taken down in the court record— 
Resident Commissioner to Imperial Secretary, 29 June 1926 (BNA—S.43/7). Simon 
Ratshosa then wrote a manuscript ‘Disclosing some of the serious facts for the first 
time to the Administration of the Bechuanaland Protectorate how the Masarwa became 
slaves and why the Chief’s word is law’ (forwarded Resident Commissioner to High 
Commissioner, 21 August 1926—S.43/7). Investigations proceeded at a leisurely pace— 
(1) E. S. B. Tagart, Report on the Masarwa and on Corporal Punishment among Natives in 
the Bamangwato Reserve of the Bechuanaland Protectorate (London, Dominions Office 
confidential print, 1932; and Pretoria: Official Gazette of the High Commissioner, 
12 May 1933); (2) London Missionary Society, South African District Committee, The 
Masarwa (Bushmen) Report of an Enquiry (Tiger Kloof C.P., 1935); (3) J. W. Joyce, 
Report on the Masarwa in the Bamangwato Reserve, Bechuanaland Protectorate (Geneva: 


League of Nations re Slavery, 1938). Both Tagart (Northern Rhodesia) and Joyce 
(Bechuanaland) were British officials. 
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every nation has its sentiments, its history, its traditions, its laws and the peculiar- 
ities which it wishes to retain.” And that nationality had to be expressed 
through democratic national institutions, specifically through the National 
Council, because up to that date ‘Bechuana . . . feeling have never found a 
mouth-piece to insist upon the equality of mankind.’ But Simon Ratshosa’s 
nationalism was ultimately impractical, because it relied on individual appeal 
to the British rather than organized agitation: 


‘The time is coming when all my Chiefs and dreaded enemies as well as the 
Government will join hands with me and Bechuanaland will go ahead and 
the pendulum of peace will swing to and fro.’16 


He was an idealist, a dreamer who specifically denied that he was ‘revolutionary’. 
The time was not yet ripe. But we can trace Simon Ratshosa’s attitudes and 
ideas to two main factors that were evident in his lifetime—firstly as a reaction 
against the young, bureaucratic chiefs of his day, and secondly as part of a 
wider movement of democratic ideas in southern Africa. 


Progressive chieftaincy and democratic nationalism 

The bureaucratic neo-feudal chieftaincy, to which Simon Ratshosa objected 
so strongly, was exemplified by Tshekedi Khama and Bathoen II in the 1930s, 
and by Seepapitso and Isang at an earlier date. These chiefs were themselves 
educated men (Isang even lectured at Witwatersrand University), and held 
‘progressive’ ideas of economic development (such as roads, schools) and of 
bureaucratizing their administrative machinery (by court records, filing systems, 
etc). They also believed in their own kind of nationalism by presenting a 
more or less united front to the colonial authorities, appealing to the precedent 
of their ‘fathers’ who had gone in united delegation to the Colonial Office in 
London in 1895. But their progressive ideas and their nationalism were 
firmly planted in the defence of their autocratic and essentially tribal privileges. 

Simon Ratshosa accused the new breed of chiefs of actively extending their 
power and their wealth, by exploiting their ‘traditional’ privileges of dispensing 
justice, acquiring tribute, and controlling property to a degree not possible 
before the introduction of colonial protection and capitalist values. Simon 
Ratshosa further accused Tshekedi and Batheon, on the excuse of the mineral 
rights question, of promoting the formation of a secret council or union of 
chiefs ‘into one unanimous political party in anything affecting their autocratic 
power’.?’ If Simon Ratshosa was arrogant in his opinions, so too was the 


16, S.598/1, p. 13; 8.598/2, pp. 106 and 113, 

17. S. 598/1, p. 7. $.598/2, pp. 117 and 153. Cf. M. Benson, Tshekedi Khama (Lon- 
don, 1960), pp. 63-80, On Tswana chiefs as bureaucrats and as exploiting neo-feudal 
lords, compared with post-1745 Highland lairds and Prussian junkers, see I. Schapera, 
‘The political organization of the Ngwato of Bechuanaland’ in M, Fortes and E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, eds., African Political Systems (London, 1940) p. 70; M. V. Rait, ‘The Baman- 
gwato Tribe and its Chief Seretse Khama’ Sovietskaya Ethnographica, Vol. 1, 1951, 
pp. 138-48; N. Mitchison, ‘Open letter to an African Chief’, Journal of Modern African 
Studies, Vol. 2, No. 1,1964, pp. 65-72; Q. N. Parsons, ‘Khama III’ (Edinburgh PhD), 
p. 420, 
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young Tshekedi, as Simon Ratshosa revealed when cross-examining his chief 
in a court case of 1927, claiming damages for property destroyed or stolen by 
a regiment sent against the Ratshosa houses after the 1926 assassination attempt: 


“Tshekedi: 

“I sent the regiment in accordance with my own law. I do it without asking 
the Government whether the Government knows it or not. It is my country. 
This is an old traditional law. Every other Chief who ruled before my time 
acted as I did. I am not an historian and I do not know when this Govern- 
ment came into this country”. ’48 


The Ratshosa brothers harboured deep personal bitterness against Tshekedi; 
their family had been the centre of the ruling clique of the BamaNgwato since 
the 1890s.1° Then Tshekedi, with less than half the age and experience of 
the Ratshosa brothers, and from a technically junior royal house to theirs, be- 
came the Chief Regent (for the infant Seretse Khama) at the beginning of 
1926. Within a few months Tshekedi had not only deposed the Ratshosa 
brothers from power, but went so far as to have them—middle-aged aristocrats 
as they were—publicly beaten in the Serowe kgotla. It was then, on Easter 
Monday 1926, that Simon and his brother Obeditse (but not Johnnie) ran off 
in fury, grabbed their rifles and shot at Tshekedi—an incident which led to 
the trial, conviction, imprisonment, and exile of Simon.?° 

Simon Ratshosa should also be seen in the wider context of the democratic 
nationalist ideas which were circulating elsewhere in southern Africa. He can 
be compared to two other Tswana nationalist writers, one older and one younger 
—S. T. Plaatje (1878-1932) and S. M. Molema (1891-1965), both involved in 
the African National- Congress movement of South Africa.?! Simon Ratshosa 
differed from them in being more narrowly nationalist, espousing the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate and rejecting a greater Union of South(ern) Africa, though 
he shared with them a universalistic outlook in political principles. His 
background provides clues for an explanation of his political stance mid-way 
between tribalism and the Congress movement. He had been educated at 
the liberal and élitist educational institution in the Eastern Cape, Lovedale, 
but had come from a family intimately associated with BamaNgwato internal 
politics in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. His mother was the eldest child 


18. BNB.173, p. 31. 

19. Cf. Parsons, ‘Khama III’, Chapters 6 ‘Dynastic politics, decentralization, and the 
Church, 1897-6’, and 10 ‘Twentieth century Tribalism, 1913-1923’, 

20. BNB.173, pp. 42~4. 

21. S.T. Plaatje, Native Life in South Africa: before and since the European War and the 
Boer Rebellion (London, 1916); The Mote and the Beam, an epic on sex relations *twixt 
black and white in South Africa (Kimberley, 1921); ‘Native labour conditions in South 
Africa’ Outlook supplement, November 1926, pp. 452-3; J. L. Comaroff, ed., The Boer 
War Diary of Sol T. Plaatje, an African at Mafeking (Johannesburg, 1973). S. M. Molema, 
The Bantu Past and Present, An ethnological and historical study of the native races of 
South Africa (Edinburgh 1920); Ethics and Politics (Lovedale, c.1924); ‘The African: 
present and future political representation’ Race Relations, Nos. 1~2, 1950, pp. 29—42. 
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of Khama III, and both his father, and his eldest brother, Johnnie, were secre- 
taries to BamaNgwato monarchs. He himself was principal of the private 
‘Serowe Public School’ between 1905 and 1921-22. There is as yet no con- 
vincing evidence of outside political influences on Simon Ratshosa, but there are 
some indications. His family had very probably initiated negotiations with 
the African Methodist Episcopal (Ethiopian) Church in 1902, and he might 
have been acquainted with F. Z. S. Peregrino, the Ghanaian-born journalist 
who took it upon himself to keep up contacts with Tswana and Lozi rulers in 
Cape Colony, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and North-Western Rhodesia. 
After his release from Francistown prison he stayed briefly with African 
(‘Coloured’ and black) friends in Bulawayo." Simon Ratshosa’s political 
position is probably more closely related to that of the tribal independent 
church and school movements associated with Ethiopianism at the beginning 
of the century, than with the ANC party po-itical stream of southern African 
nationalism. 

If Simon Ratshosa was an ambivalent charecter seeking ambivalent concepts, 
his was not the only voice in the Bechuanaland Protectorate wilderness calling 
for democratic nationalism in that period that preceded the demise of Progressive 
Chieftaincy in the 1950s and 1960s. In November 1925, The Times of London 
reported under the headline ‘Bechuana Demand for Democratic Rule’, on 
events following the death of Sekgoma II: 


“It is expected that changes of some importance will take place shortly in 
the system of government of the tribes of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
As a result of the dissentions and dissatisfactions during the rule of Sekgoma, 
Paramount Chief of the BamaNgwato tribe, the more progressive leaders 
are agitating for a mildly democratic form of administration in place of that 
of the Paramount Chief, who, subject to certain Imperial restrictions, practi- 
cally possessed autocratic powers, #4 


It had been Simon Ratshosa who, even while Sekgoma II lived, had proposed 
a popularly elected council as a constitutional brake on chieftaincy. And as a 
result, a Council of Twelve (or Thirteen) acted as regents for the infant Seretse 
Khama in 1925. But when Tshekedi Khama became Chief Regent in January 
1926, at the age of 21, he abolished the Cocncil of Twelve, and excluded the 
Ratshosa brothers from power. When their frustrations came to a head in 


22. Cf. Parsons, ‘Khama IIT’, chapter 7 ‘Ethicpianism and Education, 1896-1918’; 
Q. N. Parsons, ‘F. Z. S. Peregrino (1815-1919): an early pan-Africanist’, University of 
Edinburgh History Seminar Paper, January 1970. The ‘shred of evidence’ is that Simon 
Ratshosa mistakenly attributed the initials ‘F. Z. S.’ to Col. F. S. Panzera in the original 
handwritten manuscript of Bechuanaland Protectorate and its Rulers (BNA-MSS 3). 
His Bulawayo friends were the La Kay family and Isaac Sitambuli--BNA-—S.50/14. 

23. Cf. Q. N. Parsons, ‘Independency and Ethiopianism among the Tswana in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth Centuries’ in University of London Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies Collected Seminar Papers on the Societies of Southern Africa in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth Centuries, Vol. I (London 1971), pp. 56-71. 

24. The Times, 23 November 1925. 
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their Easter Monday assassination attempt on Tshekedi, Julian Mockford, a 
journalist friend of Simon’s, dubbed the attempt, ‘Shots for a Black Republic’, 
claiming that the Council of Twelve had been the beginning of ‘Southern 
Africa’s first black republic’,25 

That Simon Ratshosa was actually striving for a black republic (an emotive 
phrase in South African politics of the day) is questionable, though a British 
official was to compare him with a seventeenth century Stuart regicide.?® 
His more republican and wider nationalist ideas were the end result rather than 
the prerequisite of the events of 1926, when he had been thrust out of the 
charmed circle of royalty into which he had been born. His political philoso- 
phizing was the product of powerlessness, of despair rather than hope. His 
ideas were both less radical and less practical than those of his two contempor- 
aries from Serowe, Tshekedi Khama (1905-59) and K. T. Motsete (born 1899), 
who stood to the ‘right’ and ‘left’ of Simon Ratshosa respectively, and who 
succeeded in publishing their views at the time in international publications 
(including the Journal of the Royal African Society).?” 

This article has left open many questions as to Simon Ratshosa’s role in and 
influence on Botswana history, but it does suggest that the confrontation 
between Chiefs and Democrats in the 1950s and 1960s** was not entirely novel. 
This confrontation was both a reflection and a continuation of conflicts which 
` were fought out in the political arena of the 1920s and 1930s. The intellectual 
roots of today’s Botswana political parties can be discerned four or five decades 
ago, in the ‘uprising’ of political thought, which drew this comment from 
Leonard Barnes in 1932: 


‘I found [in the Bechuanaland Protectorate] among the more intelligent 
men an unexpected interest in the course of English political history—in the 
passage of power from the Crown to the aristocracy, from the aristocracy to 
the bourgeoisie, from the bourgeoisie to the proletariat; and they were 


25. J. Mockford, Khama, chapter 41; Schapera, ‘Ngwato’, p. 71. Simon Ratshosa’s 
1925 manuscript, ‘Bechuanaland in Peril’, written before Sekgoma’s death, was read by 
the Serowe missionary Haydon Lewis, Julian Mockford of the Johannesburg Star 
newspaper, and the editor of the Mafeking Mail, but did not survive the 1926 destruction 
of the Ratshosa brothers’ houses—S. Ratshosa, ‘Disclosing some of the serious facts’. 
26. ‘Like Mr Dick he cannot leave out the head of King Charles, the Government’— 
minute scribbled on the cover of file §.598/1 ‘Ratshosa Simon-—Contributions to Litera- 
ture’, 

27. T. Khama, A Statement to the British Parliament and People (London, 1935); 
‘What the Protectorates Fear’ News Chronicle, 31 July 1935; ‘The Protectorates: A reply 
to the propaganda for the incorporation of the Bechuanaland Protectorate within the 
Union’, South African Outlook, Vol. 65, 1935, pp. 92-5 (published London, 1935); 
‘Chieftainship under Indirect Rule’ Journal of the Royal African Society, 35, No. 140, 
July 1936, pp. 251-61; K. T. Motsete ‘Native policy in the Bechuanaland Protectorate’, 
The Laymen’s Bulletin, No, 83, December 1936, pp. 7-13: ‘tribalism acts as a dead-weight 
on all initiative and independent thinking and acting.’ 

28. Gillett, ‘Chieftaincy’, passim. Tshekedi Khama and his nephew Seretse Khama, 
both moved ‘left’ and concluded tribalism was outmoded by nationalism on the basis of 
eee Re Botswana, after they had been exiled and deposed from Tribal Chieftaincy 
in the s. 
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frankly speculating about the possibility of tribal development following 

comparable lines . . .*29 

Simon Ratshosa, aristocrat and democrat, populist and property owner,*° 
was in his life and works an outstanding example of the feature which has been 
so distinctive of the later Botswana national movement. That feature was—as it 
is—the development of nationalism in terms of the whole of Botswana out of the 
‘contradictions’ within tribalism as part of a colonial system. The same 
processes of transition which led to the revolt against chieftaincy may also 
account for Botswana’s fairly gentle passage into the post-colonial world; it is 
the only country south of the Zambesi being ruled without a state of emergency. 

- The economic and cultural development of a nationwide ‘petty bourgeoisie’ 

out of local aristocracies (which began even before the colonial period), has 
been matched by the political transformation from chiefly and tribal old national- 
ism into democratic and national new nationalism, with little challenge, as yet, 
from a proletarianized urban or rural sector. 
29. L. Barnes, The New Boer War (London, 1932), p. 170. 
30. In December 1927, Simon Ratshosa claimed £2,732 2s. 84d. compensation for 
destruction of his house by Tshekedi Khama in 1925. The house had contained a sewing 
machine, duplicator, linoleum, karosses, Mauser pistol, books, silver trays, books, seven 


suits, a wedding dress, ceiling board, academic gown and cap, chamber pots, gold cufflinks, 
dustbins and soft soap, football bladders and £795 15s. in cash (BNB 173, p. 2). 
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IDEAL AND REALITY IN BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICY IN EASTERN NIGERIA 


by S. O. OKAFOR 


EASTERN NIGERIA WAS one of the areas in Nigeria where there was an apparent 
neglect of the development of the Native Authority system until the 1930s. 
The causes of this delayed development need not concern us here; what is 
significant is that British administrative policy had been applied in other areas 
of Nigeria long before it was brought into operation in the East. The intention 
of this policy was to use the Native Authority and Local Government system as a 
training ground for indigenous people in democracy and political leadership, 
as the Colonial Secretary, Arthur Creech-Jones, stated in 1947: 


‘The essential and permanent objective of British policy is to bring forward 
the African territories to self-governing responsibility within the Common- 
wealth. To that end, an evolutionary process towards more liberal, repre- 
sentative and responsible political institutions is going on. Progress, however, 
depends on developing in African communities a sense of community obliga- 
tion and social responsibility and service. In this, local government plays 
a conspicuous part.”! ' 


It was envisaged that a system of local government would provide the broad 
base throughout the whole community on which responsibility and community 
requirements could grow on one hand, and on the other, enable Africans to 
acquire experience in civic responsibility and in handling their own affairs. 
Creech-Jones considered this experience to be essential to the effective partici- 
pation by Africans in the central political institutions of each territory.2 The 
purpose of this article is to assess the realization of this policy in Eastern Nigeria 
before 1960. 


Participation and representation in Nigeria 

In principle, the development in Nigeria of a Native Authority system was 
largely a restatement of what had been British policy for many years.? Sir C. A. 
Moloney for example, in moving the second reading of the Public Health Bill 
of 1888 in the Legislative Council at Lagos, declared that the main object of 
The author is a graduate of the Universities of Durham and Dundee, and is at present 
on the research staff of the Department of Political Science, University of Birmingham, 


1, Contained in A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, ed., The principles of native administration in 
Nigeria: selected documents, 1900-47 (London, 1965), p. 245. This statement appeared 
originally in A, Creech-Jones, ‘The place of African local administration in Colonial 
policy’, Journal of African Administration, vol. 1, 1, June 1949, pp. 3-5. 

2. Kirk-Greene, op. cit. 

3. See J. M. Lee, Colonial development and good government (Oxford, 1969), pp. 172-8. 
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the Bill was to effect the better sanitary condition of the colony of Lagos— 
especially its capital—while at the same time it would, by the creation of the 
Board of Health, encourage the self-dependence of the colonial subjects and 
educate some of them in municipal matters, and so qualify them for the more 
responsible posts of members of the local legislature.* Similarly, Sir R. Moor 
maintained the same principle when he pointed out that the Native Courts 
were supervised by Niger Coast Protectorate officials ‘as they . . . [were] the 
means of teaching the natives self-government’, and insisted ‘that the control 
of the small funds of these courts being to an extent left in the hands of the 
Chiefs . . . [gave] an object lesson in this direction . . .”5 

The establishment of British rule in what later became Nigeria was followed 
by the creation of governmental institutions which conformed not only to the 
structure of the societies concerned but also to their legal positions. Thus, 
for example, in the Crown Colony of Lagos, there were the Executive and 
Legislative Councils as the central organs of government, and a Board of 
Health, which later became a town council at the local level.6 In the Pro- 
tectorate of Southern Nigeria, the executive and legislative functions were 
entrusted to the High Commissioner, and at the local level, Native Courts 
and Native Councils were established. However, one common feature 
exhibited by the organizations created in these areas was the existence of central 
organs—a superstructure of government—and local systems—an infra- 
structure. 

At its inception, the idea of Indirect Rule,’ with its concomitant the Native 
Court and later Native Authority system, was designed to accomplish the 
following important objectives: (1) to preserve and foster British rule through 
the traditional political institutions; (2) to encourage the spontaneous evolution 
of these institutions in particular directions; and (3) to use the Native Authority 
system as a training-ground for the education of two groups. Tribal Heads, 
particularly those in the ‘patriarchal’ stage of social development, were to 
learn ‘the duties of rulers’, while educated Africans were to gain experience in 
civic responsibility before they undertook a Jerger political responsibility in the 
central institutions of Nigeria. In Lugard’s own words: 


4. See CO 149, vol. 1, enclosures (Public Records Office, London). Sir C. A. Moloney 
was Administrator of Lagos Colony in 1886, and Governor, 1887-91. The Lagos 
Board of Health was the precursor of the Municipal Council. 

5. Sir R. Moor to the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 3 March 1899, in 
CO 444, vol. 4. Sir R. Moor was Commissioner and Consul-General of Niger Coast 
Protectorate, 1896-1900, and High Commissioner of the Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria, 1900-1904, 

6. Sir W. Macgregor, during his tenure of office as the Governor of Lagos, set up Native 
Councils. After his departure these Councils fell into disuse, and nothing was done 
seriously to establish Indirect Rule in the Colony District until the Governorship of 
Sir D. Cameron. - 

7. For some comments on the introduction and perfection of the idea of Indirect Rule 
see J. Flint, Sir George Goldie and the making of Nigeria (London, 1960), p. 94; F. D. 
Lugard, ‘British policy in Nigeria’, Africa, vol. 10, 4, 1934; Kirk-Greene, Principles of 
native administration, pp. 4-5. 
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‘The object of substituting for British rule, in which the Chiefs are mere 
agents of the government, a system of native rule under the guidance and 
control of the British staff, whether among advanced or backward communi- 
ties, is primarily educative ... In all alike the endeavour is to prevent 
denationalization, to develop along indigenous lines, to inculcate the principle 
that the function of the ruler is to promote the welfare of his people and 
not to exploit them for his pleasure, and to afford both to rulers and the 
people the stimulus of progress and interest in life.’® 


Europeans apart, the population of Nigeria could be broadly classified by 
the colonial authorities into two socio-economic groups—educated Africans, 
and illiterate masses under the rule of their chiefs.° The educated Africans 
formed a small minority of the total population, even of the coastal towns where 
most of them lived and were engaged in professional jobs. In the above passage, 
Lugard was referring to the educative function of Indirect Rule with regard 
to the chiefs rather than to the educated elements.?° With the passage of time, 
administrative policy sought to use, as will be shown shortly, the Native Author- 
ity system not only in educating the Chiefs but also as an outlet for the growing 
political aspirations of the educated Africans, and as a means whereby they 
might be brought into the Legislative Council. 

The first Legislative Council was created at Lagos in 1862. Its powers were 
slight, and initially extended only to Lagos Colony itself; later it covered the 
whole of the country. Its early history and details of its structure need not 
concern us here, except to point out that it was advisory and composed of 
representatives of certain arbitrarily-selected interest-groups. Africans were 
not included amongst these groups in the first decade. The first African 
unofficial member—-Captain James Pinson Labulo Davies—-was nominated in 
1872." Although from that year until 1947 their numbers were gradually 
increased, Africans were always in a minority on the Council. Early nationalist 
8. F. D. Lugard, The dual mandate in British Tropical Africa (London, 1965, First 
published 1929), pp. 228-29. Lord Lugard was High Commissioner of the Protec- 
torate of Northern Nigeria, 1900-06; Governor of the Colony and the Protectorate of 
Southern and Northern Nigeria, 1912-14; and Governor-General of the Colony and 
the Protectorate of Nigeria, 1914-19. ` 
9. For the social classification of Nigerian society from a nationalist’s point of view, see 
O. Awolowo, Path to Nigerian freedom (London, 1947), pp. 31-2. Also, see I. F. 
Nicolson, The administration of Nigeria, 1900-1960 (Oxford, 1969), pp. 36-7, for a brief 
description of the features of the population of Lagos, and those of the hinterland which 
formed the protectorates, a f 
10. With regard to the Native Authority System, the attitude of the administration was 
protectionist in nature, Attempts were made to exclude the educated elements from 
‘contaminating’ it. Sir W. Egerton, who made some attempts to place the educated 
elements in the Coastal Districts of Southern Nigeria under the jurisdiction of Native 
Councils, met with strong opposition and protest. See Native Foreigners petition against 
the Native Courts Proclamation, 1906. CO 520, vols. 41 and 43, and enclosures. See 
also I. Duffield, ‘John Eldred Taylor and West African opposition to Indirect Rule in 
Nigeria’, African Affairs, 70, 280, July 1971, pp. 252-68, for the general attitude of the 
educated elements towards Indirect Rule. 


11. J. Wheare, The Nigerian Legislative Council (London, 1950), passim. 
12. T. N. Tamuno, Nigeria and elective representation, 1923-47 (London, 1966), p. 7. 
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protest centred around this fact and led to demands for greater representation 
by a process of election, culminating ultimately in indigenous control. The 
colonial authorities, however, refused to recognize the few educated Africans, 
who were the members of these coast-based nationalist movements, as true 
representatives of the masses of the population. Accordingly, they were 
reluctant to give them representation in the ccuncil out of proportion to their 
small numbers. The official view maintained that the educated African was 
a representative of his class alone, and in no sense of the people at large. 

This official view arose from two main considerations. First, it was a cardinal 
principle of British colonial policy that the intezests of a large native population 
should not be subjected to the will of a minority, whether composed of Euro- 
peans or of educated Afficans.4 This accordzd with the ‘Doctrine of Native 
Paramountcy’, and was inseparable from any real concept of ‘trusteeship’. 
Secondly, for the educated few to make themselves the true representatives of 
the people, their interests and those of the illiterate masses would have to become 
more closely identified. In other words, the educated few had to be brought 
to acquaint themselves with, and become involved in, the life of their people 
and their respective communities. The governmental intrastructure, and hence 
the Native Authority system, commended itself to officialdom as the medium 
for bringing this identity of interests about. Its value in this respect was, for 
example, clearly stated by Lugard: 


‘When the . . . [educated] African has qualified in the school of municipal 
training, and proved his ability to control his own community and improve 
its conditions, he can claim and rightly be accorded increased representation 
on the Legislative and other Councils, and selection by elective vote.” 


Similar ideas were propagated by Lugard’s successors in the 1930s and 
1940s. In his speech to the Northern Provinces Residents’ Conference in 
1937, Sir B. Bourdillon?’ stressed that the system of Native Authorities had 
been designed with the definite aim of educating the people of Nigeria politically 
and administratively so that they might gradually participate more and more 
in the management of their own affairs. The same view was expressed by 
Sir Arthur Richards (Lord Milverton) in his speech to the Nigerian Legislative 
Council on 20 March 1947: 


‘I claim for this Constitution that it is firmly based on African institutions 
and that it is built up through village Councils and Native Authorities and 
Provincial Councils to the Houses of Assembly and this Legislative Council. 
In short, I claim that from it can grow a government broad-based upon 


13. F. D. Lugard, Dual Mandate, p. 116. It should be pointed out, however, that 
there was variation in the application of this principle. British East Africa presents 
a typical example. 

14, Ibid., p. 89. 

15. Bourdillion was Governor of Nigeria, 1935-43. For his speech, see Kirk-Greene, 
Principles of native administration, p. 231. 
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the people’s will. The younger and more educated generation can and 
should find an outlet for their civic ambitions by participating in local Govern- 
ment first, i.e., in the work of local councils and Native Authorities. ’*6 


Clearly, then, the idea of training Nigerians in democracy and leadership by 
means of the local government system had been a constant feature of British 
policy from the earliest times. But how far did it achieve its intended purpose ? 
In Eastern Nigeria, for example, how many persons actually acquired this 
training before going on to the Regional and Central Houses of Assembly ? 


Training in democracy: representation in Eastern Nigeria 

In order to arrive at an answer to the above question, it is instructive to 
analyse the results of elections held in Eastern Nigeria for the Regional and 
Federal Houses of Assembly between 1951 and 1959. The relevant figures 
are shown in Tables I-IV below. 


TABLE I 


Number and education of members elected to the Eastern 
` House of Assembly in 1951, 1954 and 1957 








Year of Election 
Level of 1951 1954 1957 
Education No % No % No % 

A 11 16 12 14:5 13 15-5 

B 32 47 45 535] 44 525 

C 24 355] 23 28-5 19 22:5 
Not Known 1 15 4 5 8 95 
Total 68 84 84 

TABLE II 


Number and education of members elected to 
the Federal House of Assembly in 1954 


and 1959 
Year of Election 
Level of 1954 1959 

Education No % No % 
A 9 215 7 9-5 

B 18 43 32 44 

Cc 14 33 32 44 
Not known 1 25 2 2:5 


Total 42 73 


16. Nigerian Legislative Council debates, 20 March 1947, p. 6. Sir Arthur Richards 
was Governor of Nigeria, 1943-48. 
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TABLE IV 


Members elected to the Federal House of Assembly by education and relationship with the 
Native Authority system in 1954 and 1959 





yey Year 

; 95 

ge hiss Educational levels Educational levels 
ries A B C Not A B Cc Not 


known known 
No. % No. % No. % No % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Involved | 4 445 | 8445 | 2145/1 100|}4 57/17 53| 9 28|2 100 


Not i i 

involvéd 5 555 | 1055-5 | 1285.5 3 43/15 47 | 23 72 

Sources 

Who’s Who in Nigeria 1956 (a Daily Times Publication, Lagos, The Nigerian Printing and 
Publishing Co. Ltd.); Nigeria Year Books 1952, 1957, 1959 and 1960 (a Daily Times 
Publication, Lagos, The Nigerian Printing and Publishing Co, Ltd.); Eastern Region of 
Nigeria Notice No. 295, in Eastern Nigeria Gazette of 29 March 1957 (Government 
Printer, Enugu); Eastern Outlook, 6 December 1951, 1 January 1954, 12 November 1954, 
18 November 1954, 14 December 1959 (Enugu); Guide to the Parliament of the Federation 
(Lagos, Ministry of Information, 1960). 

Explanatory Notes 

(a) Elected members from the Administrative Divisions in the Cameroons which used 
to be part of the Region are excluded from the Tables. 

(b) ‘Involved in the Native Authority System’ here means service within Native 
Authorities or Local Government whether as employees, councillors or in any other 
significant capacity. 

(c) Educational Standards :— 

A. Standard VI (the highest elementary school level). 
B. Secondary School or Teacher Training or both. 
C. Post-Secondary education (e.g., University, Yaba Higher College, etc.). 


These Tables show that: (1) in the aggregate, the number of elected members 
who were not ‘involved in the Native Authority System’ was significantly 
greater than those who were; and (2) there tends to be a significant correlation 
between not only educational levels A but also B, and ‘involved in the Native 
Authority System’ on one hand, and on the other between educational level C 
and ‘Not Involved’. It could then be deduced that a significant number of 
those elected members having a low level of education acquired ‘experience 
in civic responsibility and handling [their] own affairs’!” in the native Authority/ 
Local Government system. But those politicians whom Kirk-Greene?® 
observed moving straight to the ‘Centre’ without the envisaged apprenticeship 
in ‘Local’ government administration came from the more highly-educated 
groups for whom this apprenticeship had been intended.1® Thus, one particu- 
lar failure of the local government policy of the colonial régime consisted of 
its inability to attract the highly-educated people. The situation in the Western 
Region of Nigeria during the same period was very similar to that of the East. 
In the Northern Region, where there was not nearly such a large number of 
17. See reference to Creech-Jones, in note 2 above. ; 


18. Kirk-Greene, Principles of native administration, p. 245. 
19. For note 19, see next page. 
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highly-educated persons as in the Southern Regions,a majority of the elected 
members for the Regional and Federal Houses of Assembly during the period 
under consideration came from the ranks of the Native Administration. In the 
1951 Northern Regional election, for example, out of a total of 90 members 
elected, 81 were Native Administration employees,?° and the Native Authorities 
persisted as a catchment area for political recruitment both for the Regional 
and Federal legislatures.?* 


The failure of Local Government in Eastern Nigeria 

The situation in the Eastern Region, which was contrary to the original 
expectations of the British Indirect Rule policy, was the result of four factors: 
(1) the way Native Administration developed in Eastern Nigeria; (2) the 
simultaneous democratizing of both national and local political institutions; 
(3) the introduction of party government in the Region; and (4) the ‘policy of 
dualism’ pursued by the authorities. 

(1) The Creech-Jones despatch of 1947," which resulted in the introduction 
of the Eastern Nigeria Local Government Ordinance of 1950, was a landmark 
in the development in Nigeria of democratic institutions. The groundwork 
for local government had been laid by expatriate civil servants, and was the 
culmination of a policy almost as old as British rule itself. The previous major 
reorganization had taken place in the 1930s, following the Aba Riots. Prior to 
this, the only employment within the Native Authority system open to Africans 
who were not themselves recognized as ‘traditional authorities’ was as court 
clerks. These jobs were taken up by people with a low level of western educa- 
tion. When the reorganization of the Native Administration in the South- 
Eastern Provinces was begun in the 1930s, the position was little changed in 
this respect. Few openings were provided for the highly-educated; in the event, 
therefore, this opportunity to implement the declared policy was not taken. 

Admittedly, very large powers and functions were delegated to Native 
Authorities, but their limited resources made it difficult for them to attract the 
services of the highly-educated.”* For example, the estimates for 1939-40 


19. E. J. Gibbons, African local government reform in Kenya, Uganda and Eastern Nigeria 
(Lagos: Government Printer, 1949), p. 34. E. J. Gibbons (an ex-senior administrative 
officer in the Eastern Regional administrative service) warned: ‘. . . it is idle to expect 
an educated African gentleman, eager to work for the self-government of Nigeria, to 
fritter away his efforts in argument with yokels round the parish pump.’ As a result of 
this attitude exhibited by the educated elements and their strong preference for the 
superstructure, ‘The Native Authority Councils continue to consist, therefore, for the 
most part of worthy but unlettered men with a parochial horizon and people who, though 
literate, have enjoyed little enlargement of either education or experience.’ See also 
Kirk-Greene, Principles of native administration, p. 41. 

20. K. Ezera, Constitutional developments in Nigeria (1961), p. 135. 

21, See for example, K. W. J. Post, The Nigerian Federal elections of 1959 (London, 
1964), pp. 277-83. 

22. The local government despatch of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governors 
of the African territories, 25 February 1947. See reference to Creech-Jones in note 1 above. 
23. E. J. Gibbons held that the size and limited resources of individual Native Authori- 
ties were one of the reasons for the failure of the Native Authority System in the Region; 
E, J. Gibbons, African local government, p. 34. 
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of the Onitsha Native Administration? show that its senior staff was composed 
of a court-scribe, treasury clerks, a canoe licensing officer, sanitary inspectors 
and a semi-skilled works foreman. Judging from the salaries these personnel 
were paid, they would not have been educated beyond secondary-school level. 
Margery Perham stressed this in 1937 when she wrote: 


‘It is fortunate that the majority of the educated have hitherto been from 
the Yoruba Country where the local governments are large enough to employ 
some, at least, of their more civilized members. But what scope... can the 
rudimentary Ibo [Ibibio] groups offer to one of the tribe who has spent 
years at American Universities accumulating academic qualifications. ’* 


By 1948, the scope for absorbing the educated elements had not improved.?¢ 
The implication was that the administrative lessons which the Native Authorities 
could give would be limited to those with little education, because they formed 
the only group which the system could easily absorb. 

In August 1948, a Select Committee of the Eastern House of Assembly 
was appointed by the Chief Commissioner to review the existing system of 
local government in the Eastern Provinces and to formulate general principles 
for the reform of that system. On 16 July 1949, the Eastern House of Assembly 
adopted a memorandum submitted by the Committee. This set out a govern- 
mental policy for the introduction of a pattern of local government based 
broadly on the English model. It aimed to attract educated Nigerians into 
the local government system with a view both to establishing it as an adequate 
means of contact with the masses, and as an integral link in the structure of 
government. The old Native Authorities were progressively replaced by 
Local Governments on the new lines. By April 1956, these had been introduced 
throughout the Eastern Region. 

Successful implementation of the new policy would have required the alloca- 
tion of adequate resources in revenue, manpower and equipment. Responsi- 
bility ought to have been given to the Local Governments by the gradual 
shifting of the weight of social services onto their shoulders from Regional 
Departments. There was a wide gulf between the intentions of the policy 
and the results achieved in practice. Although some resources were allocated 
to the local councils and some social services transferred to them, this was not 
done on a large enough scale to attract the interest of many educated people. 
An examination of the estimates of Onitsha Urban District Council for 1957-58, 
for example, shows that the senior staff consisted of a Town Clerk and his 


24, Eastern Provinces Native Treasuries Estimates, 1939-40 (Lagos: Government Printer, 
1940), passim, Onitsha was one of the important towns in the Eastern Region, noted 
for its market and educational institutions. Its population according to the 1931 census 
was 18,084, and according to the 1952-53 census was 76,921, 

25, M. Perham, Native administration in Nigeria (London, 1937), p. 361. 

26. Speech and address by His Excellency, the Officer Administering the Government, 
G. Beresford Stooke, to the Legislative Council held at Kaduna on 2 March 1948 (Lagos: 
Government Printer, 1948), passim. 
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deputy, a Treasurer, a cashier, a Town Engineer, one Inspector of Roads and 
Works and one Market Superintendent.?’ This was a considerable improve- 
ment on the situation in 1939-40, but was scarcely great enough to fulfil the 
aims of the new policy. 

The Local Authorities were set up by the Eastern Nigeria Local Government 
Ordinance of 1950. This introduced democ-atic government, and allowed a 
large measure of freedom to the Authorities with only a minimum control from 
the Regional Government. The working of the Local Government Councils 
gave rise to many cases of immaturity, inexperience, irresponsibility and dis- 
honesty. The Regional Authority found itself obliged to exercise a stricter 
control of the Councils in the interests of efficiency and probity, in the form of 
the Eastern Region Local Government Law of 1955. Though this Law was an 
open admission that the newly-established Councils could not be trusted to 
behave honestly, it was a blow both to the spirit of a training institution and to 
that of democracy itself. Surely, ifthe Local Authorities were to give a training in 
democracy, a measure of inefficiency and incompetence in the early period was 
only to be expected, to be overcome with time. The question of dishonesty might 
better have been dealt with by the Judiciary, rather than by the Legislature. 

The Eastern Region Local Government Law of 1955 provided for the appoint~ 
ment of Local Government Commissioners who were regarded as local repre- 
sentatives of the Minister of Local Government. They were given wide 
powers of inspection over the activities of the Local Government Councils; 
their status was similar to that of the former District Officers. These District 
Officers had never been popular with nationalists during the period of 
administrative rule; the feelings of many people involved in the local 
governments system about the revival of the institution can readily be 
imagined. 

The general effect of the Law was to make local government less attractive 
to those who normally might have been inclined to serve in it. Regional and 
national political institutions thus became more desirable to those who, as 
members of a government, would feel part cf a system which exerted control, 
rather than part of a system over which control was exerted. 

(2) Before examining the effect of the introduction of party government in 
the Region, reference must be made to the simultaneous democratizing of 
national and local institutions. The vacillating nature of British policy in 
transferring power to Nigerians made the educative role of the Native Authority 
less effective. 

Simultaneous democratization of politicel institutions was undertaken at 
national and local levels, without adequate orovisions to protect the policy of 


27. Eastern Nigeria Local Government Estimates, 1956-58 (Enugu: Government Printer, 
1958), passim. 

28. See, for example, O. Awolowo ‘The native administration of Nigeria: native adminis- 
trative officers’, West Africa, 28 July 1945, p. 701; Also, Path to Nigerian freedom by the 
same author, pp. 108-11. 
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using the Native Authorities as a training-ground for political education. The 
general effect was that some politicians found it much easier to move directly 
to the Region or the Centre, without graduating at the local level. This point 
becomes clear when we remember that it was only in 1947 that Creech-Jones 
sent his famous despatch urging Governors in British Africa to democratize 
their local government systems and to make them more attractive for the 
educated elements. The despatch was not implemented in the Eastern Pro- 
vinces until 1950, with the introduction of the Eastern Nigeria Local Govern- 
ment Ordinance. As already mentioned this in turn was not fully implemented 
until 1956, The new local government system had thus little time to take firm 
root; not many people had had a chance to serve their apprenticeship in the 
new system. 

The year 1947 also saw the introduction of the Richards Constitution which 
provided for an African majority both in the Regional and in the Central Houses 
of Assembly. Had this Constitution been acceptable to the nationalists, it 
would have explicitly ensured that every member of the Regional or Central 
Houses of Assembly had served his apprenticeship in the Native Administration. 
In fact, Sir B. Carr (former Chief Commissioner, Eastern Provinces of Nigeria) 
observed that for the short period the Richards Constitution operated, it was 
successful in inducing the educated elements in Eastern Nigeria ‘to become 
members of Native Authorities’. 


‘For from the outset’, he wrote, ‘without prompting, the people [of Eastern 
Nigeria] urged readily and quickly the most responsible and educated men 
to become members of the Native Authorities, by whom they were welcomed. 
Such men saw a long-deferred opportunity of taking part in government, 
and readily accepted the invitations, and subsequent selection to the higher 
Councils of the land.’2® 


The educative role of the Native Authority system would thus have been 
effective. Unfortunately, the nationalists did not find the Richards Constitu- 
tion acceptable;*° its life was short, and the impact it might have had on the 
Native Administrations was nullified. In 1951, the masses in the East were 
enfranchised. As there was no requirement that candidates should have had 
any previous governmental experience, and the NCNC (National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, later called National Convention of Nigerian 
Citizens) party enjoyed widespread popularity in the Region;*! it was easy for 


29. See B. Carr, ‘Fifty years of the Eastern Provinces, 3: the political commonsense of 
the people’, West Africa, 14 October 1950, p. 943. 

30. See M. Staniland ‘The rhetoric of centre—periphery relations’ (particularly the 
subsection on Colonial populism and the * Local Government’ movement) in The Journal 
of Modern African Studies, vol. 8, 4, 1970, pp. 617-36. Also, J. S. Coleman: Nigeria: 
background to nationalism (University of California Press, 1958), passim. 

31. There was an open admission of this fact by the administration. For an official 
admission of the impact of‘ Azikiwe’s nationalism’ (Azikiwe was the leader of NCNC) on 
the masses in the Eastern Region, see B. Carr, ‘50 years of the Eastern Region, 2: unearth- 
ing the natural rulers’, see West Africa, 7 October 1950, pp. 917-18. 
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its candidates to move directly into the Regional and Central Houses of Assembly. 
Many of these candidates were chosen for qualities other than their proven 
capacity as legislators or administrators. 

(3) Party government was the corollary tc the introduction of the parlia- 
mentary system. R. E. Wraith has observed that the African assumption was 
that Local Councils were part of the national organization of the party in power 
and that this was their primary purpose. The implication here was that the 
NCNC controlled a majority of these Councils in the Region. 

The enfranchisement of the people of the Region meant that not only members 
of the Regional and Central Houses of Assembly, but also of the Local Govern- 
ment Councils were chosen by and from the same electorate. Until 1959, 
electoral divisions corresponded with administrative Divisions. The various 
party organizations involved in the fight therefore tended to ‘brand’ their 
candidates for particular institutions. A group of candidates would be ‘branded’ 
for the Central House of Assembly, another for the Regional and a third for 
Local Government Councils. This meant certain candidates could move to 
one or other of the Houses of Assembly without previous participation in local 
government, thus further weakening the educative role of the system. 

(4) We turn now to the fourth factor, the ‘policy of dualism’ pursued by the 
colonial authorities.” It has been stated earlier that the Nigerian political 
system was from its start bifurcated into a superstructure and an infrastructure. 
Legislative and Executive Councils were built at the former level, and Native 
Authority/Local Government Councils at the latter. The Legislative and 
Executive Councils were the law and policy making institutions in Nigeria.** 
Because of the inability of the traditional leadership to serve any meaningful 
role in the Legislative Council, it had beer: the policy of the administration 
to recruit educated elements to serve in the Legislative Council, and from 
1942 in the Executive Council. The educated elements had consequently 


32. R. E. Wraith, The parties taken over, the third of a series of articles entitled ‘Local 
Government democracy’, West Africa, 17 September 1955, p. 875. 

33. For comments onthis see Coleman, Nigeria: background tonationalism, pp. 160-61. 

34, It should be noted that there was controversy between two schools of thought 
about the suitability of these institutions as models which would lead Nigerians to 
eventual self-government. One school, which accepted the ‘principle of identity’ 
held in the tradition of Crown Colony Government, considered that they would be 
suitable. The other school, which accepted the ‘principle of differentiation’, maintained. 
that the institutions would not be suitable. This point of view contended that the insti- 
tutions which would lead Nigeria to self-government should be allowed to evolve from 
the Nigerian environment and to develop organically. 

35. Lord Lugard, who was constantly opposed to ee ‘idea of giving the educated elements 
seats out of proportion to their numbers, and wko was a prominent spokesman of the 
school of thought which accepted the ‘principle cf differentiation’, admitted that those 
people (meaning the traditional leaders) whom he considered representative of the 
‘natives of Nigeria’ were mostly ignorant of English, and could not because of custom 
and distance attend the meetings of the Council. Besides, the people themselves ‘... may 
be said, speaking generally, to be ignorant, not anly of the English language in which 
debates are conducted, but to be also incapable for the most part of appreciating the 
economic conditions of the country, the teaching of history, and the ground work of 
policy.” See The Address by Governor-General: Nigerian Council meeting, 31 December 
1914, in CO 657, vol. 11, p. 2. 
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been led into the belief that these institutions would become models which 
should lead them to eventual self-government. To hold and implement this 
policy on one hand, and on the other to prescribe training in democracy at the 
infrastructure seemed to the aspiring educated groups to contain an element 
of ‘double-dealing’. This ‘dualism’ in official policy alienated them from the 
training scheme. 

Besides, the politicization process under which Nigerians—particularly 
educated people—had been subjected was one in which the superstructure was 
considered as the ‘seat? of power. What concerned the aspiring educated 
elements was to secure this power, and as it resided at the superstructure, 
their main interest was at that level rather than at the infrastructure. According 
to Obafemi Awolowo, an eminent Nigerian nationalist 


*,.. the best interests of the Africans lie in being incorporated into the building 
itself, and not into the scaffolding. The African’s training for selfgovern- 
ment will not be effected by his being made a subordinate officer in the 
hierarchy of those who tell the African politicians and statesmen what to do 
and what not to do. On the contrary, his best medium of training consists 
in doing the actual work . . .’56 


36. Awolowo, Path to Nigerian freedom, pp. 110-11. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


E 


‘THERE WILL BE a joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts on 7 November 
at 5.15 p.m., when Dr Anthony King, Lecturer in African Music Studies at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, will speak on Traditional Music in 
Modern Africa. 

A joint lunchtime meeting has been arranged with the Royal Commonwealth 
Society on 14 November. The speaker will be Mr Abdul Mejid, on recent 
events in Ethiopia. 

On 4 December at the Commonwealth Institute there will be a joint meeting 
of the Royal African Society and the Commonwealth Institute. Mr Israel 
‘Wamala, Editor of the BBC ‘Focus on Africa’ programme, willspeak on A Year 
of Change in Africa. The time of this meeting is 7.30 p.m. 

The following new members have been elected:— 

RESIDENT: D. W. Hedges (Birmingham), E. A. Hofman (London); 
OVERSEAS: J. B. Gillett (Nairobi), B. P. Setai (Merrill College, California), 
R. G. Simpson (Haile Selassie University, Addis Ababa); 

STUDENTS: Al-Agab A. Al-Teraifi (University of Sussex), John Miggins 
(Governors State University, Illinois), Kelly Zidana (University of Reading). 

The Budiriro Trust is appealing for funds to assist its programme to provide 
A-level scholarships for Rhodesians. Most of the awards are made within the 
country, but some scholarships are also given for places in Britain and in other 
Commonwealth countries. Annual subscriptions (the amounts are left to 
donors), preferably under covenant, will be gratefully received by the Hon. 
Treasurer, The Revd. John Stewart, Sibford Gower Vicarage, Banbury, Oxon, 
OX15 5RT. 


The Society has received the following letter from Miss H. Heather:— 


c/o Barclays Bank International Ltd 
23 Northumberland Avenue 
London WC2N 5BH 


11 September, 1974 


To the Council Members and all other Members of 
the Royal African Society who contributed to my farewell presentation. 


Gentlemen, 


Through the medium of the Society’s journal, J wish to express my very sincere 
thanks and appreciation of your great kindness in contributing so generously 
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towards a present to me on my retirement after twenty-nine years as Secretary 
of the Society. 


When I was asked to attend on 20th June to receive a parting gift subscribed 
by your good selves, I never doubted but that an invitation to the presentation 
would certainly have been sent to all the Council Members and perhaps also 
to those others who had been asked to contribute. To my very great dis- 
appointment this appeared not to be the case. I should have liked to thank 
you all personally at the presentation, which was held in the office of the Society 
with only four Members of the Council present. You certainly dipped deep 
into your pockets and I accused the Vice-Chairman, who, I understand, was 
responsible for the collection, of holding a pistol to your heads; but this is an 
unfair accusation as I have received only kindness and consideration both from 
the Council Members and the many other friends I have had the privilege of 
making amongst the Members generally. 


I was presented with an inscribed gold wristlet watch, a Waterman fountain 
pen and a cheque for the balance. The latter has been spent on long-playing 
records. 


I learned too at the presentation that I was elected.a Life Member of the 
Society and I am honoured to accept this and wish to thank those concerned 
for their kindly thought and action. 


Perhaps I might take this opportunity of thanking you also for the help and 
advice so readily given on various occasions during my many happy years with 
the Society and also for the many exceptionally kind letters I have received on 
my departure from the Royal African Society. 


Yours sincerely, 


Heather Heather 


BOOKS 


RECENT WRITING ON SOUTHERN AFRICA 


South Africa: civilisations in conflict, by Jim Hoagland. Allen & Unwin, 
1973, 428pp. 2 maps, bibliography, index. £450. 


Generally speaking, there are three kinds of Dook written about South African 
affairs, excepting official propaganda for apartheid. They are: specific, well- 
documented studies from the point of view of the oppressed; the broad-ranging, 
accurate but rarely-seen dispassionate coverage; and the misleading superficialities 
penned by visiting ‘personalities’ who think that their names are excuse enough 
for ignorance and misperception, but whose books outsell all others. 

Jim Hoagland belongs in the middle category. His book is based on a series 
of articles he wrote for the Washington Post while in South Africa in 1970-1, 
and for which he won the 1970 Pulitzer Prize. That prize was clearly well- 
deserved. 

Mr Hoagland follows the well-trodden path of examining history, politics and 
tace in southern Africa. But to those of us who have actually lived there, this 
author unlike most outsiders describes the reality—not the pretty propaganda 
image. ‘There are some errors; he says that the Broederbond is the only Afrikaner 
secret society, whereas that racial South African white children’s police force, the 
Speurklub, is actually protected by the Official Secrets Act; and he merely hints, 
unaware of the solid proof available, that the ‘moral? justification of apartheid is 
based on a deliberate historical fraud. 

But these are mere quibbles. In toto, the book is wide-ranging, perceptive 
and well-researched, It is also fair—its massive indictment of apartheid and 
white South Africa emerges as a function of that country’s laws, statistics and double 
standards, not as mere author’s opinion, which tends to humility. 

Here at last is an author honest enough and professional enough to admit that 
he—and his white hosts—have little idea of what is being said and thought in 
black South Africa. An author who shrewdly asks if apartheid is not really designed 
to ‘arrest development of Africans at the tribal stage’. Who draws attention to 
that clear sign of spiritual rigor mortis, the lack of a real generation gap in white 
South African society. Who lets the Transkei Bantustan Opposition leader have 
his say: ‘This experiment is nothing but a sop to world opinion’. Who gets close 
to exposing the core reality of apartheid—that whites may employ blacks, but never 
vice versa—ensuring total white racism for ever. 

The book includes lengthy chapters on the other southern African states, 
and comments bluntly and accurately on overseas investment in apartheid, My 
favourite section, because it is so very true, is where Mr Hoagland for an entire 
night has the whole theory of ‘separate development of the races’ explained to 
him by one of Afrikanerdom’s most intelligent and articulate advocates—and wakes 
up the next morning to realize that it is all just plausible talk, devoid of substance 
or true logic. Many of us know that feeling. 

To sum up, of the ‘readable’ books on South Africa, this is in my opinion the 
best and fairest. 


Uxbridge JoHN LAURENCE 
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Malawi: the history of a nation, by Bridglal Pachai. Longman, 1973, 324pp. 
12 plates, 12 maps. £5-00 hard; £1:75 paperback. 

Some sixty radio talks, with a few alterations and excisions, comprise this book. 
It is a tribute to Professor Pachai’s detailed knowledge of the history of Malawi 
and to his narrative skill that, having been put together in these circumstances, 
his book hangs together so well. 

Professor Pacha? s book is clearly meant to be popular history; as such, it will 
undoubtedly fulfil a need abroad and, particularly, at home. It ranges from the 
pre-Portuguese period, with a succinct account of the first peoples of Malawi 
whose earliest known Iron-Age date is in the third century AD, to the end of British 
rule and the first decade of independence, with dreams of a new age of mineral 
exploitation, ‘particularly of Mulanje bauxite’. 

There is, however, much in this book which will interest the specialist in various 
fields of Central African history. For example, the chapter on the Chilembwe 
Rising of 1915 illustrates how this episode is developing rapidly into a major theme 
in Central African historiography. Professor Pachai, with his firm assertion that 
‘Chilembwe’s rebellion was not a mere symbolic blow’ indicates where he stands 
in this controversy. 

The specialist reader may regret that the amount of broadcast material which 
has been included in this book has meant that, because of the economies of pub- 
lishing, footnotes and bibliographical material have had to be severely limited. 
But Professor Pachai is conscious of this problem; and he provides enough 
scholarly apparatus to enable the serious and determined researcher to track down 
the sources of his information. 

The Malawi diaspora is a pronounced feature of Professor Pachai’s book. Not 
only does it have a special chapter to itself (‘Malawians abroad’) but it is also 
examined in the sections on migrant labour, the African church, the Chilembwe 
Rising, and political organizations; and it is also evident in the chapter on some 
famous Malawians, especially in the note on the Muwamba family to which 
Clements Kadalie of ICU fame belonged, Students of the Malawi disapora will 
have their own favourites (such as Peter Nyambo and Dunduzu Chisiza) whom they 
will wish Professor Pachai had noticed; but they will be grateful to him for finding 
so much space, in a necessarily restricted volume, for the wandering Malawian. 

As his book approaches the present day, Professor Pachai, like all writers of 
contemporary history, has his problems. Indeed, whoever essays the writing of 
national history runs risks. At the present stage of Central African politics and 
historiography it is, perhaps, wise to leave an estimate of what these risks may be 
to the future. Certainly, future historians should find this book a valuable 
document for the understanding of what is now modern Malawi. 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


Botswana: a short political history, by Anthony Sillery. Methuen, 1974. 
219pp. 2 maps, bibliography, index. £2-50 (paperback £1-50). 

Anthony Sillery was Resident Commissioner of Bechuanaland from 1947-50 
and is the author of several books on Botswana in the gentleman-amateur tradition. 
The present book is admittedly short, as the sub-title claims, but it qualifies as an 
administrative rather than a political history. The emphasis is on orderly arrange- 
ments for the ‘protection’ of the Tswana, then the careful fostering of the people, 
and ends with the transfer of power (with a certain relief) to Sir Seretse Khama 
and the BDP. In fact it is more an apologia than a history; an apologia for 
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150 years of energetic mission activity and 90 odd years of administrative neglect. . 
It is hardly the kind of thing to put in the hands af Botswana’s school-children, 

Ina brief conclusion, Dr Sillery summarizes what he considers to have been the 
‘themes’ which went into the making of this history. He cites first the evangelical 
spirit; second, Botswana’s strategic geographical position in the expanding African 
empire two generations ago; third ‘the character of the Tswana themselves’ and 
their satisfactory partnership with the British; and fourth, the movement for 
independence—he happily remarks on the fact that in Botswana the wind of 
change was a fairly gentle breeze, but does not enquire why. 

To some this may sound a rather limited specification of ‘themes’, but they 
could have yielded an interesting book. The rzason that they did not, is that 
Sillery never queries the anodyne official line. Missionaries are not just teachers, 
and protectors—why did he not consult Dr Dachs? The relations of Botswana 
with South Africa have become increasingly central to its development, and may 
well transform it—-why does he not even cite, say, Halpern? And as for Tswana 
society and its reactions to colonialism, he does not even enquire whether the 
chiefs knew what they would get when they requested ‘protection’—Mary 
Benson’s book on Tshekedi raises questions which he must surely have considered ? 
And even a Resident Commissioner secure in the belief that chiefs represent the 
people, as he was, must have wondered why the tribes were always dividing 
between contenders for the chieftaincy. 

The limitations of Sillery’s views on Botswana are perhaps most dramatically 
evident in his discussion of the Seretse affair. None of the well-known skull- 
duggery is recalled—indeed, if he is right, all the colonial officials behaved so 
well that Churchill must have been talking about something else entirely when he 
spoke of ‘a very disreputable transaction’. Malan’s hysterical telegrams are not 
described. And no reason is given for the solid Ngwato support which Seretse 
won so easily in the face of Tshekedi (who, we are told, had no permanent designs 
on the chieftaincy). He even tells us that T'shekedi’s opposition was based on 
‘the traditionalist view’. Whose traditionalist view of what? The pity of it is 
that the author was Resident Commissioner at the time, and must be able to say 
something new about the affair, even though he was clearly ignorant of most of 
its implications. Perhaps he will tell all in his memoirs. 


University College, London ADAM KUPER 


A Grand Illusion: the failure of imperial policy in the Transvaal Colony 
during the period of reconstruction, 1900-05, by Donald Denoon. Longman, 
1973. 275pp. Bibliography, index. £3-50. 

With a general textbook, several useful articles, and now this substantial mono- 
graph behind him, Professor Denoon must be regarded as an established historian 
of modern South Africa. The problem which interests him in A Grand Illusion 
is the apparently sudden loss of imperial power in South Africa between 1902 and 
1905, and the book is devoted to an analysis of the reverses of the reconstruction 
period. Wisely abandoning the attempt to w-ite a more general history of the 
‘Transvaal in the period, and shortening the period of investigation covered by 
his PhD dissertation (1900-07) on which the book is based, he has a sharply 
focused theme. Perhaps he over-ernphasizes its self-contained nature: he tends 
to regard the imperial search for supremacy as decisively defeated by 1905. He 
sees magnanimous Liberal policy 1905-07 as a ‘realistic acknowledgement of 
defeat’. I know of no such acknowledgement, however, and there is an interesting 
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story to be told as to why the Liberals failed as well, with a policy which, far from 
being magnanimous (as we all used to believe), was a hard-line one. Professor 
Denoon is aware of Dr Mawby’s criticism of his earlier use of the Blainey thesis, 
and is content to leave that line of argument aside in his present analysis. Although 
his subject is imperial policy he keeps the African factor fully in view. 

Denoon emphasizes Milner’s failure to establish a Jand policy which would 
either bring about a massive British immigration or satisfy existing farmers, the 
crucial difficulties in adequately expanding the labour supply in the mines, and the 
unpopularity of the kindergarten, not least with influential newspaper commen- 
tators. He also draws attention to the excesses of the anglicization policy, the 
weakness of colonial secretary Lyttelton, and the divisions within the British 
community. He insists on a severe judgement of Milner, if only because, whether 
or not he was a good administrator, he had a political objective which he con- 
spicuously failed to reach, 

The documentary basis is impressively comprehensive. Denoon draws on the 
original colonial office correspondence in London as well as the Transvaal archives 
in Pretoria and the Chamber of Mines archives, and on the private papers of W, P. 
Schreiner, Rose Innes, Patrick Duncan and Lagden, as well as those of Milner, 
Chamberlain, Salisbury, Balfour and Kitchener—and others besides. Clearly, 
Professor Denoon has taken a very great deal of trouble over the preparation of 
this book, and it in no sense sees the light of day prematurely. It has taken him a 
long time, and every portion of it is carefully pondered, though he has occasionally 
allowed himself a highly provocative analogy or aside. His knowledge is detailed, 
his presentation cogent, his technique mature and his judgment sophisticated. 
There was a real need for a book on this subject, and Denoon has successfully 
filled the gap. 


Magdalene College, R. Hyam 
Cambridge 


Selections from the Smuts Papers, edited by Jean van der Poel. Cambridge 
University Press, 1973. Vol. V, 62lpp; Vol. VI, 551pp; Vol. VII, 496pp. £15 
each, 


These three large volumes complete the project of a grand memorial to Smuts. 
First came Sir Keith Hancock’s biography in two fat volumes, followed by seven 
volumes of letters selected from a huge collection. These last three cover the years 
from 1919 to 1950. Cambridge has certainly done its son proud; but one cannot 
help wondering to what purpose so much money and effort has been spent over 
20 years. 

This memorial has not been built by Afrikaners. The editor of these last 
three volumes, a talented historian, does not rank as an Afrikaner in spite of her 
name; and Hancock is an Australian. The Smuts Memorial Trust and the 
Smuts Archives Trust have been financed by old political friends and admirers 
of Smuts, not least the Rand mine-owners. This is significant. For Smuts 
consistently gained the support of influential Conservatives in Britain as steadily 
as he lost the support of Afrikaners. Early in his long career, Conservatives saw 
in him an invaluable ally. It was their influence which ensured that Merriman 
would not become the first prime minister of the Union. They preferred the 
mediocre Louis Botha, realizing that Smuts was bound to succeed him, as he did 
in 1919, 
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The difference between Merriman and Smuts is revealed by an exchange of 
letters in 1906. It ought to be the policy of all parties to do justice to the natives 
Smuts wrote, ‘but I don’t believe in politics for them ... I would therefore not 
give them the franchise.’ To this Merriman replied: ‘A benevolent paternal 
policy will never take the place of political status... I confess that I dread manhood 
suffrage. In my opinion, this is a country for a high franchise with a property 
qualification’ (he meant regardless of colour). Thirty years later Smuts helped 
Hertzog to disfranchise the Cape Africans. ‘I view the bill in a detached spirit’, 
he wrote to Margaret Gillett at the time, ‘as a matter decided for me in far-off 
days by my temperament and outlook which cannot now be affected by what 
passes or happens to-day. But of course I see the rocks ahead quite clearly.’ 

The rock he failed to foresee was the strength and tenacity of Afrikaner national- 
ism. After the general election in 1938 (when he repudiated the label of being a 
liberal), he wrote to Lord Lothian: ‘The last five years of close political co-opera- 
tion in one party by English and Dutch has bzen a wonderful and heartening 
experience. The election has now cemented the close racial alliance and I am 
very hopeful that as the years roll by, we shall see real national fusion and the 
new South African nation slowly taking shape.’ (Vol. VI, p. 128.) Yet 1938 was 
the very year when the Afrikaner middle class began to emerge and show signs 
of growth; the Ossewa Brandwag also appeared on the scene; and Malan’s party 
was bound to grow. Exactly 10 years later Malan defeated Smuts at a general 
election and the Nationalists inaugurated 25 years of the power they still hold. 
To them the nation means Afrikaners only; and to this day they regard Smuts 
as a traitor to ‘his own people’. 

Smuts’s good British friends, Conservatives and Liberals alike, did not obviously 
influence him on any issue. They used him for their own purposes without 
regard to the long-run interests of South Africa. 

For 40 years Smuts corresponded regularly with them and some of their letters 
to him, notably those from Leopold Amery, also appear in these volumes. His 
letters show an affectionate though complex personality, but never a statesman. 
In the light of all the materials now available, the time has come for a re-assessment 
of the role Smuts played in history. Meanwhile, if you wish to see his monument, 
look around the land he loved so well. 


London JULIUS LEWIN 


Studies in Economics and Economic History: essays in honour of H. M. 
Robertson, edited by M. Kooy. Macmillan, 1972. xi+313pp. £5. Source 
Material on the South African Economy 1860-1970, volume III (1920-70), 
edited by D. Hobart Houghton and J. Dagut. OUP, 1973. 263pp. R6-60. 


Both these volumes are concerned, in different ways, with the period of South 
Africa’s most rapid economic growth. The documents directly so; the festschrift 
for Professor Robertson in that his career spans that period, and his interests are 
reflected in the contributions. The results ar2 interesting, and a disappointing 
reflection on the state of South African economics. That nearly two thirds of the 
essays in the Robertson festschrift are not concerned with South Africa is at one 
and the same time a positive indication of his wide-ranging interests (also evident 
from the useful appended bibliography of his writings) and a negative sign of 
colonial mentality. The ‘rise of capitalism’ and the ‘industrial Revolution’ were 
European issues: conclusions about South Africa could be drawn from them, but 
South Africa’s own experiences were not presumed to offer any insights into these 
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processes of the metropolis. Of the four essays on South Africa, only Leslie 
Duly’s, arguing that the 1828 Ordinance 50 on the Khoisan was of less significance 
than is conventionally maintained, has the empirical thoroughness and insight of 
some of Robertson’s own South African studies. Schumann and Brian Kantor 
recapitulate material they have published elsewhere in essays structured by a 
characteristic dreary evolutionism that begs all the real issues. W. H. Hutt’s 
chapter is a gem only for the intellectual historian. Here is a living economist 
who sees ‘South Africa’s Salvation in Classic Liberalism’ suggesting a scheme for 
its implementation and lauding the saints of his faith: Locke, Montesquieu, Hume, 
Kant, Constant, von Humboldt, J. S. Mill, de Tocqueville, Spencer, Acton and 
Hayek. A motley band indeed. 

Dreary evolutionism and classic liberalism continue to rear their heads in the 
selections for the third volume of sources on South African economic history (whose 
first two volumes I reviewed in the January issue of African Affairs). It is surely 
only that fallacious obsession with origins rather than structural development 
which allowed the first two volumes to cover sixty years, while the last, most 
important, and best-documented fifty years received a slender single volume. 
Hence, as with the other volumes, the range of sources is narrow and biased: the 
South African Journal of Economics, for example, gets undue space in comparison 
with quasi-official publications (Journal of Industries, Social and Economic Review), 
‘Afrikaner’ economists (Finance and Trade Review) or the direct views of the 
FCI, other employers associations, or the Chambers of Commerce. (Not to 
mention trade unions, black individuals and organizations, etc... .) A particular 
and inexcusable gap is any serious material on manufacturing industry and its 
development: why no extracts, to take only two most obvious examples, from 
Report 282 of the Board of Trade and Industries, or from the 1958 Viljoen 
Commission ? 

Centre of International and Area Studies, 

University of London . MARTIN LEGASSICK 


Chiefs and Councils in Rhodesia, by A. K. H. Weinrich. Heinemann, 1971. 
xv+252pp. Plates, tables, figures. £400. Rhodesia: the struggle for a 
birthright, by Eshmael Mlambo. Hurst, 1972. ix+333pp. 1 map. £295 
paperback. 


These are both important books. Dr Weinrich’s work is a scholarly study, 
by an established social anthropologist, of the chieftaincy system in Rhodesia 
and its manipulation and deterioration at the hands of successive Rhodesian 
governments, but with particular reference to the Rhodesian Front government 
of Ian Smith. Eshmael Mlambo’s book is a popular and polemical study by a 
Zimbabwean deeply committed to African nationalism who is now the representa- 
tive of the African National Council to the OAU and was previously the ANC 
representative in London. Both studies are serious attempts to understand the 
terrible violence done to African aspirations and institutions by a cynical and 
paranoiac white settler establishment. Understandably, Dr Weinrich’s study is 
noticeably more dispassionate than Mr Miambo’s. 

Dr Weinrich’s book is an anthropological case study in the traditional mould, 
enhanced in this case, given the obvious political pressures involved, by a theoreti- 
cal framework which lends relevance to the data. As she puts it, ‘the book shows 
the options open to chiefs in situations in which their traditional patriarchal powers 
are challenged by a modern bureaucracy’. Appropriately, it is Max Weber’s 
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theory of bureaucracy which provides the focus for the research data, which is 
based primarily on a succession dispute in the chieftaincy system of the Karanga, 
the largest culturally homogeneous group in Rhodesia. The author’s conclusion 
is that Weber’s observation as to the essential incompatibility of the two roles, 
patriachal and bureaucratic, is fully vindicated by the Karanga case material, 

In the course of her study, Dr Weinrich makes several important points: that 
the distinction between patriarch and bureaucraz is not one simply of the limits 
of responsibility, but also of the essential nature of that responsibility —‘ whereas 
patriarchs are simultaneously political leaders, organizers of economic activities 
and officials in religious cults, bureaucrats have influence in only one particular 
sphere of life’ (p. 228); that the effect of the diminution of the traditional authority 
of the chiefs has been considerably reinforced by their integration into the adminis- 
trative bureaucracy of an alien government department; that an added complication 
is posed by the increased difference in scale between traditional chiefdoms and 
centralized government bureaucracy; and finally, that the moral and political 
conflict of the chiefs has not been resolved and is most unlikely to be as long as 
white power remains in the ascendant in Rhodesia. The chief’s bureaucratic 
persona is seen by many Africans, quite logically, as evidence of the chief’s com- 
plicity in the oppression of their own people. This, in turn, undermines the 
very legitimacy that is essential if the chiefs are to fulfil their traditional patriarchal 
role. The cruel dilemma of the chiefs is exacerbated by the cynical policy of the 
Rhodesian Front regime of putting them forward as ‘the true representatives of 
the African people’. At least since the time of that great political confidence trick, 
the Domboshawa Indaba, on the eve of UDI, the chiefs have, with a few rare and 
confused exceptions, played their allotted roles and thereby benefitted themselves 
(through government bonuses for ‘co-operation”), and in the process have seriously 
undermined the future prospects of traditional authority structures on the day, 
which now seems nearer than ever, when Rhodz2sia becomes Zimbabwe. 

Eshmael Mlambo’s book is a rather potted, but in places extremely informative, 
popular history of Rhodesia from a moderate African nationalist perspective. 
For fear of being accused of libelling Mr Mlambo, it should be said that he is a 
‘moderate’ in the best tradition. Sadly, it must be mentioned, the rush to bring 
the book out in time for the Pearce Commission is reflected in the number of 
misprints, non sequiturs and just plain errors of fact that litter the book. At least 
half of it consists of a rehash of Rhodesian kistory not noticeably at variance, 
either in approach or factually, from countless other books on the subject. If any 
claim of originality is to be made for the book it must rest on the author’s valuable 
chapters on African education (chapter IV) and on the African nationalist leader- 
ship 1960-62 (chapter VI). The latter no doubt benefits from a great deal of 
‘inside information’ and nicely complements Nathan Shamuyarira’s study Crisis in 
Rhodesia, published in 1965. Particularly helpful in Mlambo’s book is the 
‘Who’s Who’ guide of Zimbabwe African naticnalist leaders in the appendix. 

Mr Mlambo’s emphasis on British responsibility and on constitutionalism 
neglects the position of the leadership of the African National Council and has 
been the subject of considerable criticism from radicals of various loyalties (e.g., 
vide K. Good, ‘Settler Colonialism in Rhodesia’, African Affairs, January 1974). 
It is argued that such a heavy emphasis on Britain’s responsibility and on the 
efficacy of constitutional strategies not only detracts from the ‘real’ struggle being 
fought out in the Zambezi Valley, but perpetuates the illusion still held by many 
Africans, rather surprisingly, that Britain will eventually sort things out in favour 
of the majority. Yet a very real dilemma faces those Africans in Rhodesia who 
feel that non-violent tactics, the only ones thay can legally use, must be played 
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out to the limit and there is a strong case for having some organization. within 
the country capable of using whatever constitutional and diplomatic leverage exists. 
Mr Miambo puts this case well and only the future can tell us whether his efforts, 
and those of the ANC, are misdirected. 


University of Edinburgh ANTHONY McApamM 


The Real Case For Rhodesia, by C. Chesterton. Janssonius and Heyns, 
Honeydew, Transvaal, SA. 219pp. The Years Between 1923-1973: half a 
century of responsible government in Rhodesia, by W. D. Gale. H. C. P. 
Anderson, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 1973. 68pp. Free. 


Conspiracy theories of one kind or another have always figured prominently 
in white Rhodesia’s attempts to explain away unpalatable facts and to justify the 
maintenance of the status quo. These two books are both very much within this 
tradition. In The Real Case for Rhodesia the familiar bogey of world communism 
provides the primary justification for the permanent maintenance of white supre- 
macy, whilst in The Years Between, outside interference in her own affairs— 
mainly from Britain—is presented as the sole reason for Rhodesia’s difficulties, 
past and present. 

Although it is the author’s stated intention ‘to convince the world of the justice 
of Rhodesia’s cause’, The Real Case for Rhodesia is likely to achieve no more than 
preach to the converted. One suspects that even sympathizers with the Smith 
régime will be concerned that Mr Chesterton is jeopardizing their case in his 
total distortion of the Rhodesian situation within the wider global context. The 
book is an extremist polemic in which the level of analysis at no point rises above 
the superficial, simplistic, and frequently racist cliché. 

After attempting in the first part of the book to demonstrate the benefits that 
Rhodesian whites have bestowed upon ‘their’ black population, Mr Chesterton 
then occupies many pages in identifying ‘communist subversion’ at work. 
Rhodesia is presented as one of the few remaining ‘bastions of freedom’ left in 
the world—South Africa, Greece, and Spain are mentioned as others—from 
which a ‘counter-offensive’ can be launched. The section on ‘Communist 
non-military techniques’ provides amusing reading. ‘This examines in some 
detail the strange workings of ‘communist subversion’ in the West, and particu~ 
larly in Britain, as manifested in the form of the ‘permissive society’: sex per- 
version on stage and screen is but one of many sinister, communist-inspired 
methods of creating the state of anarchy that is to precede a communist takeover. 

The Years Between is rather less hysterical, and perhaps for that reason more 
deserving of serious consideration. It is a glossy propaganda booklet, issued free, 
which celebrates half a century of ‘responsible government’ in Rhodesia. Al- 
though purporting to be no more than a concise history of Rhodesia in the last 
50 years, one gets the impression that it has been produced with the prospective 
immigrant very much in mind. The booklet—which is very well illustrated with 
numerous maps and photographs-—attempts to present contemporary Rhodesia 
as a haven of tranquillity and prosperity, little different from the early days of 
Rhodesian society when ‘everyone was an individual in his own right, especially 
if his skin was white’, and when black and white ‘lived happily within the same 
boundaries.’ Awkward facts like the existence of African opposition to Federa- 
tion, or the outcome of the Pearce Commission, are explained away as the results 
solely of agitators, witchcraft, and the interference and ignorance of the British 
government, 
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Both publications should be dismissed for the rubbish that they are, except 
that it is disturbing to find reflected in them the siege mentality of Rhodesian 
white society, that appears increasingly to preclude the possibility of peaceful 
change. 

Centre of International and Area Studies, BRIAN WILLAN 

University of London 


Ambrose Reeves, by John S. Peart-Binns. Gollancz, 1973. 303pp. £390. 


Someone else ought to write this review. IF detachment and impartiality are 
the reviewer’s stock in trade, then I am not your man. ‘There were parts of this 
book which tore me apart personally. Here is one of the confessors of Africa, 
a beloved champion of the weak and exploited, of whom one African said, ‘Ifit had 
not been for men like Ambrose Reeves we Afzicans would have hated all white 
men.’ Of whom another said, ‘In some ways he has not been replaced at all’. 
‘When money was needed to defend black victims of apartheid people turned to 
Ambrose Reeves; if people were banned, if thers was famine in an African reserve, 
if 60,000 Indians were threatened with eviction from their homes, it was to Reeves 
that men came for justice, compassion and love. A prophet is not without honour 
except in his own country . . . whites hated Reeves in South Africa because he 
threatened their greed and hypocrisy. His crime: as a bishop he refused to 
make peace with oppression. ‘We (whites) do protest in as gentlemanly a way 
as possible short of risking open conflict’, said one of his diocesan officials, wha 
called a meeting to get his bishop removed. Reeves’ ‘sin’ was that his protests 
were not impeded by such nicety of phrase. He saw apartheid as Martin Luther 
King saw racism in terms of genocide. Both were martyred for their convictions. 
King went down by an assassins bullet: Bishop Ambrose Reeves was martyred 
by the Establishment, which obligingly rounded off the South African government’s 
work for it. ‘If I am to be silenced in South Africa, then I shall speak else- 
where.’ It is a tribute to the man that he has never stopped speaking out: but 
what does this book tell you about the state of the church in England. . .? 


London COLIN WINTER 


Banda, by Philip Short. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974. 357pp. £3:50. 


Philip Short, a free lance journalist in Malawi from 1967 to 1970, has written 
a balanced (if inclined to the sympathetic) biography of Dr H. Kamuzu Banda, 
Life President of Malawi. It is difficult to see why the subject so objected to 
the book when it was to be published last year that he threatened to incarcerate the 
Malawi employees of the original publishing ärm, Perhaps it was because Short 
had beaten him into print; but until his autobiography finally appears, this will 
have to remain the standard authority. 

The book falls naturally into three sections. The first covers the formative 
years of the youth from Kasungu who was expelled from Livingstonia in 1913, 
walked to South Africa, later qualified as a medical doctor in America, and achieved 
prosperity in general practice in north-east London. If the story had ended in 
1950 it would have been an exemplary tale of Victorian self-help. This period 
obviously had an effect on Banda, although Short is too inclined to relate trivial 
incidents to later actions. The second section deals with the successful destruction 
of the ‘stupid Federation’, with the author staying within the familiar path 
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blazed by Shepperson, Gray, Rotberg, etc. In spite of Banda’s importance here, 
it is striking how he is submerged in the events of the period, again emphasizing 
the popular opposition to the Federation which he harnessed, but did not create. 
The third section, from the Cabinet Crisis in 1964, through Chipembere and 
Chisiza, culminates in Vorster’s visit to Malawi in 1970. Malawi’s aberrant 
foreign policy, with its peculiar interaction between necessity and Banda’s whims, 
is the author’s main concern, yet here the year’s delay in publication emphasizes 
a weakness in the book. It gives no indication of the subtle shift in this policy 
which has seen Malawi transformed from South Africa’s ‘stooge’ to a more 
recognizably African-ruled state. 

The major weakness in the book lies in its assessment of Banda within Malawi. 
Although he does touch upon the President’s attempts to synthesize Western 
and African concepts, the author puts insufficient stress uponit. Yet it is precisely 
because of his internal authority that he can execute policies diametrically opposed 
to all he (and his people) stood for from 1958 to 1963, and can ignore both foreign 
and domestic critics. His power is based upon his appeal to the mass of the 
villagers who are more concerned with matters Short considers ‘trivial’—such as 
polygamy, skirt lengths, beer drinking and vinyau—than with South Africa and 
Parliament. They accept his authority which is based upon such traditional 
elements as his association with the two Chewa matriclans, as well as proven 
ability and seniority. To a greater extent than in many other African countries, 
it is the villagers who have tasted the fruits of independence, so they are willing 
to accept Banda’s definition of his role, and of their own responsibilities, within 
the traditional context. Whether the inevitable creation of a kulak class, and 
the tradition of tyranny established .will outweigh these advantages remains 
to be seen. 

The author has relied upon the standard published authorities, contemporary 
accounts, personal testimonies, and maddeningly ubiquitous ‘unattributable 
interviews’. He has also used Banda’s often contradictory pronouncements, 
thereby raising the methodological problem of how seriously to take every word 
of so impetuous a speaker. Two small points for correction: on p. 33 there is a 
reference to the School of Oriental and African Languages, which should be 
Studies; and on p. 80 Henry Chipembere, a Nyanja, is again referred to as a Yao. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, RICHARD STUART 
London 


Accelerated Development in Southern Africa, edited by John Barratt, Simon 
Brand, David S. Collier, and Kurt Glaser. Macmillan, 1974. xiv-+706pp. 
£700. 

Tt is a bizarre thought that two years ago the Rand Afrikaans University (founded 
to combat the dangerous English liberalism of the University of the Witwaters- 
rand), together with the South African Institute for International Affairs and an 
American organization called the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Inc., should 
have decided to hold a conference on the subject of accelerating ‘development’. 
What in heavens’ name could they expect to discover, except that ‘development’ 
and ‘separate development’ are contradictory notions? That they knew in 
advance. Some speakers pitched their contributions at such a level of generality 
that (given a suitably brief compass) they could get away with saying nothing of 
substance. Others preferred, understandably enough, to talk about Kenya, or 
even Iran or Latin America. Nonetheless, a few had to face up to the issue, and 
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in their generally incompetent papers one can see them trotting suspiciously 
towards reality, then neighing and braying, and galloping off. 

In a concluding report, an American, Professor Glaser, remarked that everyone 
had been conscious of the importance of the political structure in development, and 
he sorted the participants at the conference into three categories which he labelled 
(for convenience) A, B and C. The first two were large categories, and differed 
only in their enthusiasm for ‘plural governmental structures’, i.e., apartheid. 
Group C ‘which was represented by a rather smaller number at the Conference, 
think separate development so abhorrent that no good can come from working 
with it.’ The people who presented papers were drawn from groups A and B. 
The three worthwhile passages in this huge volume occur in comments from the 
floor by members of the small C group. 

An American guest, Professor Possony of the ‘Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace, Stanford University’ presented the South African case at 
greatest length, and with notable optimism. He pointed out that the logic of 
economic development was in the direction of ethnic integration, but accepted, 
without undue hestitation, that this was ‘impracticable’ for non-economic reasons. 
His reasons were not spelled out, for he was tco concerned with juggling terms to 
show that a balance could be achieved between what he considered the equally 
important goals of ‘ethnic integrity’? and economic growth, 

In the first useful contribution from the floor, Dr A. W. Stadler pointed out 
that these goals were in fact inescapable contradictory; that there was ‘a con- 
nection between White wealth and Black poverty’; and that Professor Possony 
assumed, without argument, the maintenance of White control. In a discussion 
of a later paper, Mr F. J. van Wyk succinctly pointed out the essential facts of 
apartheid, which were so obviously in conflic: with the assumptions of the more 
sanguine contributors. The Bantustans are poor and will remain poor, because 
they are small, unfertile and overcrowded. The majority of Africans work, and 
will continue to work, in White areas, because their cheap labour is the basis of 
White prosperity. Their repression, necessary to maintain this situation, cannot 
be maintained forever; and ‘separate development’ is not an alternative, but a 
mystifying, part of this repression and exploitation. 

In perhaps the oddest contribution to this conference, Professor Anna Steyn 
tried to argue that African poverty was the fault of the African. She claims ‘on 
the basis of rainfall and climate, that 100 mcrgen of Jand in the homelands have 
on the average the potential of 147 morgen of land in the White areas? But what 
of the soil, and the overcrowding (increased by government policy) which leads to 
that poor soil becoming poorer through over-planting, and the absence of capital 
for fertilizer? No, for Professor Steyn the problem lies in the lack of proper 
psychological attitudes on the part of the Africans. In the third useful contri- 
bution from the floor, Professor Reader quietly pointed out that peasant culti- 
vators could be relied upon to act rationally within externally-imposed limitations. 

In the end, there is some encouragement that one can take from a perusal of this 
otherwise extremely depressing volume. ‘The social sciences may be open to 
abuse, but if social scientists fail to recognize basic realities then their contributions 
will be incompetent and insignificant. Today any hoodlum can use guns, even, 
given enough money, atom bombs, to help him get his way. But it takes a very 
sophisticated and cynical hoodlum to turn tke social sciences into weapons. ‘The 
people who contributed papers to this conference could not bear too much reality, 
and they wisely excluded South Africa’s leading social scientists, people like 
Francis Wilson, Monica Wilson, Philip Mayer, and Ellen Hellman. Perhaps they 
declined invitations, sated already with self-righteous idiocies. The foreigners 
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who attended, including such well-known names as Stanislav Andreski, P. T. 
Bauer and Theodore Shay, may have hoped to encourage a realistic dialogue. 
They failed, but then none of them seems to have tried very hard. 


University College, London ADAM KUPER 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Africa: problems in economic development, edited by J. S. Uppal and 
L. R. Salkever. Free Press, New York, 1973. ix+353pp. £595. South of 
the Sahara: development in African economics, edited by S. P. Schatz. 
Macmillan, 1972. viit363pp. £695. Africa and Monetary Integration, 
edited by T. Tremblay. Editions HRW, Montreal, 1972. 466pp. 


Two of these books consist of proceedings from conferences, one held at Temple 
University in the United States edited by Sayre Schatz, the other at the University 
of Montreal in Canada edited by Rodrigue Tremblay. The third is a collection 
of readings on various themes in African development edited by Uppal and 
Salkever. ‘Tremblay’s book has some pieces in English and others in French, 
which creates problems for those like myself, who find reading in the second 
language painful and slow—for the current purpose the pain was avoided! 

The collection edited by Uppal and Salkever consists of twenty-one papers, of 
which eight are from United States sources and a further three are from the 
International Labour Review and the IMF Staff Papers. The range of papers 
suggests that the objective was to produce an inter-disciplinary background for 
courses in African Studies in American universities. The book covers the setting, 
economic policy and planning, agricultural and industrial development, population 
labour and education, public finance and taxation, and international economic 
relations. Some of the papers are rather heavily descriptive, others interestingly 
perceptive, reflecting the difficulty of finding a well-balanced selection to fit the 
audience which the book seems to be aimed at. There are some important articles 
reprinted here such as Elliot Berg on the ‘Character and Prospects of African 
Economies’, George Dalton’s ‘Traditional Production in Primitive African 
Economies’, Daniel Neumark’s ‘Economic Development and Economic Incen- 
tives’ and Hollister’s ‘Manpower Problems and Policies in sub-Saharan Africa’. 
Berg’s piece on ‘Socialism and Economic Development in Tropical Africa’ now 
suffers somewhat from being first published in 1964, coming before developments 
in Tanzania following the Arusha Declaration of 1967, but it still contains some 
very useful strictures against the over-expansion of agricultural mechanization or 
state farm programmes. However, the reviewer fails to see the logical link between 
this type of programme and the ideology of socialism—if there is to be a transition 
to socialism in Africa it would be considerably more complex than is implied in 
this paper, and the existence of a few programmes based on experience from 
socialist countries hardly qualifies as socialist development. It is, nevertheless, 
excellent that we be reminded as often as possible that experience tends to teach 
us that people do not learn from experience. 

The conference proceedings edited by Sayre Schatz again contain some papers 
with particularly useful insights. Marvin Miracle’s paper on market structure 
and conduct is a most valuable survey on the influences which operate to make 
markets, in the economist’s sense, less than perfect. Peter McLoughlin’s con- 
tribution on land reorganization in Malawi emphasizes the self-defeating nature 
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of purely technical approaches to land reform programmes. Reg Green’s percep- 
tive paper on development planning and foreign financing brings his wide experi- 
ence to bear on what can be a delicate subject. Andrew Kamarack’s, less related 
to his title ‘Appraisal of Country Performance’, is more a discussion of the role 
of the World Bank in the project versus programme aid debate, and also relates 
to the question of Bank ‘leverage’. Given the disputes over the interpretation 
of ‘leverage’ this contribution is particularly interesting coming as it does from a 
senior World Bank economist. The fact that the papers in the first section of 
the book manage to discuss ‘entrepreneurship’ without once including the basic 
definition by Schumpeter is a serious shortcoming, but this does not detract too 
much from the value of the collection as a whole. The evidence presented on 
the problems associated with international suppliers’ credits in two or three of the 
papers is a welcome addition to the published material on a system of financing 
which all too often tends to reflect poorly on the probity and motives of both 
lending and borrowing agencies. 

The conference proceedings edited by Tremblay on monetary integration in 
Africa are notable for a division of opinion between those arguing for a gradualist 
approach to integration, and those favouring a more monolithic approach. Not 
surprisingly the more modest school of thought tends to prevail. There are 
contributions to this discussion by Letiche, Stolper, Heuser and Mundell in 
English, and some useful papers in English and in French on the impact of devalua- 
tion both within and between CFA and non-CFA countries. Letiche’s paper 
and Stolper’s appendix make the valuable point that we operate in a world where 
institutions such as central banks have muttiple objectives, and have also to 
accommodate non-monetary policy objectives as well, so that a single optimum 
solution is unlikely to prevail, Heuser’s paper has an intriguing estimate of the 
value and volume of unrecorded external trade between Nigeria/Ghana and 
Ivory Coast/Upper Volta/Niger/Togo/Dahomey, illustrating, among other things, 
the great care needed in interpreting official statistics. In addition this book 
provides a useful background on the development of the parallel anglophone and 
francophone monetary systems in West Africa. 

All the books illustrate the problems which arise with collections of papers. 
They tend, inevitably, to be a little patchy and somewhat dated. Even with the 
unifying theme of a conference, it is difficult to avoid repetition. The two general 
selections will be useful references for undergraduate African Studies courses, 
and the volume on monetary integration is a useful addition to the rather under- 
developed field of the analysis of African monetary systems. 


University of Glasgow M. A. TRIBE 


History of West Africa, vol. II, edited by J. F. A. Ajayi and Michael Crowder. 
Longmans, 1974. xiv+-764pp. 20 maps, index. £7-50 cased (£3-50 paperback). 

All university teachers of West African history must have been aware of the 
pressing need, which this collaborative work has been compiled to meet, for a 
general, up-to-date text-book of more generous proportions than anything yet 
available. The present volume completes the project by covering the period 
from about 1800 to the present day. It would be a churlish critic who failed to 
recognize the obviously enormous difficulties, arising out of the Nigerian Civil 
War, under which it has been produced. Yet it has to be said that most readers 
will be greatly disappointed in the expectations aroused by the distinguished list 
of contributors and the considerable success achieved in the first volume. 
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It is not of course an absolutely bad book. Chapters by Boahen on nineteenth 
century Ghana, by Person on the upper Guinea coast and its hinterland, by Ajayi 
on Yorubaland, by Hargreaves on Partition, by Crowder and Webster on the 
colonial period were bound to make interesting reading. Written for the most 
part in 1966, of course they appear rather too predictable now, but this in itself 
detracts little from their lasting value. 

In its overall design, too, the book is generally successful. The allocation of 
slightly more than half the space to the period down to the 1880s was probably 
about right. It was also wise to switch from the regional approach adopted for the 
earlier period to a more generalized treatment of British and French’ colonial 
rule. The only serious gap is the omission of the chapter originally planned on 
the Eastern Nigerian area in the nineteenth century, which may be easily condoned 
under the circumstances. There has been perhaps a slight over-reaction against 
concentration on European activities (so that we have, for example, 36 pages on 
nineteenth century Bornu as against 13 on Sierra Leone and no more than passing 
reference to the internal history of French Senegal), but this is hardly to be 
accounted a fault. The rather thin treatment of economic themes, and of the 
politics of British West Africa in the inter-war years, simply mirrors the state of 
research at the time when most of the book was written. 

The real trouble lies not in the planning of the book, nor even in the inevitable 
delay in publication, but in its detailed execution. ‘The editors have chosen to 
guide their team with a very light rein. The contributors seem to have received 
no more than the most general instructions, and their work has evidently gone to 
the press unsullied by an editorial blue pencil. Most of the authors were assigned 
chapters which corresponded broadly to topics on which they had recently com- 
pleted substantial monographs and which therefore had probably gone rather 
stale on them. In all too many cases (honourable exceptions are Dr Last’s essay 
on the jzhads and Professor Flint’s discussion of economic changes in the nine- 
teenth century) they have been satisfied to run up a hasty précis of their own recent 
research, with results which can only be described as slipshod. A somewhat 
cavalier attitude to the work of other scholars has upset the internal balance of 
several chapters, and is very generally compounded by extremes of carelessness. 
The errors of fact I have noticed are, for most part, trivial enough—Reverend 
Thomas Clarkson, Joseph ‘ Africanus’ Horton and the like-—but they are unaccep- 
tably numerous, especially in the footnotes, for a book of this price and pretensions 
to authority. Few chapters are free from passages which are so succinct, so 
oversimplified, so obscurely allusive or simply so badly written as to be misleading 
or unintelligible to the uninitiated reader. Nobody seems to have read the proofs. 

With all these unnecessary blemishes, this remains, at least potentially, a most 
useful book, and one must hope that it will not be too long before we have a 
second and carefully amended edition. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, D. H. Jones 

London 


Materials for West African History in the Archives of the United Kingdom, 
by Noel Matthews. Athlone Press, 1973. 225pp. Paperback £400. 

With this volume, the useful series of Guides to Materials for West African 
History faces its most formidable assignment. ‘There can obviously be no question 
of extensive inventories on the scale attempted in the series currently sponsored 
by the International Council on Archives; but researchers commencing work will 
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find it extremely useful to have so comprehensive a listing of repositories, major 
and minor, together with practical information about conditions and times of 
access, and references to the more extensive handbooks, lists and surveys provided 
by such bodies as the Public Record Office and the National Register of Archives. 
The supplementary information provided in this volume varies considerably in 
quantity and value; some series (especially of manuscripts originating before the 
nineteenth century) are listed in considerable detail, in other cases there is barely 
enough information to protect the beginner against overlooking important sources. 
It is not immediately clear, for example, just how wide a range of material, listed 
elsewhere, is deposited in Rhodes House, or what important sources for the history 
of Eastern Nigeria may be found in PRO series F.0.2. But perhaps an apprentice 
researcher can be expected to know such things already ? 

This work draws heavily on the Guide to Manuscripts and Documents in the 
British Isles which Miss Matthews compiled with Miss M. D. Wainwright in 1971. 
Apart from the exclusion from the present volume of materials relating to non- 
Western Africa, the relationship between the two works is not immediately clear; 
sometimes one seems fuller, sometimes the other. The present volume appears 
to exclude not only papers primarily concerned with European diplomacy, but 
many collections of British public men concerned with African affairs. It is a 
strange decision to exclude the references of Matthews and Wainwright to such 
collections as the Morel Papers in LSE or the Lothian Papers in the Scottish 
Record Office. And no indication is given here that private papers may also be 
found in the House of Lords Record Office; a recent mail reports the deposit 
there of the papers of Lord Sorensen, which apparently contain much about 
WASU. Historians of contemporary Africa will find this volume less valuable 
than students of the pre-colonial period. 


University of Aberdeen JoHN D. HARGREAVES 


Mandingo Kingdoms of the Senegambia, by Charlotte A. Quinn. Longman, 
1972. 2llpp. 5 maps, bibliography, index. £375. 


In the first half of the nineteenth century the established Mandingo principalities 
of the Gambia were crumbling under increased European pressure and the 
economic dislocation occasioned by the latter’s attempts to suppress the slave 
trade and promote legitimate commerce. Here, as on the Senegal, Islam had 
earlier established a footing and the numerous communities of orthodox Muslims 
had long held the moral initiative, but the ruling class had remained stubbornly 
pagan under a veneer of Islam. From about 1850, the whole course of the river 
almost to the outskirts of Bathurst was engulfed in the widening circle of jihad 
which was already revolutionizing so much of the central and western Sudan. 
Inspired by the achievements of Maba in Baddibu, the Muslims quickly over- 
threw the old régimes everywhere, but they failed signally to provide a new political 
order. In the last decades of the century the continuous cycle of local conflicts 
reflected only the mundane ambitions of the rival war-leaders. 

All earlier published accounts of this period have treated it in the context of 
British colonial expansion. Dr Quinn’s book is welcome as the first to consider 
this topic in its own right as a chapter of West African history. Its limitations 
underline the difficulties of such a task. She has made full use of the copious 
European archival sources and has conscientiously tried to supplement them with 
numerous field interviews, but it cannot be said that she has really penetrated the 
hard shell of half-truth and misconception which encases the realities of nineteenth 
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century Africa in so much of the alien colonial record. She accepts without 
serious examination the over-simplified contemporary dichotomy of ‘Marabout’ 
and ‘Soninke’, and though she continually speaks of revolution she offers little 
insight into what this revolution meant in the lives of the people. This super- 
ficial and at times rather confusing narrative adds disappointingly little to what 
we already had in the well-known works of Professor Gailey and Sir John Gray. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, D. H. Jones 
London 


Islam and Social Order in Mauritania: a case study from the nineteenth 
century, by C. C. Stewart with E. K. Stewart. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
204pp. £450. 

This is a book very much to be welcomed, for many reasons, It is to my 
knowledge the first competent full-length study in English on any Mauritanian 
subject. It is probably the best study yet available on Mauritanian Islam in any 
language. It is an exemplary piece of research on pre-colonial African history, 
extensively using Arabic written materials to which the authors secured access at 
the zawiya of Boutilimit. Finally, and to this reviewer most interestingly, it is 
very much a sociologically informed history of the crucial part which a notable 
holy man could play within a most complex variety of ‘social order’. - 

The principal focus of the study is the life of Shaikh Sidiyya al Kabir (1775-1868), 
in the first instance as a particularly well-qualified Islamic scholar, versed in the 
skills of mysticism (tasawwuf) and legal arbitration (figh). Shaikh Sidiyya’s 
religious knowledge and prestige made him the privileged arbitrator of conflicts 
at various levels of Mauritanian society, but most notably so among the dominant 
‘warrior’ (kassani) peoples. His skill in this and other respects ultimately made it 
possible for him to exercise ‘a larger degree of control over southern Mauritanian 
politics than was centred in any other person among his contemporaries.” To build 
such personal control, within a segmentary (and highly stratified) semi-chaos, was 
indeed a notable achievement. Not only were there tensions at an elite level 
between kassani and zawiya peoples, and between segments within either category, 
there was also a bewildering multiplicity of dependent categories, with distinct if 
not contradictory relations and interests: the zenagha tributaries of given warrior 
peoples, the haratine slaves (or as the authors put it, ‘ex-slaves’), the talamidh or 
muridun disciple-clients of the holy zawiya peoples and leaders. 

‘The social principles regulating the ‘proper’ relations among these groups seem 
often to have been fragile enough in reality, and the apparent dynamic lay in a 
deterioration to something close to anarchy. Yet Shaikh Sidiyya in his lifetime 
had risen from relatively obscure origins to become a recognized ‘king-maker’, 
almost a king in his own right with a secure command of this troubled world. How 
did he do it? First, as already indicated, his prowess in Islamic law gave him 
pre-eminence among the dispute-prone Aassanis. Second, his prestige as a 
mystic and miracle-worker legitimized control over a large religious clientele. 
This latter control could be turned to economic as well as political ends: Shaikh 
Sidiyya organized his disciples in the cultivation of agricultural land, and also in 
the establishment of long-distance trade by camel caravan. Wealthy, skilled in 
law and politics, endowed with a semi-magical prestige, Shaikh Sidiyya by the 
time of his death had shown at least the possibility (without recourse to violence) 
of building a nation out of anarchy. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, Donat B. Cruise O'BRIEN 
London 
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Dependency and Opportunity: political change in Ahafo, by J. Dunn and 
A. F. Robertson. CUP, 1973. 400pp. 3 maps, 8 figures and tables, index. 
£6°50. 

Comparisons must obviously be made between this work—a study of Ghana’s 
cocoa and timber ‘boom’ area—~and the first of the new wave of local studies 
produced by Owusu in 1970. In contrast to the latter’s rather strident obsession 
with economic rationality, Dunn and Robertson attempt a more subtle empathy 
with the underlying values and social meanings of Ahafo history and politics. 
There are similarities, however, first in the new cinéma vérité style of anthropo- 
logical reportage and secondly in the common recognition that the history of the 
past hundred years is part of the ideological currency of Ahafo politics. 

Dunn’s account of the colonial period, which to a certain extent he treats 
synchronically in recognition of the continuing :mpact of the colonial transforma- 
tion, is undoubtedly one of the best yet. He at last combines the Afrocentric and 
Eurocentric fashions of academic analysis, exploring sympathetically both the 
problems of the administrators as a white solidarity group and the sometimes 
mystified, sometimes manipulative reactions of the over-opportunistic Ahafos. 
This forms a substantial section of the book. 

It is, perhaps, churlish to criticize authors for what they have chosen not to 
write about but it is only fair to warn those expecting a local study which, as the 
academic populists hoped, would fill in the interstices of the Apter-Austin- 
Zolberg analysis of the CPP era, that they will once again be disappointed. The 
central question posed by the authors is, reasonably enough, what is politics in 
Ahafo about? Robertson’s answer is that Ahafo political action can always be 
understood as the struggle for ‘individual anc corporate advancement reckoned 
in terms of the economic and demographic growth of communities.’ In Akan 
society communal success is symbolized by the attribution of formal (‘traditional’) 
political status. Hence Robertson’s concentration on the politics of the Ahafo 
chieftaincy, and his fascinating account of the growth of village development 
committees. 

The intrusion of national politics into Ahafo did not, in Robertson’s view, alter 
the essentially localist focus of Ahafo politics. The central issue in Ahafo has 
always been its relationship to Ashanti, and the CPP~NLM struggle became 
inextricably entangled with the pro- and anti-Ashanti factions. But it is with the 
analysis of the political mobilization and structural changes of the 1950s and 1960s 
that Dunn’s commitment to the central theme of the book becomes equivocal. 
On the one hand, he argues that we need go no further than Ahafo localism and 
opportunism in explaining this period; on the other, he is obliged to consider the 
alternative theory that the NLM was a party which developed cross-cutting, 
horizontal solidarities through its invocation of the cocoa interest. He indicates 
that the ‘politically significant’ 10 per cent of the population may well have 
perceived their interests in broader class terms. In the end, however, he eschews 
further analysis of the structures, personnel or ideologies of the political parties, 
as being outside the bounds of Ahafo local politics. Yet one feels that important 
questions are left unanswered; why did the majority of the Ahafo electorate con- 
tinue to support the NLM, even though most of the CPP chiefs supported the 
Ahafo independence faction? And why did the CPP allow the Ahafo State 
Council, the prize of the pro-CPP chiefs, to fail both morally and materially, 
although, as the authors claim, the CPP was supposed not to differ ideologically 
from its rivals over the issue of chieftaincy ? 

Communal politics are undoubtedly still one of the realities of Ahafo political 
belief and action and, if one accepts the limits set by the authors’ basic premise, 
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this is certainly a worthwhile and scholarly study. Perhaps the only reservation 
one has about the local analysis is that the authors have not always succeeded in 
synthesizing the data from the various sources used. In a society such as Ahafo, 
multiplex social networks make it axiomatic that separate institutions such as 
chieftaincy, political party, local government, business and administration are in 
fact intimately linked through common personnel and common issues, This does 
not emerge clearly from Dunn and Robertson’s work, although this is the sort of 
detail one expects from a local study. Economic development may well have 
reinforced communalism; but can one really examine the chieftaincy, the represen- 
tative of these values, in isolation from the other, less professionally parochial 
institutions of Ahafo society ? 


Centre of West African Studies, R. CROOK 
University of Birmingham 


Benin Studies, by R. E. Bradbury, edited, with an introduction, by Peter 
Morton-Williams, foreword by Daryll Forde. OUP, for International African 
Institute, 1973. £400. 


The premature death of R. E. Bradbury, in December 1969, deprived us of the 
definitive anthropological study of the Benin kingdom which he might have written. 
This volume enables us both to assess the extent of our loss, and to appreciate the 
very considerable contribution which Dr Bradbury nevertheless made, in the 
works which he did complete, to African anthropology and history. It includes 
almost all of Dr Bradbury’s published articles and essays, While only one of 
these (a short piece entitled ‘Ehi: Three Stories from Benin’, from the now 
defunct Nigerian periodical Odu) could be described as difficult to obtain, it is 
both convenient and stimulating to have them brought together in one volume. 
Moreover, to the published material is added a substantial portion of Bradbury’s 
unpublished doctoral thesis, dealing with Ekho, a village of the Benin kingdom. 
A brief but useful introduction by Peter Morton~Williams places the various works 
in the broader context of Bradbury’s research, and traces the evolution of his 
thinking on the problems and opportunities presented by the study of the Benin 
kingdom. 

In the long run, perhaps, the importance of Dr Bradbury’s work will be seen to 
have lain less in his contribution to our understanding of one particular African 
kingdom than in his exploration of methological and conceptual approaches which 
can be applied in other contexts also. Of especial value are his attempts, illus- 
trated in several of the papers published in this volume, to break out of the tradi- 
tional synchronic approach of anthropology and analyse the evolution of Benin 
institutions through time. These represent a significant contribution to the 
methodology of African history, as well as a more historical approach to anthro- 
pology. Perhaps the most stimulating of Bradbury’s essays on Benin political 
institutions, however, is the Jast of the series, ‘Patrimonialism and Gerontocracy 
in Benin Political Culture’, in which he sought to apply to Benin categories derived 
from the sociology of Max Weber. A different, but hardly less interesting, facet 
of Bradbury’s methodological creativity is illustrated by the paper on ‘Ezomo’s 
Ikegobo and the Benin Cult of the Hand’, in which an item of Benin court art is 
examined and interpreted. Future research by anthropologists and historians 
in Africa will benefit enormously from these and other insights illustrated in this 
volume. 


University of Stirling Rosin Law 
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An Introduction to Benin Art and Technology, by Philip J. C. Dark. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1973. x-+114pp. 80 plates, 2 maps, biliography, 
index, £8-50. 

This handsome volume provides the most comprehensive treatment of Benin 
art yet available in English, but does not supersede the great work of von Luschan, 
While some attention is paid to folk art, such as pottery, emphasis is laid upon 
court art and the most substantial chapter examines the work and technique of 
those guilds of craftsmen who produced for the Oba and his court. Eighty 
excellent plates illustrate a representative sample of the work they have produced 
over some five centuries, their tools and their methods of working. 

A chapter on chronology adds little to our understanding of the historical con- 
text of Benin art for it accepts almost without question the current dynastic oral 
tradition. The authenticity of the Ogiso era is taken for granted; the traditional 
attribution of cultural traits and technological innovations to certain rulers is 
generally treated as though these were firmly established facts. As a result many 
objects are dated with a questionable precision and many are assigned to too early a 
period. Recent archaeological investigation suggests that little brasswork was 
produced in Benin before the sixteenth century. 

The chapter entitled ‘A western view of some principal forms of Benin art’ 
takes naturalism as its chief canon of criticism—a rather curious standpoint to 
adopt and certainly not the most illuminating if the objective is to introduce the 
western reader to the aesthetic principles of Benin art. An interesting suggestion 
of Indian and European influence put forward in the first chapter might have been 
followed up in the chapter on ‘Designs and designing’ where no consideration is 
given to the possibility of an outside derivation for the guilloche pattern or the 
rosette and Maltese cross motifs. 

The late Dr R. E. Bradbury was fortunately able to read through the text and 
made many illuminating comments which have been incorporated in the main body 
of the work and in footnotes. A list of collections of Benin art and extensive 
notes on the plates add to the value of the book. 


University of Ibadan, A. F. C. RYDER 
Nigeria 


Old Calabar, 1600-1891, by A. J. Latham. OUP, 1973. 178pp. 20 tables 
and figures, 6 maps. £5-00; Politics and Society in South-Eastern Nigeria, 
1841-1906, by Kannan K, Nair. Frank Cass, 1972. xviii+310pp. Illustrated, 
4 maps, bibliography, index. £5-00; Oil Rivers Trader, by Raymund Gore 
Clough. Hurst, 1972. xiv-+205pp. Illustrated, 1 map. £2:50. 

These three publications all refer to Oil Rivers ports, the first to the Jesser one 
of Opobo (thinly disguised as Olomo), the others to the Efik villages which became 
at the end of the last century the major port of Eastern Nigeria and the head- 
quarters of the Oil Rivers Protectorate. Dr Nair’s and Dr Latham’s books 
derive from their doctoral theses and will appeal primarily to students of West 
African history. They are based on documentary material which in the case of 
nineteenth century Old Calabar is both voluminous and reliable. Dr Latham 
concentrates mainly on the economic and Dr Nair on the political aspects of its 
development but both studies bristle with charts, graphs and tables and colonial 
historians will find the data they have brought together invaluable. The Efik 
are an aberrant offshoot of the Ibibio people and no anthropological studies of any 
substance have been made of either group. Both authors have therefore been 
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forced to rely too heavily on their European documentary sources. The result 
is that while both provide a very competent and clear analysis of the effect of 
external influences upon the Efik people, neither is able to present a very convinc- 
ing picture of the internal political or economic struggle in which the Efik ‘houses’ 
and their leaders were involved and their best chapters relate to the period 1840-80 
when the documentary material is most complete. 

Oil Rivers Trader belongs to an earlier tradition, it is less ambitious in scope 
and merely seeks to give the general reader an account of the daily life of a trader 
(the local agent of a Liverpool merchant trading house) in an Oil Rivers trading 
station. J. Smith was first in the field describing life in the 1840’s. Raymond 
Gore Clough takes up the story a hundred years later and is a worthy successor. 
Both authors avoid tables, statistics and general discussions of trading policies 
and strategies and prefer to describe what they actually saw and experienced, 
and in the case of Gore Clough this was quite enough to be going on with. He 
was serving in the Oil Rivers, mainly at Opobo from 1919 to 1932. He saw 
the expansion of its trade during the boom that followed the 1914-18 
war and its subsequent decline after the world slump in oil prices and the 
‘Aba Riots’ which were the local reaction to it. He was in Opobo when 
these ‘disturbances’ culminated in the killing of 31 women either by a volley 
fired by the Nigerian troops or in the general stampede which resulted from it. 
West African historians will find Mr Clough’s chapters on these riots a useful 
corrective to the official documents on this particular episode of Nigerian Colonial 
history. 

Christs College G. I. JONES 

Cambridge 


The Price of Liberty: personality and politics in colonial Nigeria, by 
Kenneth Post and George Jenkins. CUP, 1973. xii+494pp. Plates, maps, 
bibliography, index. 8-00. 


t Adelabu, he loved the poor,’ 
(Many poor people in Ibadan, to the reviewer, .1971.) 


The Price of Liberty is a rich canvas of events and personalities, and a shrewd 
study of the management of decolonization. Adegoke Adelabu, the subject of 
the study, entered politics in Ibadan on 20 December, 1949 in order to make his 
way in a world in which the success he had sought in the managerial and com- 
mercial fields had as yet eluded him. He did not enter politics with the ‘bourgeois’ 
or ‘inauthentic’ nationalism of an Azikiwe or an Awolowo. He entered politics 
with no nationalist vision of politics whatsoever. For Adelabu, politics were always 
a matter of personality and local issues. It was concerned with the allocation of 
available resources, not with considerations of public policy. In this, Adelabu 
was, as he put it, a ‘living laboratory of his age’. It was his sort of politics which 
enabled the colonial rulers to manage the process of decolonization. 

Adelabu entered politics in Ibadan. The colonial rulers had attempted to 
maintain the authority of the chiefs on one hand, while facilitating the develop- 
ment of cash crops and education on the other. These developments gave rise 
to new economic and political resources which were outside the control of the 
Ibadan chiefs, and to new civic responsibilities, which the majority of the chiefs 
lacked the ability to cope with. These contradictions in the colonial political 
economy produced a series of conflicts in the period 1931-51, as a new elite 
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of educated and/or wealthy commoners were offered positions on the Native 
Authority Council, and gained access to the lines of chieftaincy at the expense of 
the descendants of the pre-colonial warrior nobility. In this way, a small oligarchy 
was able to dominate local government policies in Ibadan under the sponsorship 
of their colonial maters, provoking a long series of crises as chiefs sought to block 
the promotion of ‘commoners’ up the ladders of chieftaincy titles. 

After 1948, British plans for decolonization at the regional level required a final 
resolution of these conflicts, and the reorganization of local administration along 
more rational lines. The chiefs and commoners of Ibadan found themselves 
subordinated to the dictates of a wider political arena, in which they were unable 
to participate effectively. Adelabu, failing to realize his ambition to become 
Administrative Secretary of a rationalized local administration, sought instead to 
exploit the discontent resulting from these charges to promote his own political 
advance. In this way he became the spokesmen for the mekunnu, the common 
people. The petty traders and craftsmen of Ibadan looked to Adelabu to gain 
access to the perquisites of power which had been appropriated by the elite 
oligarchy who dominated the appointed local council, and allied itself with the 
Action Group, when that party formed the first regional government in 1961. 

Adelabu’s supporters did not look to him to change the system, but to try and 
work it for their benefit. Their ideal was, and is, a society in which every man 
and woman has the opportunity to enter business and make his way in the world. 
Adelabu berated: 


‘These pot-bellied plutocrats . . . [who by] their continuous processions in new 
hats, gay ties, fashionable suits, shining limousines, the New Look and all the 
gaudy paraphernalia of the “nouveau Riche’... impress none but fools... 
they are a pleasure to small children, an entertainment to young girls, the envy 
of the Junior Service, an embarrassment to their soberer supporters, an eyesore 
to the intelligent public, the laughing stock of veteran nationalists and just the 
keg of gunpowder needed to set fire to the seething discontent of the oppressed 
masses of Nigeria.’ 


Despite the eloquence of the denunciation, it did not embody any coherent vision 
of an alternative order. This self-declared ‘military nationalist and radical 
socialist’ was unable to go beyond an opportunist populism. 

Post and Jenkins not only provide an exhaustive account of the politics of Ibadan 
and of conflicts in the NCNC in the 1950s, but offer a more satisfactory inter- 
pretation of events than does Sklar’s Nigerian political parties (Princeton University 
Press, 1964). Sklar contrasted the ‘communal’ loyalties of Adelabu’s supporters, 
organized in the Mabolaje-NCNC Grand Alliance,? with the ‘class’ interests on 
which the Action Group sought to build its support. The authors show that the 
original basis of Mabolaje support was not the mogaji (heads of chieftaincy lineages, 
and thus assumed to be the symbols and repositories of traditional sentiments), 
but the numerous political, occupational and convivial societies of the Ibadan 
commoners. Adelabu built up his support around the concrete issues of jobs, 
amenities and taxes, which were the primary concerns of his petty bourgeois and 
peasant constituents. 

x. As well as correcting Sklar on several points of fact. 

2. Mabolaje, literally translated, means ‘do not spoil the honour’ (of chiefs, of Ibadan . . .) 
It was a communal party through which support was organized for the National Con- 
vention of Nigeria and the Cameroons (later, National Convention of Nigerian Citizens), 
which was in opposition in the Western Region thrcughout the fifties, though in power in 


the East, and as a member of a coalition government, at the Federal level. Adelabu was 
Western Region leader of the NCNC. 
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During the 1950s, Nigerian politicians adapted their strategies and principles 
to the British government’s strategy of decolonization. At all levels, politics 
turned on the competition among politicians and their constituents for the political 
assets which the colonial regime was dividing among its Nigerian heirs, rather in 
the manner of a rich man seeking to avoid the ultimate payment of death duties. 
In turn, as Adelabu found to his cost, local power was, under the new dispensation, 
derivative of regional power, and the colonial regime was unwilling to come to his 
aid by removing Ibadan from the authority of the regional government of his 
political enemies. The Colonial Secretary’s management of decolonization 
depended on his ability to play off one Nigerian politician against another. Post 
and Jenkins bring this out, both in their account of the opportunist manoeuvres 
of Adelabu and his contemporaries, and in a detailed study of the Minutes of the 
1957 Constitutional Conference, found in the Adelabu papers,® and thus available 
to researchers some 20 years before our masters in Whitehall regard them as safe 
for public examination. 

Although the colonial government was unwilling to remove the Action Group 
from office, Adelabu’s successors found a more willing accomplice in the post- 
independence Federal government (in which the NCNC was junior partner to the 
Northern Peoples Congress). ‘The dissolution of the government of the Western 
Region set off the train of disastrous developments which culminated in the Civil 
War. 

The Price of Liberty deals all too cursorily with the rural strongholds of support 
for Adelabu’s Mabolaje-NCNC Grand Alliance. The continuities between the 
‘politics’ of the 1950s and ’60s are indicated, but not between the class conflicts 
of Adelabu’s era and the recent 1968-9 Agbekoya rebellion.4 During the rebellion, 
farmers successfully fought for a reduction in direct taxation and the expulsion 
from the rural districts of extortionate officials, opposing mobile army-police 
units with an array of ‘dane guns, matchets and dangerous charms’, ‘The farmers’ 
demands re-echoed all the issues on which Adelabu appealed to the mekunnu of 
Ibadan, viz. the levels and form of taxation, the introduction of universal primary 
education, the replacement of chiefs by literate officials, the introduction of a town 
planning authority, the separation of the administration of the rural districts from 
the city of Ibadan, and even Adelabu’s late demand for the formation of a Yoruba 
Central State (though farmers subsequently repudiated this demand as being of 
concern to the politicians). 

There were similar continuities in the character of the 1958 riots which followed 
Adelabu’s death and the rebellion of 1968-9. In both cases, the supporters of 
the government, particularly those associated with tax assessment, were attacked. 
‘Bello, get up and assess me now’ shouted the mob in 1958 to the body of Bello 
Aiki, a member of the tax assessment committee. ‘Those who were attacked in 
1958 tended to be Action Group supporters, resident in the main market towns, 


Fa It appears that the Adelabu papers are no es available, so that we are particularly 
ortunate to have the fruits of these papers in this volume. We are also indebted to 
George Jenkins, through whom the Obisesan papers and certain papers of the Ibadan 
Progressive Association (Egbe omo ibile) have been deposited in the Ibadan University 
Library, where they provide a remarkable source for the political and economic history 
of colonial Ibadan, its rural environs, and the Western Nigerian co-operative movement. 
4. C. E. F. Beer has included a definitive account of the Agbekoya rebellion in his 
important study, ‘The farmers and the state in Western Nigeria: the role of farmers’ 
organizations and co-operatives’, PhD thesis, University of Ibadan, 1971, to be published 
by Ibadan University Press. I have discussed it in ‘The political consciousness of the 
Ibadan poor’, in Emmanuel de Kadt and Gavin Williams (eds), Sociology and development 
(London, 1974). 
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where the dominant landholding lineages® resided, from where they dominated the 
outlying villages in alliance with the power holders of the regional government. 
Again, in 1968-9, Agbekoya supporters tended to come from the outlying villages; 
police and council officials were the primary targets of their hostility, As the 
conflict moved beyond occasional rioting to armed resistance, the bale (town 
heads, appointed by the landholding lineages) fled from every market town in 
Ibadan division for the safety of the city from the wrath of the village farmers. 
Armed conflict took the matter beyond the accustomed arena of politicians, who 
prefer to pay others to do their killing. 

‘This is not political science’, proclaimed Post and Jenkins, citing the comment 
of ‘an American political scientist’ on an earlier draft. As they recognize, the 
flamboyant personalities, and unbridled opportunism of the ‘age of politicians’ 
in Nigeria was the product of an era of decolonization, and of class formation. A 
predatory bourgeoisie used the political office it inherited to finance itself at the 
expense of the peasantry and the common people. With the full flowering of 
‘politics’ after Independence, they failed to restrain and regulate their own inter- 
necine rivalries to maintain the system they exploited. The Price of Liberty 
interprets the origins of this tragedy through the dramatic Tragedy of Adekoge 
Adelabu. 


University of Durham GAVIN WILLIAMS 


5. ‘Landholding’ refers here to lineages who claim an annual tribute, and not an economic 
rent, for land which they granted to the present occupants. 


Labour and Politics in Nigeria, by Robin Cohen. xv-+-302pp. Heinemann, 
‘1974, £6-00. 

It is not in any simple sense a mere reflection of the size and ethnic hetero- 
geneity of Nigeria’s population that the politics of that country display a quite 
bewildering complexity and diversity. In few areas of political life is this more 
apparent than that of labour-government relations. The multiplicity of national 
trade union centres in Nigeria, their apparently chameleon-like changes of title 
and leading personnel, and the interrelationship of these with rank and file on the 
one hand and government and international bodies on the other, appear almost to 
defy coherent general analysis. Perhaps the most outstanding merit of Robin 
Cohen’s new book lies in the craftsmanship with which the author achieves, at 
the same time, lucid presentation, in-depth analysis, and fidelity to the complexity 
of his subject matter. Setting out to trace the development of the political 
organization and orientation of Nigerian labour in 1945-1971, Dr Cohen distin- 
guishes the significant events and dynamics in this process with the fine-focussed 
but wide-ranging eye of a most intelligent and genuinely radical scholar. 

There are many more particular grounds for admiring Dr Cohen’s study. 
In the course of his analysis he presents persuasively dissident but constructive 
critiques of the current ‘alternation’ and ‘network’ approaches to African social 
analysis; of the conceptual fallacies which bedevil the ‘political versus economic 
unionism’ debate; and of the superficial, non-dynamic character of many heavily 
ethnicity-oriented analyses of Nigerian politics. In general, and in a suitably 
qualified manner, he argues that Nigerian workers have tendentiously, if unevenly, 
developed a sense of distinct corporate identity, relatively unvitiated by ethnic 
differences, and an awareness of conflicting interests vis-a-vis the ‘political’ and 
‘intendant’ classes. Although this consciousness has not generally gained full 
expression in trade union membership, the relative effectiveness of workers’ 
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organization and their considerable political bargaining power has enabled them 
to extract wage concessions far greater and more regularly than market considera- 
tions would have dictated, or government’s ideological sympathies would have 
been likely to produce. Moreover, in spite of the multiplicity of factors (carefully 
analysed and weighted) making for division and wrangling among trade union 
leaders, this rank and file consciousness has, on two occasions at least, effectively 
pressurized these leaders into uniting for strike activity directed against general 
failings of the political system. Finally, in view of the workers’ close social and 
attitudinal links with other sections of the masses, this consciousness represents a 
populist force of considerable potential in Nigerian politics, somewhat subterranean 
at present perhaps, but likely to become more overt and significant in consequence 
of the recent restructuring of the national political framework. 

The present writer finds little here with which to quarrel. Dr Cohen’s assess- 
ment of future prospects is perhaps a little over-optimistic in the light of the 
limitations on labour’s political strength as he himself outlines them. On the 
other hand, Dr Cohen seems excessively pessimistic as to the prospective rates 
of industrialization and expansion of the working-class in a chapter on the Nigerian 
political economy which suffers from a number of conceptual failings—most 
notably, his characterization of the Nigerian economy as ‘basically dependant’ 
and his view of foreign capital investment as incompatible with the growth of 
locally owned industry. Insufficient consideration is given to the problems 
involved in talking of a ‘political’ class. And it must also be considered a short- 
coming that the only information on workers’ attitudes with which we are provided 
is based on a survey of members of the Ibadan University Workers’ Union, 
hardly the most typical, critical, or influential group of Nigerian workers. But 
these are relatively minor quibbles. They detract little from Dr Cohen’s achieve- 
ment in providing a book of high intellectual and literary quality which can be 
recommended as essential reading not only for African labour specialists but for 
general students of Nigerian society and politics. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, RICHARD JEFFRIES 
London 


Religion and Healing in Mandari, by Jean Buxton. Clarendon Press: UP, 
1973, xiv-+443pp. Illustrated, tables, maps, bibliography, index. £6-00. 


Jean Buxton died while this book was in proof. Along with her earlier Chiefs 
and Strangers (1963), it stands, then, as her academic memorial. Simply and 
clearly written, the book brings back memories of her reading papers with her 
characteristic frankness and detail. If she had been too tired to see an all-night 
possession session in its entirety, she says so, With similar honesty she refrains 
from elaborating theories. The data, presented with common sense and a certain 
matter-of-fact insight, should delight the specialist interested in comparing 
Mandari with the more famous Dinka and Nuer. The Dinka are neighbours to 
the Mandari and outnumber them, by almost a million to the Mandari’s 15,000; 
in consequence innovations in Mandari spirits and possession cults are associated 
with Dinka—but the systematic comparison of Dinak and Mandari is left to the 
reader. 

Though Religion and Healing in Mandari has the theme of healing running 
throughout the book, the chapters can be read separately as papers on the various 
religious rituals in Mandari land, with an emphasis on concepts and symbols. 
Concentration is centred on the doctor as officiant, not on the patient. She even 
asserts there is no self-diagnosis (p. 307). Indeed there is little about patients 
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in her account: the incidence or distribution of sickness is not mentioned, nor are 
we given a Mandari definition of sickness or a Mandari anatomy. Dr Buxton’s 
interest in healing lies more in its value as an example and manifestation of 
Mandari cognitive processes than in Mandari medicine per se. From it she finds 
that the Mandari are more interested in empirical fact than are either the Nuer or 
the Dinka, and also more preoccupied with speculative inquiry. ‘In the Mandari 
case’, she says, ‘the “closed circuit” of thought which often seems to inhibit the 
direct awareness of contradictions within a belief system has never existed’ 
(p. 416). The reason for this lies in the Mandari relationship to the Dinka: 
the weaker neighbour is the more receptive and the more liable to speculate. But 
I wonder if, by concentrating on the healing end of the religious spectrum, Dr 
Buxton has not chosen precisely the most speculative parts of Mandari thought. 
At the level of the individual patient and his or her kin, I suspect there was even 
more speculation than Dr Buxton describes here. 

It is saddening to raise points in the knowledge they cannot now be answered; 
even her ‘concluding note’ seems too brief now that the ideas there are not to be 
developed. But I for one am grateful that she was able before her death to provide 
not only the data her but also her insight into the process of healing in an ‘open’ 
yet very isolated society. 

University College, MURRAY LAST 

London 


The Dinka and Their Songs, by Francis Mading Deng. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1973. 30lpp. £650. 

Despite its title, this book is not about music—there is not a single transcription 
init. Itis a sociological study mostly of the Ngok who are one of the twenty-five 
tribal groups who together form the Nilotic peoples we call the Dinka. The book 
is in two parts: the first (78 pp.) is a background study of the organization, beliefs 
and customs of the Dinka. Written by a Ngok Dinka this is very interesting, 
though his frequent references to the Lienhardts, Seligman, and Evans-Pritchard 
makes one wonder how much is original: but as the author is a Dinka this pre- 
sumably corroborates the accuracy of the authors he quotes. This part of the 
book would make a very useful and succinct introduction for students of Dinka life. 

The second—and longer—section consists of translations of nearly 150 songs 
with notes on each, and divided into ten categories—Ox Songs, Initiation Songs, 
Women’s Songs, and finishing with School Songs, As usual with the texts of 
African songs these present ones are full of picturesque allusions to ancestors and 
subtle references to Dinka customs which no doubt will interest the sociologist 
though they can be so recondite that even the author confesses (p. 126) that some 
of the details he is ‘unable to explain’. Lastly on pp. 262-291 he gives the Dinka 
texts of a good many of the songs. 

Musicians may note that on pp. 84-91 there is an interesting summary of the 
significance not only of the words, but of the tune and the rhythm of these songs— 
which are always sung and not recited, and a description of the unusual way in 
which the Dinka set about composing a new song. What we now need is a 
supplementary study by an ethnomusicologist giving us music transcriptions of 
some of these songs, for without knowing both the tunes and the rhythms we 
can, as the author himself admits (p. 84), have only a very partial idea of their 
full impact. 

London í A. M. JONES 
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